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In 1998, Mrs. Kanella Georgopoulou guided me over 
stone fences and through fields of donkey thistles to a 
dilapidated chapel below a small village in the Mani. 
Bleeding from the scratches of thistles and parched by 
the heat of the high sun, we contemplated the face of the 
Virgin. Once found in the apse of the church, a section of 
the painting now lay shattered on the ground below. 
Gazing at the pieces of her village's history, Mrs. 
Georgopoulou asked why no one was interested in the 
past. “When we are gone,” mused the octogenarian, 
"there will be no one left to tell the tale." Mrs. 
Georgopoulou was one of the numerous elderly villagers 
in the Mani, Boeotia, and Crete who expressed to me the 
same concern - village life would soon disappear. 

In the Late Byzantine period, the greatest concentra- 
tion of rural villages occurred within the territorial limits 
of modern Greece. They and the lives of their inhabitants 
are the subjects of this book. One cannot look at 
Byzantine villages, however, without sifting through the 
settlements that grew over or in close proximity to them. 
For in the rural village, the line between the past and the 
near present is indistinct. Thick medieval walls are often 
incorporated into traditional houses, despite the chal- 
lenge they present to modern electrification. Churches, 
supporting a service that has hardly changed from the 
thirteenth century, continue to serve settlements that 
have subsisted for generations. In small villages of the 
Greek countryside, grindstones continue to tax the mus- 
cles of women who must provide the flour that is baked 
weekly into bread. Paths long inscribed into the ground - 
linking house and church, church and cemetery, ceme- 
tery and house, house and field - still guide the villagers’ 
footsteps as they visit one another, tend fields and 


animals, and join in ritual celebration and commemora- 
tion. The questions that inform the study of Late 
Byzantine villages emerge from an understanding of the 
unchanging nature of rural settlements and the place of 
the villager within those settlements. The word order 
(ta&tc), often employed to describe Byzantine society, 
can be used with greater authority for the village, which 
is regulated by economic hierarchies, family dynamics, 
and gender roles. Within the village, each person has his 
or her place. 

In 1977, Angeliki Laiou published the volume Peasant 
Society in the Late Byzantine Empire: A Social and 
Demographic Study." For more than three decades it has 
remained the foremost English-language study of the 
Late Byzantine peasantry. Based on her analysis of the 
monastic estate inventories that record the fiscal obliga- 
tions of 1,547 dependent families in the region of 
Macedonia, Laiou sought to set forth the basic facts 
about Late Byzantine peasant society and its demo- 
graphics, kinship structures, and naming patterns. The 
book concluded with the reconstruction of the life of an 
imagined woman, whom Laiou named Maria, drawing 
from the historian's reading of the tax registers and on 
her own intuitive understanding ofthe rhythm oflife ina 
village setting.” Based on tax assessments, Laiou's study 


* A. E. Laiou, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine Empire: A Social 
and Demographic Study (Princeton, 1977). See the reviews of this 
book by C. Mango in Church History 49 (1980): 484; D. Jacoby in 
Speculum 61 (1986): 676—79; J. Herrin in JHS 100 (1980): 290-91; and 
T. E. Gregory in American Historical Review 83 (1978): 993-94. 

* [n his review of the book, Michael Angold noted: “this exercise provides 
a fascinating picture of some of the realities of peasant life ..." 
M. Angold in Journal of Interdisciplinary History 10 (1979): 155-57. 
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differed substantially from that of the Annaliste histor- 
ian, Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie? who only two years 
earlier had published his foundational study of the village 
of Montaillou, the notorious mountaintop settlement in 
the Ariège in southwest France. Using the inquisition 
register written by Jacques Fournier, Bishop of Pamiers 
(1318-25), the author probed the most intimate details of 
his subjects, relying almost wholly on Fournier's account 
in order to understand late medieval village society and 
mentalité, both collective and individual.’ Although pub- 
lished so close to each other and examining villages that 
were roughly contemporary and of similar size, the 
studies’ use of sources and vistas of scholarship could 
hardly have been more different - a difference that was 
manifested most obviously by the covers of the two first 
editions. Laiou's volume presented the cropped image of 
a land register, whereas the French edition of Montaillou 
featured a misty, long-range photograph of a village in 
the Pyrenees. One emphasized the primacy of the word 
and captured, in a single image, the fiscal relationship of 
peasant and landlord that formed the basis of debates 
over feudalism and land tenure in both East and West; 
the other evoked setting and the place of the peasant 
within the landscape, an approach that raised issues 
that were culturally broader and potentially diachronic 
in scope. Although the analysis of book covers, often 
selected by editors rather than authors, seems an unfair 
way to characterize content, the contrasting covers 
nevertheless highlight the nature of the sources and 


3 On the Annales School, see P. Burke, The French Historical 
Revolution: The Annales School 1929-89 (Cambridge, 1990); S. Clark, 
ed., The Annales School: Critical Assessments (London, 1999). For a 
discussion of the application of an Annaliste approach to the study 
of settlement archaeology, see J. Bintliff, "The contribution of an 
Annaliste/structural history approach to archaeology in The 
Annales School and Archaeology, ed. J. Bintliff (Leicester, 1991), 1-33. 

* E. Le Roy Ladurie, Montaillou: village occitan de 1294 à 1324 (Paris, 
1975). See also J. Duvernoy, Le registre d'inquisition de Jacques 
Fournier, évéque de Pamiers (1318-1325) (Toulouse, 1965). 

? The volume has been praised for its originality but also critiqued for 
using the writings ofa single source, Fournier, to draw an unbalanced 
view of village life. Critics of the Annales School have also taken the 
author to task for the uncritical merging of anthropology/ethnogra- 
phy and history. See, among other reviews, S. Stuard, "An 
Unfortunate Construct: A Comment on Emmanuel Le Roy 
Ladurie’s 'Montaillou," Journal of Social History 15 (1981): 152-55; 
J. L. Nelson in The Economic History Review, New Series, 32.1 (1979): 
154-55; and M. Hechter in Contemporary Sociology 9 (1980): 44-45. 
On the archaeology of the site, see now A. Brenon and C. Dieulafait, 
Autour de Montaillou un village occitan: histoire et religiosité d'une 
communauté villageoise au Moyen Áge (Castelnaud la Chapelle, 2001) 
(with collected bibliography). 


approaches in two very separate fields and mark the 
poles between which I began my own work and from 
which this study departs.° 

This book is about medieval Orthodox people of 
extremely modest means - sometimes called villagers, 
sometimes called peasants. It is also a study of their 
surroundings, their churches, and their devotional 
patterns/ The word for peasant in Byzantine Greek 
georgos is compounded from ge (earth) and ergon 
(work) and rooted the villager to the land through 
nomenclature, just as another common term for villager, 
choriates, from the word chorion (village), also linked 
individual and setting through the power of naming. 
Moving beyond the analysis of the individuals who inhab- 
ited the village and their interactions, this is also a study of 
spaces — agricultural, domestic, and ecclesiastic - and the 
place of people and animals within these spaces. How 
common men and women negotiated these spaces is evi- 
denced in the construction of houses and settlements, and 
in the building and decoration of churches. Notions of 
space also include the creation of a sacred landscape in 
which saints assisted and interacted with both the living 
and the dead. 

The study of the Greek village in the later Middle 
Ages requires a broad understanding of the sources, both 
written and material. Tax assessments, medieval 
handbooks on medicine, obituaries, property contracts, 


ê Studies of village society have continued to thrive since the publica- 
tions of Laiou and Ladurie, increasingly focusing on the individuals 
who inhabited the village, giving them greater agency in the structure 
and organization of their lives. Eamon Duffy’s analysis of Morebath, 
a tiny sheep-farming village of thirty-three families, provides a recent 
compelling study of an agrarian community as seen through the 
accounts of Christopher Trychay, who served as parish priest from 
1520 to 1574 for the remote Devonshire village. Trychay’s account, 
interpreted by Duffy, provides valuable insights into communal 
involvement in the rituals of the church year. In acknowledging an 
emphasis on individuals and their interactions within the village, the 
original cover of this book features a detail of Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder’s The Alchemist of ca. 1558, closely cropped to emphasize 
the interactions of men and women engaged in work and conversation. 
See E. Duffy, The Voices of Morebath: Reformation and Rebellion in an 
English Village (New Haven, 2001); J. Erkine Binney, Accounts of the 
Wardens of the Parish of Morebath in Devon, 1520-73 (Exeter, 1904). 

Iam not interested in engaging in semantic arguments about the use 
of the word “peasant,” a word that is widely used in the field of 
Byzantine Studies. Considering my emphasis on the physical space 
occupied by paroikoi and independent peasants, I intentionally use 
the word “villager” throughout this text. For an overview of the 
nomenclature, see A. Kazhdan, “The Peasantry,” in The Byzantines, 
ed. G. Cavallo (Chicago, 1997), 43. For an anthropological definition 
of the peasantry, related to this study, see S. W. Mintz, “A Note on the 
Definition of Peasantries,” Journal of Peasant Studies 1 (1973): 91-106. 
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and inscriptions on buildings and monuments provide 
valuable material for the study of village culture. Written 
sources are combined with the yields of archaeological 
investigation and the abundant remains of monumental 
painting. When these sources are viewed through the 
lens of modern gender, anthropological, and linguistic 
theory, the image of the Late Byzantine village becomes 
rich and complex. The “peasantry” becomes a microso- 
ciety with its own social and economic hierarchies. 
Invisible members of the village community begin to 
emerge - for example, nuns who took vows after the 
death of their husbands. Widows, once a silent popula- 
tion, are now seen to form an extraordinarily large part of 
village society. Priests are not only liturgical celebrants, 
but also farmers and heads of household. The village 
teems with animals, a source of food and a sign of wealth. 
Viewing the village from multidisciplinary and broad 
theoretical perspectives provides the opportunity, for 
the first time, to give voice to segments of the Byzantine 
population that have been little studied or not even 
identified. The village also becomes a landscape of 
sounds - the sharp voices of gossiping women, the low 
chant of the priest, the strike of the chisel against stone, 
and the tinkling bells of sheep and goats. 

As the mirrors of rite and community, monumental 
images found in village churches provide a rich, yet largely 
undervalued, cache of information. Set apart from the 
study of written sources by disciplinary divides, the 
painted sources corroborate, augment, and occasionally 
contradict information offered by the relatively small 
number of surviving texts. Monumental imagery is one 
of the most abundant sources for the study of the medieval 
village. Analyzing the region now encompassed by mod- 
ern-day Greece, Manolis Chatzidakis estimated that 
approximately two thousand churches were built and 
decorated between the seventh and fifteenth century. 
The majority ofthe churches can be assigned to the period 
between the thirteenth and fifteenth century; the political 
ruptures of 1204 and 1453 bracket their construction and 
decoration. In the southern Peloponnesos, approximately 
eighty churches in Lakonia and fifty in Epidauros Limera 
belong to this period, the majority after 1261, when most of 
the region was returned to Byzantine rule following an 
interregnum of Western knights.? The use of the painted 


* M. Chatzidakis, “H pvnpetaxy Goypaqikr] otnv EhAdda. IHocottkéq 
Tipoceyyloeic," Aka. A0y.Ip. 56 (1981): 375-90. 

? N. B. Drandakes, “Zyediaopa Katakoyov twv totoypaqnuévov 
Bulavtivwv Kat petaBvfavtivwv vawv Aakwviac,” Aax.Xm. 13 
(1996): 167-235. 


data is not without its hazards. In the Late Byzantine 
period - to apply a chronological term that derives from 
the history of imperial Constantinople - many Orthodox 
villagers found themselves living under foreign rule. Of 
approximately 900 churches still standing on the island of 
Crete, for example, 95 percent are dated between the 
thirteenth and fifteenth century - that is, the period in 
which Orthodox villagers lived under Venetian hegemony 
(1204-1669). Italian names included in village church 
inscriptions pose problems of interpretation and raise 
questions about relationships between indigenous 
villagers and new settlers. The chronological limit of 
1453, significant in discussions of Constantinople and 
imperial hegemony, may not be as important for the 
consideration of villages in the former empire's hinter- 
lands. A number of churches from the late fifteenth cen- 
tury are mentioned in this volume. 

The information gathered from ecclesiastical 
decoration suggests that the church was far more than a 
container for the ritual celebration of weekly services. 
Written and painted sources illuminate its role as a guar- 
dian of rites of passage - moments of spiritual and physical 
transformation. Devotional strategies created to fulfill the 
unique needs of the late medieval village placed the Church 
in the critical position of providing succor and assistance in 
a time when political systems were transitory, and the 
memory of a lost and regained empire omnipresent. It 
appears from the representation of particular sinners in 
late medieval churches in Greece that those who disrupted 
religious and village order through alternative beliefs or 
subversive actions were publically condemned, illuminat- 
ing the Church's role as a regulator of local society. At 
the same time, monumental imagery expresses the views of 
the villagers, who, at times, used painted representations to 
manifest dissatisfaction with their overlords. 

In addition to foregrounding evidence provided by 
monumental decoration, this is the first study to address 
synthetically the archaeology of the late medieval village 
in Greece and to set the archaeological evidence on an 
equal footing with that of the painted and written 
sources. Field excavation and survey archaeology pro- 
vide ways of understanding the shape of the village and 
the interactions of people within it. As the principal 
investigator of the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century vil- 
lage that was built over ancient Panakton, I use this 
excavated site as a model by which to discuss comparable 


^ C. Maltezou, "Kotvovía xat téyvec otrjv EAAdSa Kata tov 13° arwva. 
Ioropikr| etloaywyn,” AeAt.Xp.Apy.ET. 21 (2000): 9-10. 
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settlements and through which to explore the everyday 
lives of the people. What was the extent of their house- 
hold belongings? What do the remains tell us about 
patterns of religious devotion? 

My study then takes the answers to these ques- 
tions and compares them to data from little-known 
and/or unpublished works from a number of sites 
in Greece that have been excavated over the past 
one hundred years. In addition, I introduce evidence 
from survey archaeology to consider the siting of 
villages and their specific physical features. A discus- 
sion of Byzantine horizontal watermills, for example, 
draws information from both archaeological survey 
data and painting in village churches to illuminate 
the position of the mill and the miller in village 
society. 

Emerging from the study of written, painted, and 
archaeological sources is a series of overlapping 
landscapes: agricultural, domestic, and sacred. I am inter- 
ested in the place of late medieval men and women within 
these landscapes and cultural horizons. This project is a 
study of the living, but it is also takes account of the dead. 
It is also an analysis of the memory of the living, of 
generations past, and of generations such as Mrs. 
Georgopoulou’s that are passing. At the core of this 
study is a belief in the continuity of village life, especially 
when considering patterns of lay piety. Thus, material for 
this book is also drawn from ethnographic studies under- 
taken by the author and collected from a number of 
sources." To these is added the evidence of epic poems 
and songs that circulated into the Ottoman period in 
Greece; such popular songs summoned the assistance of 
saints and recalled with longing a glorious Byzantine past. 

Abstract ideas take us only so far into the village, 
however. For this reason my study begins with 
the remains at hand. Three sources introduce the 
people, churches, themes, and approaches that form 
the core ofthis book and illustrate the kinds of materials 
available for study. The first is a private act of donation 
(Figure 1).^ Dated June 1457, the act is written on the 


" On the use of ethnography in archaeological fieldwork, see 
S. Aschenbrenner, “Archaeology and Ethnography in Messenia,” in 
Regional Variation in Modern Greece and Cyprus: Toward a Perspective 
on the Ethnography of Greece, eds. M. Dimen and E. Friedl, Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences 268 (1976), 158-67. 

? London, British Library ms. Addit. 5117, f. 224v. See 
M. Manoussacas, “Un acte de donation à l'église Sainte-Kyriaké de 
Mouchli (1457),” TM 8 (1981): 315-19; M. Richard, Inventaire des 
manuscripts grecs du British Museum, I, Fonds Sloane, Additional, 
Egerton, Cottonian et Stowe (Paris, 1952), 4. 


last page of a Greek Gospel book of 1326, a location that 
was intended to guarantee and safeguard the 
transaction.” In all likelihood the book belonged to 
the church of St. Kyriake, the institution that was the 
recipient of the donation. The two crosses at the top of 
the page are the signs (signa) of Constantine Strelitzas 
and his wife, Constantina, an Orthodox couple living in 
the settlement of Mouchli in the central Peloponnesos. 
The formulaic donation was typical for the period and 
demonstrates the type of pious act that would have been 
familiar to many villagers: in exchange for a modest 
donation - in this case a vineyard - prayers would be 
offered in perpetuity for the commemoration of the 
souls of the donors and of their families.'* The simple 
text states: 


In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit and of our sovereign and true greatly 
blessed Mother of God. We, the above, having signed 
with the venerable and life-giving cross through the 
hand of the notary, without any coercion or any 
other deception, [but] with a willingness of the soul 
and purity of mind, and after long consideration and 
simple and guileless thought, give this vineyard, 
which we have obtained through purchase from 
Th[e]otokios Meridis [in the area of] St. Kosmas 
adjacent to Nomikos as much and that which it is 
to the church of St. Kyriake for the salvation of our 
souls and for the commemoration of our parents and 
of ourselves, so that the above-mentioned sacred and 
all-holy church has it as long as the sun shines upon 
everything, and we and our heirs will always be 
estranged and separated from it. Regarding this act 
and its security this soul-giving letter was written to 
state and secure this through the trustworthy witness of 
those who were present. 


5 Similarly, see the fifteen acts of 1308/9-1380/81 written on the first two 
folios of a Gospel book, Athens, National Library of Greece, B. N. 7o. 
For an initial discussion of the acts, see H. Saradi-Mendelovici, "The 
Frankish Morea: The Evidence Provided by Acts of Private 
Transactions" in Viewing the Morea: Land and People in the Late 
Medieval Peloponnese, ed. S. Gerstel (Washington, DC, 2013), 186-211. 
Similar phraseology can be found in acts of donation to the 
Lembiotissa Monastery, located between Smyrna and Nymphaion 
in Asia Minor (F. Miklosich and J. Müller, eds., Acta et diplomata 
Graeca medii aevi sacra et profana, IV [Venice, 1871], 71, 127, 170, 227, 
234), and to the Vazelon Monastery near Trebizond (T. Ouspensky 
and V. Benechevitch, Actes de Vazélon: Matériaux pour server à 
l'histoire de la propriété rurale et monastique à Byzance aux XIe- 
XVe siécles [Leningrad, 1927]). 
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In the month of June in the year 6965 (= 1457). 
Signed: 


t Nicholas, priest and chartophylax of Mouchli 

t ... archdeacon (?) Akamates, I signed 

t The protekdikos, George Digenis, priest of Amyklai, I 
signed” 


^ Translation by the author. 


1. Private act of donation 
of June 1457, British 
Library, Add. 5117, fol. 224 v 
(© British Library Board) 


Although the church named in the deed has not been 
identified among the architectural remains of medieval 
Mouchli,^ its dedication points in all likelihood to a 
small chapel intended for burials. If this is the case, 


'6 Today the scattered remains of houses and churches still mark the site 
of what once was a large population center; few of the remains can be 
securely identified. See E. Darko, “H ioropu] onuaoía Kai rà 
onovdaudtepa épeimia tod MovyAMov," 'Ezt.Er. Bud. 2r. 10 (1933): 454-82. 
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then St. Kyriake was probably located on the outskirts of 
the settlement. In 1457, the year in which the couple 
signed the act, the Byzantines still ruled Mouchli. One 
year later, in July 1458, the city and the surrounding 
countryside were surrendered to the Turks. The fate of 
the Strelitzas family goes unrecorded. 

The inability of Constantine and Constantina 
Strelitzas to sign their names is not unusual for this 
period. As I will discuss in Chapter 2, most of the 
modest benefactors to Late Byzantine churches in the 
countryside would have had only a rudimentary 
knowledge of reading and writing. Nonetheless, 
certain legal standards had to be observed. The act 
includes proof that the couple was legally able to 
donate the property by establishing their ownership 
through purchase, and the Strelitzas took steps to pro- 
hibit their descendants from contesting the gift. The 
gift of the vineyard - whose value was in the sale or the 
use of the grapes harvested from it - would have been 
ample cause for a priest to recite commemorative 
prayers annually on behalf of the couple and their 
descendants. Similar gifts were occasionally memoria- 
lized through the inclusion of the benefactor's name or 
portrait within the church and requests for the priest to 
recite prayers on his or her behalf." 

Five years after the Strelitzas act was notarized, 
Xenos Digenis, an Orthodox artist from the same 


7 See Ch. 5, 131-33. 


2. Dedicatory inscription of 
1462, church of St. John the 
Hermit (Hagioi Pateres), Ano 
Phloria, Crete 


Peloponnesian town, Mouchli, painted the small 
church of St. John the Hermit (today Hagioi Pateres) 
in the village of Ano Phloria in the prefecture of 
Chania, Crete, an island under Venetian rule." A refu- 
gee from the Morea (Peloponnesos), the artist recorded 
his name and the town of his birth in a foundation 
inscription on the south wall of the small, single-aisled 
chapel (Figure 2). Placed next to the sanctuary screen, 
the framed inscription is set apart by an ornamental 
band from the monumental images below it. The upper 
lines of the text, naming the donors and outlining 
their contributions, are in large, capital letters. The 
last lines of the inscription, which names Digenis and 
requests the viewer (or priest) to pray on his behalf, are 
rendered in a smaller, more personal script. The use of 
different letter forms to differentiate between those 
who commissioned the painting and construction of 
the church and those who carried out the commission 
is common in the last centuries of Byzantium and 


18 The church is now known as Holy Fathers. For the Life of St. John 
the Hermit, one of the Holy Fathers, see L. Petit, “Saint Jean Xénos 
ou l'Ermite d'aprés son autobiographie,” AB 42 (1924): 5-20. For the 
church, see G. Gerola, Monumenti veneti nell'isola di Creta, 4 vols. 
(Venice, 1905-32), IV, 449; M. Vasilake-Mavrakake, “O Cwypaqoc 
Eévoc Atyevijs kai f| éxkAnoia tov Ayiwv Tlatépwv ota Anávo 
Popia Ledivov tfjg Kprtnys,” in Menpaypéva tov A’ AreOvovs 
Kpytodoy:xotv Xvveópíov, 2, BuGavtivoi xou Méoor Xpóvoi (Athens, 
1981), 550-70. 
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witnesses the growth of a class of artisans.'? The 
inscription reads: 


The holy and sacred church of our holy father John the 
Hermit was raised from the ground up and painted 
through the effort and expense of Kyr Manouel 
Eremoioannes, and of his wife Kale, and of their sons 
George and John, and of their daughters Theotokou and 
Stamata. I, Manouel Eremoioannes, leave to [the church 
of St. John] twenty goats and ten beehives, and I leave an 
area in its entirety, the one encompassed from ditch to 
ditch including houses, trees, and a vineyard, and the 
vineyard of Mournea and the field, as much as it is. Kyr 
Aligiezo Cocco bequeathed all of these things to St. John. 
Amen. In the year 1462, the 2oth of July. This was 
accomplished by the hand of Digenis from the town of 
Mouchli in the Morea. You, who look upon this, pray to 
the Lord on my behalf.*° 


Like the church of St. Kyriake in Mouchli, this modest 
building is supported by a donation of property. Milk 
and honey provided by the goats and beehives would 
have funded the upkeep ofthe building and compensated 
a priest for celebrating the liturgy and reading commem- 
orative prayers for the souls of the donors, whose bodies 
were, presumably, interred nearby. The dedication of the 
church to St. John the Hermit, the name saint of the 
donor, Manouel Eremoioannes, meant that the workings 
of the saint would have been particularly effective." 
The imagery within the small, barrel-vaulted church 
indicates that the structure was intended for both the 
living and the dead. The depiction in the apse of Sts. John 
Chrysostom and Basil the Great, the authors of the two 
most common liturgies, shows that the church was used 
for regular celebration; the words inscribed on their open 
scrolls derive from the silent prayers uttered by the priest 
in preparation for such rites. But the representation on 
the south wall of the Virgin and St. John the Baptist 
turned in supplication toward Christ (the so-called 


?? See, for example, the inscription in the church of the Holy Anargyroi 
in Kepoula, Mani (1265) below. I argue in Ch. 2 that differences in 
script may also reflect differing levels of literacy. The different letter- 
forms in the Digenis inscription are noted in Vasilake-Mavrakake, 
“O Cwypagos Eévoc Atyevijc,” 555 n. 24, but without comment. In 
1491 the painter inscribed his own name in the same fashion in the 
Myrtia Monastery in Aitolia, Greece. See M. Chatzidakis and E. 
Drakopoulou, "EAAgvec Goypágoi uev tHv Awon (1450-1830), 2, 
Kévrpo NeoeAAnvikwv Epevvov 62 (Athens, 1997), 255. 

Translation by the author. For the Greek text, see Vasilake- 
Mavrakake, “O (oypáqoc Eévoc Atyevijc,” 556. 

*" Vasilake-Mavrakake, “O Cwypagoc S£voc Atyevijs,” 556 fn. 26. 
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Deesis); the representation of the Archangel Michael, 
the guardian of souls, on the west wall; and the placement 
of the dedicatory inscription above the Deesis and facing 
a representation of St. John the Hermit on the north wall 
all demonstrate that the builders of the church were 
interested in expressing the hope for eternal salvation. 
To this end, they summoned heavenly assistance - the 
most effective of intercessors: the Virgin Mary and St. 
John the Baptist; the Archangel Michael; and the donor 
Eremoioannes' personal advocate, his name saint, John 
the Hermit. Furthermore, the representation of three 
large-scale military saints (Theodore, Demetrios, and 
George) reveals the donors' interest in divine protection 
for both the living and the dead. The inclusion of St. 
Mamas in the church decoration, as we shall see, was also 
significant, for the donors - as indicated by the mention 
of goats, beehives, and vineyards - were involved in 
agricultural production. It therefore fell to Mamas and 
other saints connected to farming and animal husbandry 
to protect related donations made to the church. 

One last critical detail emerges from this inscription, 
and it is the inclusion of the title Kyr.” A titular designa- 
tion for a man of elevated status within the village, the 
title reminds us that villages were economically and 
socially stratified.^ We do not, however, know if Kyr 
refers only to the benefactor's financial well-being (his 
ability to support the construction and decoration of the 
church) or if it additionally hints at his social 
connections, including his association with Lord Kyr 
Aligiezo Cocco, most likely a Venetian living on Crete. 

The excavated medieval village of Panakton, a hilltop 
settlement between Athens and Thebes, constitutes a third 
source for the study of the village. This single-aisled 


* On the use of the word kyr in a village context, see Séminaire de 
J. Lefort, "Anthroponymie et société villageoise (Xe-XIVe siécle),” in 
Hommes et richesses dans l'empire byzantin, vol. 2, eds. V. Kravari, 
J. Lefort, and C. Morrisson (Paris, 1991), 229. For other inscriptions 
from village churches containing this title, see S. Kalopissi-Verti, 
Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in Thirteenth-Century 
Churches of Greece (Vienna, 1992), 34, where the author observes 
that the term designates a man in the village who enjoyed “a certain 
social pre-eminence." 

A 13th-century inscription painted in the apse of St. John the Baptist 
in Kastania, Messenian Mani, divides its donors into the “elite” 
(mpoxpttot) and the “common people" (kotvóc Aadc), unambigu- 
ously establishing social divisions. Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory 
Inscriptions, 65, no. Aug Ph. Drosogianne, XyóXix OTIC 
Tolxyoypagies Tic éxxAnoiac Tob Ayiov To&vvov ro? IIpoópóuov oth 
MeyéAn Kaorávia Mávyç (Athens, 1982), 5, 196-99, 216-24. 

*4 S. Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval Settlement at Panakton,” Hesperia 

72 (2003): 199-204. 
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3. Church of the Sotera, Panakton, Attica 


church located at the center of the settlement was the focal 
point of the community (Figure 3). In ruins today, the 
church would once have resembled the Cretan chapel at 
Ano Phloria in its simple, vaulted construction and color- 
ful interior decoration. Indeed, traces of paint found in the 
narthex and nave confirm that the interior was once 
covered by figures of standing saints. A tomb in the north- 
east corner of the narthex contained the skeletons of three 
adults: two men and one woman. These are the remains of 
villagers who, like those named in inscriptions, would 
have been responsible for the church’s construction and 
upkeep. A coin found under the last of the remains to be 
entombed, those of the female adult, indicates that the 
deceased was placed in the grave by the end of the four- 
teenth century at the earliest.” The relationship of the 
skulls and the positioning of the bodies within the shared 
grave also suggest that the three skeletons represent 


^ A Venetian tornesello minted under the doge Antonio Venier (AD 
1382-1400) was found below the rib cage of the skeleton. The burial 
of the woman, therefore, postdated 1382. Other coins found on site, 
which include two torneselli dated to the reign of the doge Michele 
Steno, AD 1400-13, demonstrate that the settlement continued to 
exist into the early 15th century. 


members of a single family, much like the husband and 
wife memorialized in the act of donation to the Mouchli 
church. The tomb’s location next to the entrance to the 
church indicates that the family buried within was also 
responsible, at least in part, for the construction of the 
narthex, which was added to the village church shortly 
after its initial construction. Like those villagers named in 
the act and the church inscription, the Panakton family 
desired to link its fate to that of its local church. Burial in 
sacred ground ensured the protection of the body and 
prayers for the soul in perpetuity. And, indeed, the fact 
that the skeletons survived centuries after abandonment of 
the site and exposure of the church to looting demon- 
strates that the bodies were well hidden within the tomb. 
As we shall see, materials recovered from the tomb’s 
interior show that the deceased were indeed recalled by 
the members of their family and community. 

These cases - a modest act appended to a Gospel 
book, a church inscription naming donors, and the 
common grave of three villagers in a remote hilltop 
settlement —- illustrate the types of evidence that can 
be gleaned from written sources, church decoration, 
and archaeological excavation. They reveal the 
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villagers’ close ties to the land from which they 
derived their wealth and in which they were buried, 
their concerns about health in life and the protection 
of the deceased, and their interest in preserving the 
memory of the individual and the family. How villa- 
gers signed documents and the ways they were 
named in inscriptions also provide information 
about levels of literacy, the stratification of village 
communities, and the interaction of the village sup- 
plicant and the saints through the process of prayer. 
The position of the church at the center of village life 


(and death) and the mirroring of the name, face, or 
profession of the faithful in ecclesiastical decoration 
further suggest the critical role played by the church 
and its community of saints in village life. 

What was the physical setting for such interac- 
tions? What were the features of the village and the 
place of men and women within and beyond its 
boundaries? What evidence survives that might 
enable us to reconstruct the context of the medieval 
villager in Greece? These are the subjects of 
Chapter 1. 


CHAPTER ONE 


The Landscape of the Village 


~~ 


Understanding the landscape of the Late Byzantine 
village poses a particular challenge to modern-day scho- 
lars. Although churches, built of local stone, are found 
in abundance, they often appear to stand in isolation. 
Observing the small churches that survive in the 
Messenian countryside around the excavated site of 
Nichoria, the archaeologist John Rosser was prompted 
to ask: “where is the evidence for concomitant 
Byzantine domestic architecture? There are virtually 
no such identifiable remains, probably because the vil- 
lages were modest in size and the houses were of simple 
construction which was easily destroyed and plowed 
over." Where, indeed, are the remains of Byzantine 
houses and, by extension, Byzantine villages? Eroded 
by time or dismantled by human intervention, how can 
we reconstruct their plans, their settings, and their 
populations? 

The study of the Late Byzantine agrarian village in 
Greece is coming increasingly under the intense 
scrutiny of archaeologists and architectural historians.^ 
In order to investigate the landscape of the village, 
however, one first needs to define it. The legal language 
of the tax treatise, the archaeological language of 
ceramic scatter and habitation remains, and the ethno- 
graphic/ethnoarchaeological language of setting all 


+ J. Rosser and W. A. McDonald, “Introduction,” in Excavations at 
Nichoria in Southwest Greece, vol. 3, Dark Age and Byzantine 
Occupation, eds. W. A. McDonald, W. D. E. Coulson, and J. Rosser 
(Minneapolis, 1983), 354. 

* On the use of both written and archaeological sources to understand 
the landscape, see J. Bintliff, “Reconstructing the Byzantine 
Countryside: New Approaches 
Archaeology,” in Byzanz als Raum: Zu Methoden und Inhalten der 
historischen Geographie des östlichen Mittelmeerraumes in Mittelalter, 
eds. H. Belke et al., Tabula Imperii Byzantini 7 (Vienna, 2000), 37-63. 
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contribute to an understanding of the village’s plan, its 
features, and its population. 

Fundamental to any discussion of legal terminology 
is the eleventh- or twelfth-century fiscal treatise cod. 173 
in the Biblioteca Marciana, which defines the Byzantine 
village, the chorion, as a place where people live together 
and where houses are situated in close proximity to one 
another? Other legal texts, such as the Farmer's Law 
(vóuoc yecpyikóc), composed in an earlier period but 
still widely circulated in late medieval times, indicate 
that a cluster of neighboring houses was, in turn, sur- 
rounded by arable land and then by uncultivated fields 
and woodlands. Related to the chorion, yet different 
from it in size and features, was the agridion, a satellite 
settlement; scholars frequently translate this term as 
“hamlet.” This smaller settlement was built on unculti- 
vated land that was counted within the fiscal district 
of the chorion. Located at some distance from 


? Most recently, see L. Neville, "The Marcian Treatise on Taxation and 
the Nature of Bureaucracy in Byzantium," ByzF 26 (2000): 47-62, and 
eadem, Authority in Byzantine Provincial Society, 
(Cambridge, 2004), with collected bibliography and a discussion of 
the date of the text. For a translation of the tax treatise, see also 
C. M. Brand, “Two Treatises on Taxation," Traditio 25 (1969): 35-60. 
For a discussion of the term chorion, see also M. Kaplan, Les hommes 
et la terre à Byzance du VIe au XIe siècle: propriété et exploitation du 
sol (Paris, 1992), 95-101. 

I. P. Medvedev, ed., Vizantiiskii zemledel'cheskii zakon [Nomos 
Georgikos] (Leningrad, 1984). For an English translation and 
commentary, see W. Ashburner, “The Farmer's Law,” JHS 30 (1910): 
85-108; idem, “The Farmer’s Law (Continued),” JHS 32 (1912): 68-95. 
More than one hundred copies of the law code, ranging in date from 
the 11th to the 16th century, survive. See also the description of the 
village in A. E. Laiou, “The Byzantine Village (5th-14th c.),” in Les 
villages dans l'empire byzantin (IVe-XVe siécle), eds. J. Lefort, 
C. Morrisson, and J.-P. Sodini, Réalités byzantines 11 (Paris, 2005), 39. 
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the village, the agridion was bound to it through family 
connections and fiscal obligations. With the exception 
of the fiscal treatise, medieval sources rarely differenti- 
ate between choria and agridia. Thus the type of settle- 
ment, which has implications for the understanding of 
its population and its economy, must often be inferred 
from the context of the document. 

Landscape (survey) archaeology provides a means by 
which to weigh legal definitions of the village against the 
material evidence. Measuring the density and distribu- 
tion patterns of broken pottery on the surface of the land 
yields fairly reliable information on the location and 
relative size of settlements? An understanding of the 
material remains can be refined by mapping architectural 
features, such as houses, churches, mills, and graves, as 
well as through identifying infrastructure, roads, 
bridges, and threshing floors. Iron slag, a by-product of 
smelting, gives evidence of small-scale metalworking 
industries, just as millstones can suggest levels of agri- 
cultural production. Landscape archaeology can reliably 
predict the longevity of settlements in regions where firm 
pottery chronologies exist. Looking broadly at the land 
helps us understand decisions about siting settlements 
against the backgrounds of historical geography and land 
use. For these reasons, the material evidence needs to be 
considered together with the legal sources, measuring 
definitions provided by the law against those that emerge 
from study of the land. 

Although the legal criteria for identifying settlements 
are clear, the archaeological criteria for distinguishing 
between choria and agridia are still not codified. Every 
survey team has its own guidelines for collecting 
and interpreting finds, presenting substantial challenges 
to those who attempt to read across the data. A few 
examples from well-established surveys demonstrate the 
different approaches taken to classify the same material. 
For members of the Laconia Survey, a hamlet (agridion) 
measures 0.30-1.00 hectares and the surface remains of a 
village (chorion) measure 1.00-3.00 hectares. Members of 


° On the use of survey pottery to determine sizes and types of 
settlements, see L. Foxhall, “Small, Rural Farmstead Sites in 
Ancient Greece: A Material Culture Analysis" in Chora und 
Polis, eds. F. Kolb and E. Müller-Luckner (Munich, 2004), 249-67. 
For a discussion of the difficulties in terminology, see P. Armstrong, 
"The Survey Area in the Byzantine and Ottoman Periods," in The 


o 


Laconia Survey: Continuity and Change in a Greek Rural Landscape, 
vol. 1, Methodology and Interpretation, eds. W. Cavanagh et al. 
(London, 2002), 347-48; M. Hahn, "The Berbati-Limnes Survey: 
The Early Byzantine to Modern Period," in The Berbati-Limnes 
Archaeological Survey 1988-1990, eds. B. Wells and C. Runnels 


the Asea Valley Survey differentiated between "first-level 
sites,” or villages, and “second-level sites,” settlements of 
one or two houses.’ The Southern Argolid Survey identi- 
fied sites under 0.3 hectares as single houses or farmsteads 
and those over 1.0 hectares as villages." Fixed archaeolo- 
gical criteria for the identification of late medieval villages 
are essential to this discussion. I would propose the fol- 
lowing: villages measure roughly 1 to 8 hectares. They can 
be identified through the recovery of large quantities of 
pottery in a range of wares, including glazed bowls 
and plates, plain wares for table use, cooking pots, and 
storage vessels.? Iron slag is frequently recovered on the 
surface of the ground. The sites often have access to 
sources of water and cobblestone or paved paths used by 
animals (kalderimia); churches and graves are located in 
close proximity." The defining feature of a village, how- 
ever, is its duration, as seen in the chronological range of 
ceramic wares and numismatic finds. Late medieval vil- 
lages are multigenerational." 


(Stockholm, 1996), 437. See also, most recently, on villages in 
the region of Sagalassos, Turkey, A. K. Vionis, J. Poblome, B. De 
Cupere, and M. Waelkens, ^A Middle-Late Byzantine Pottery 
Assemblage from Sagalassos: Typo-Chronology and Sociocultural 
Interpretation," Hesperia 79 (2010): 423-64. 

B. Forsén, “Medieval-Early Modern Settlement Patterns,” in 
J. Forsén and B. Forsén, The Asea Valley Survey: An Arcadian 
Mountain Valley from the Palaeolithic Period until Modern Times 
(Stockholm, 2003), 317. See also T. Koukoulis, “Medieval Methana,” 
in A Rough and Rocky Place: The Landscape and Settlement History 
of the Methana Peninsula, Greece, eds. C. Mee and H. Forbes 
(Liverpool, 1997), 92-100. 

M. H. Jameson, C. N. Runnels, and T. H. Van Andel, A Greek 
Countryside: The Southern Argolid from Prehistory to the Present 
Day (Stanford, 1994), 420. 

In most cases, the number of diagnostic medieval sherds is relatively 
small. This was the case with material collected by the Pylos 
Regional Archaeological Project, where I analyzed the Late Roman 
and medieval pottery. Byzantine archaeologists, led by Guy Sanders, 
have made great strides in establishing a relative chronology for 
glazed fine wares, primarily based on pottery excavated at Corinth. 
However, the dating and identification of coarse wares and cooking 
wares, the majority of fragments found in surveys of rural sites, is 
still in progress. In regions such as Messenia, where there have been 
few systematic excavations, the chronology of local vessel shapes 
and fabrics has yet to be fully established. For the differentiation of 
pottery from sites in Boeotia, see J. Vroom, “Medieval and Post- 
Medieval Pottery from a Site in Boeotia: A Case Study Example of 
Post-Classical Archaeology in Greece,” BSA 93 (1998): 513-46. 

For a useful discussion of survey methodology in mapping villages, 
see Forsén and Forsén, The Asea Valley Survey, 317. 

Of course, there are certainly many Byzantine villages that subsisted, 
for political, military, or other reasons, for only a few generations. 
Regarding the longevity of villages one must read the archaeological 
material with care, because ceramic shapes at the rural level did not 
change quickly and coins could be hoarded. 
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Archaeological definitions based on size, location, ame- 
nities, and goods can confirm the distinction between 
choria and agridia found in sources such as the fiscal treatise 
in the Marciana. Other written sources help populate the 
village with people and animals. Estate registers known as 
praktika were compiled by agents of the imperial govern- 
ment; in them we find valuable information about indivi- 
dual “hearths,” including the name of the head of family, 
the number of other family members who resided in the 
household, the number and kinds of livestock that the 
family owned (horses, donkeys, oxen, cows, pigs), and 
the family’s fiscal obligations." The listing of names yields 
vital information for the study of property transmission 
and inheritance, family size and structure, and economic 
stratification. In the aggregate, the information provides 
population numbers for individual villages, but deeper 
analysis of the registers also reveals subpopulations, such 
as widows, children, and priests. The most extensive 
archives are found on Mt. Athos, whose monasteries 
owned numerous estates in northern Greece and on several 
islands.” Angeliki Laiou, Jacques Lefort, and others have 
mined the Athos documents for critical information about 
naming patterns, demographics, and the rural economy. ^ 
The Monastery of St. John the Theologian on Patmos also 
has an archive that includes documents regarding the prop- 
erties it owned.” An important praktikon of 1264 details 
the holdings of the Latin archbishop on the island of 
Kephalonia, which includes a number of villages populated 
by the indigenous Greek Orthodox.^ These documents 
and others, including boundary surveys (periorismoi), con- 
tribute to the study of the village, its inhabitants, and fea- 
tures of the agrarian landscape. 


? See G. G. Litavrin, “Relations and Family Law in the Byzantine 
Countryside of the Eleventh Century: An Analysis of the Praktikon 
of 1073," DOP 44 (1990): 187-93. 

To date, twenty-two volumes of the Acts of Athos have been pub- 
lished under the administration of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres and the Academy of Athens. 

A. Laiou, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine Empire: A Social and 
Demographic Study (Princeton, 1977); J. Lefort, “Anthroponymie et 
société villageoise (Xe-XIVe siécle)," in Hommes et richesses dans 
l'empire byzantin, vol. 2, VIIIe-XVe siécle, eds. V. Kravari, J. Lefort, 
and C. Morrisson, Réalités byzantines 3 (Paris, 1991), 236-38. See also 
D. Jacoby, “Phénomènes de démographie rurale à Byzance aux 
XIIle, XIVe et XVe siècles,” Études rurales 5-6 (1962): 161-86 
(repr., D. Jacoby, Société et démographie à Byzance et en Romanie 
latine [London, 1975], no. 3). 

M. Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou, ed., Butavrivà éyypapa tG uovic 
Iláruov, IL Anuooiwv Aerrovpyóv (Athens, 1980). 

T. Tzannetatos, ed. To mpaxtixov tç Aemvikic nokon 
KegaAAmvíac tod 1264 xai 4 énrrour] adtod (Athens, 1965). 
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A portion of the Byzantine Peloponnesos was inven- 
toried in the fourteenth century for landholders from 
Italy.” The estates belonged to a branch of the 
Acciaiuoli, a Florentine banking family. In 1325 the 
Acciaiuoli began to acquire properties near the port of 
Glarentza (modern-day Killini) in the northwestern 
Peloponnesos. By the middle of the fourteenth century, 
their estates spread across Messenia, Elis, and the region 
of Corinth. The estate surveys, like Byzantine praktika, 
provide the names of the family members living in the 
household, the animals kept on the land, and the tax 
obligations for the year (acrosticum or telo). On May 27, 
1354, for example, when Niccoló Acciaiuoli took 
possession of the castle of the Holy Archangel, a forty- 
six-page inventory was compiled listing all of the 
holdings belonging to that property.’ One of these 
was the village of Cremidi (Kremmydia), close to 
Metamorphosis  (Skarminga) which was then 
populated by sixty-one families, or approximately two 
hundred residents. Orthodox men baptized with the 
names of popular saints - including George, Michael, 
Demetrios, and Basil - headed most of the households 
in the village. But in three cases women, most likely 
widows, appear as heads of household. Three 
men, listed without wives but with children, were 
probably widowers.'? 

The inventory also reveals the need for agricultural 
labor. Work in the fields required extra manpower, 
provided by brothers or nephews who are listed as 
additional members of nuclear families. Work must 
have been plentiful. The inventory lists a large number 
of livestock: 19 cows, 2 asses, 34 oxen, 8 pack animals, and 
119 sheep. According to the account, the village was 
stratified both economically and socially. Two of the 
households with associated land holdings (staseis) are 
assigned to villagers who are called magistri, denoting a 
higher social status. The wide variation in land holdings 
and in payments also shows that the villagers ranged 
from those who owned large amounts of property 
(the highest assessment is five hyperpera, seventeen 
sterlings, one tournois) to those who were impoverished 


7 J. Longnon and P. Topping, Documents sur le régime des terres dans 
la principauté de Morée au XIVe siécle (Paris and The Hague, 1969). 

18 Ibid., 73-76. For an English translation and brief commentary on the 
text, see S. Gerstel, "Medieval Messenia," in Sandy Pylos: An 
Archaeological History from Nestor to Navarino, ed. J. Davis 
(Austin, 1998; repr., Princeton, 2008), 229-33. 

? On the relatively low number of widows and widowers listed as 
heads of household, see B. Panagiotopoulos, IIAqu0vouóc Kou 
oikiouoi tys IeAorovvrjoov 1306-1806 aiwvac (Athens, 1987), 41. 
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4. Chrysobull of 1319, south wall of the southwest chamber, church of the Virgin Hodegetria (Aphentiko), Brontocheion Monastery, 
Mystras (photo courtesy of the 5th Ephoreia of Byzantine Antiquities, Sparta) 


and paid no taxes. Of all of the staseis that were listed in the 
inventory, twenty-one were abandoned (stasie deserte), a 
number that is not unusual for this estate or, presumably, 
for the region in the period when the inventory was 
compiled.*° The remains of medieval Cremidi have yet to 
be found. The earlier village rests, in all likelihood, in close 
proximity to the modern-day villages of Ano and Kato 
Kremmydia that preserve the name.” 

Imperial chrysobulls and episcopal acts also include 
details of property holdings and paroikoi of specific 
institutions. Detailing agricultural features and naming 


?? Thid., 65. 

?' In a preliminary survey of the villages and the fields immediately 
surrounding them, I could not identify any medieval pottery on the 
ground. 


villages (choria), hamlets (agridia), and churches, they 
provide further evidence for the structure of villages in 
medieval Greece. Painted in the Hodegetria Church at 
Mystras, the katholikon of an important fourteenth- 
century monastery, are representations of a set of imper- 
ial chrysobulls; they are acts of donation that list villages 
that include churches or chapels, mills, fields, vineyards, 
olive groves, or fruit trees, suggesting that they are estab- 
lished entities (Figure 4).^ The Mystras chrysobulls are 
displays of imperial munificence, although from the 


^ S. Gerstel, “Mapping the Boundaries of Church and Village: 
Ecclesiastical and Rural Landscapes in the Late Byzantine 
Peloponnese,” in Viewing the Morea: Land and People in the Late 
Medieval Peloponnese, ed. S. Gerstel (Washington, DC, 2013), 
335-68. 
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perspective of the landscape they are word maps that 
situate villages and agricultural features. Aside from 
legal agreements, sporadic acts of donation also survive, 
such as the donation of the Strelitzas couple to the church 
of St. Kyriake in Mouchli (Figure 1), or the humble acts of 
donation preserved for the Vazelon monastery near 
Trebizond (Trabzon, modern-day Turkey), which 
provide comparable data from another region of 
Byzantium.” Such evidence demonstrates the involve- 
ment of members of modest communities in the life of 
the church through acts of pious donation. 
Anthropological studies of villages have examined 
the traditional chorion as part of the Greek social 
landscape.** Focusing on the chorion as the framework 
for a broad spectrum of social relations, ethnographers 
have often described the features of the village as if 
they were stage decorations framing the interactions of 
actors. Susan Sutton has cautioned that “few, if any 
ethnographies have even bothered to define what is 
meant by the term village (xcpió, horio)."^ Looking 
beyond the chorion, however, ethnoarchaeologists have 
begun to chart other types of settlements that share the 
rural landscape."^ The examination of varied rural settle- 
ments and the relationship between those who lived in 
them (either permanently or temporarily) may help us 
frame questions about Byzantine villages and villagers. 
Settlements smaller than traditional villages include not 
only hamlets, but also seasonal habitations (kalyvia) used 
by shepherds or agricultural workers. Studying the 
region of Nemea in the northeastern Peloponnesos, 


^? T. Ouspensky and V. Benechevitch, Actes de Vazélon: Matériaux 
pour server à l'histoire de la propriété rurale et monastique à Byzance 
aux XIIIe-XVe siècles (Leningrad, 1927). 

E. Friedl's publication Vasilika: A Village in Modern Greece 
(New York, 1962) stimulated the ethnographic study of the Greek 
traditional village for American researchers. For connections 
between archaeology and ethnography, see S. B. Sutton, ed., 
Contingent Countryside: Settlement, Economy, and Land Use in the 
Southern Argolid since 1700 (Stanford, 2000). 

S. B. Sutton, "Settlement Patterns, Settlement Perception: Rethinking 
the Greek Village," in Beyond the Site: Regional Studies in the Aegean 
Area, ed. P. N. Kardulias (Lanham, MD, 1994), 314. 

Problematizing traditional views of sites as either urban or rural, 
M. Veikou has urged the consideration of new approaches to under- 
standing settlements of the Middle Byzantine period, based on her 
fieldwork in Epiros. See M. Veikou, "Rural Towns’ and ‘In- 
Between’ or ‘Third Spaces Settlement Patterns in Byzantine 
Epirus (7th-11th Centuries) from an Interdisciplinary Approach,” 
Archeologia Medievale 36 (2009): 43-54; eadem, "Urban or Rural? 
Theoretical Remarks on the Settlement Patterns in Byzantine Epirus 
(7th-11th Centuries),” BZ 103 (2010): 171-93. 
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Sutton recorded the way in which local residents cate- 
gorized types of settlements: 


They recognize a range of settlement types from the xaAvfi 
(temporary shelter) to the nóg (polis, city). Between these 
extremes are the kcpórnoA (komopolis, market town), the 
xwpto, and smaller clusters of housing known by a variety 
of terms and approximating what I have labeled hamlets. 
Sometimes these smaller settlements are simply called 
uepuk& omitia (several houses) belonging to a particular 
family. At other times, they combine the family name 
with an ending such as -eika. They may also be referred 
to as cvvotkíec (sinoikies, neighborhoods), similar to the 
neighborhoods within a village or town.” 


Sutton detects other differences between the village 
and hamlet, ones that may have implications for the 
study of rural populations in Late Byzantium: "Villages 
contain a coalition of different patrilinies which united to 
form the settlement, whereas hamlets represent but a 
single line.”** The intermarriage of these lines created a 
sense of community, stability, and identity. The relation- 
ship between village, hamlet, and kalyvia in the Early 
Modern period appears to be a shifting one; the rural 
landscape, based on study of traditional societies, is 
much more fluid than previously believed. 

Looking at a more fluid model for rural settlements 
may help us interpret relationships between villages that 
are often viewed in isolation. Footpaths connect Karynia 
and Polemitas, villages in the western Mani, to Exo 
Nyphi, a village across the mountains in the eastern 
Mani. The paths traverse upland fields that would have 
been used for animal grazing. Traces of temporary 
shelters (kalyvia) are found in the highlands, suggesting 
that villagers from either side of the Mani may have come 
together during certain seasons. Unpublished inscrip- 
tions in the Late Byzantine churches of the three villages 
document the close ties between Polemitas, Karynia, and 
Exo Nyphi - ties that can only be understood through 
knowledge of transhumance and seasonal travel. Such 
interconnections must be far more common than we 
currently understand and depend on a thorough under- 
standing of the place of the village in the landscape and in 
relation to other settlements. Having defined the Late 
Byzantine village through the examination of legal, 


7 Sutton, “Settlement Patterns,” 322. 

8 Thid., 323. One could point to the skeletons excavated at Panakton, 
which represent radically different skull shapes, as an indication that 
the buried descended from different family lines. S. Gerstel et al., “A 
Late Medieval Settlement at Panakton,” Hesperia 72 (2003): 202-4. 
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5. Excavated church of the Sotera with view to tower, Panakton, Attica 


archaeological, and anthropological perspectives, it 
remains for us to assemble and assess the physical 
remains. 


THE EXCAVATED EVIDENCE 


Looking for choria in the archaeological record is 
challenging. Investigating the shape of the Byzantine 
village has never been the exclusive goal of systematic 
excavation.” As later levels of earlier sites, village 
remains have often been poorly excavated, insufficiently 
analyzed, or even summarily discarded. Recognizing the 
cultural significance of rural settlements, archaeologists 
working in Greece are increasingly turning their 
attention to the shape of the chorion in the late medieval 
period - its plan, its houses, and its churches. 

As noted in the Introduction, one rare example of an 
excavated village is the fourteenth- and early fifteenth- 
century settlement built on the ruins of ancient 
Panakton, a Classical and Hellenistic garrison post 


^? For the use of archaeology in the study of the village, see J. Rosser, 
“A Research Strategy for Byzantine Archaeology,” Byzantine 
Studies/Etudes Byzantines 6 (1979): 152-66. 


mentioned in Thucydides’ Peloponnesian | Wars? 
Although only partially excavated, the site already reveals 
valuable information about the shape of a late medieval 
fortified village and its residents.” Located on a summit of 
the Parnes-Kithairon mountain range midway between 
Athens and Thebes was an ancient kastron, a fortification 
that included towers overlooking the land. In the four- 
teenth century it was reinhabited, leaving the villagers to 
tame the dramatically sloping terrain enclosed by the 
ancient walls. The result was an irregular village plan 
(Figures 5, 6), with the medieval structures sited in 


3° The site was excavated in 1991 and 1992 under the direction of Mark 
Munn. For the Classical levels of Panakton, see M. Munn, “First 
Excavations at Panakton on the Attic-Boiotian Frontier,” Boeotia 
Antiqua 6 (1996): 47-58. For a preliminary report on survey of the 
Skourta Valley, see M. Munn and M. L. Munn, “Studies on the Attic- 
Boiotian Frontier: The Stanford-Skourta Plain Project,” Boiotia 
Antique 1 (1989): 73-127; M. Munn, “New Light on Panakton and 
the Attic-Boiotian Frontier,” in Boiotika: Vortrüge vom 5. interna- 
tionalen Bóotien-Kolloquium zu Ehren von Professor Dr. Siegfried 
Lauffer (Munich, 1989), 231-44. For the site's medieval level, see 
Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval Settlement,” 147-234. 

Three additional houses are identified in E. Sigalos, Housing in 
Medieval and Post-Medieval Greece, BAR International Series 1291 
(Oxford, 2004), 213-15, house nos. 3, 4, 5. 
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6. Plan, Panakton, Attica 


different directions. Churches and smaller chapels are 
built on an east-west axis, as mandated by liturgical 
requirements. Unconstrained by such considerations, 
houses and storage rooms follow a considerably less 
uniform arrangement. Some hug the ancient walls, 
incorporating towers or fortifications into their plans 
(House II). Some follow the contour lines of the slope, 
making use of narrow, flat ledges to support elongated 
plans (House IV). Others are built into the hill’s steep 
incline; attached rooms occupy different levels in order 
to exploit the slanting bedrock for paving or shelving 
(House I). These varying orientations give the immedi- 
ate impression that the design of the village was entirely 
haphazard, an impression seemingly confirmed by the 
sloppy construction of the rubble buildings. Evidence 
from excavation, in fact, indicates that the challenges of 
construction on a steep incline may have required 
houses and churches to be built uncomfortably close 
to one another. Moreover, there is reason to suspect that 
the need to shelter a rapidly expanding population 
dictated an accelerated rate of construction." The 


* On the relationship between the dense construction of village houses 
and female gossip, see Chapter 3, 96-100. 


impression that the residents moved to a hastily con- 
structed site is bolstered by the surprising amount of 
twelfth-century ecclesiastical sculpture that was recut 
and incorporated into the site’s main church for the orna- 
mentation of its templon epistyle, door lintels, and 
jambs.? 

When the ancient fortress was repopulated in 
the later Middle Ages, a tower was constructed at the 
peak of the settlement. Communicating visually with a 
second tower across the valley, it marked the landscape 
and provided protection by alerting the villagers to 
imminent danger?* The lower courses of the site's 
ancient walls, still visible, were incorporated into houses, 
or, in some cases, rebuilt.” Other elements of infrastruc- 
ture include cisterns for water, as yet unexplored, and 
pathways that ran through the village, connecting what 
may have been a keep at the pinnacle to the broadest 
terrace of habitation at the lowest level of the walled site. 
Paths also run to the arable fields immediately below 
the settlement and, presumably, to the valley below. 
The settlement was connected to the plains of Eleusis 
by a dirt road that was supported by retaining walls; 
this road, which may have been constructed in ancient 
times, functioned well into the Early Modern period.’ 
The late medieval village at Panakton offers not only the 
opportunity to examine the site and its features, but also 
its residents, for when the site was abandoned, the dead 
were left in their graves. 


55 H, Grossman in Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval Settlement,” 189-95. 
The use of fragments of 12th-century carvings in the Panakton 
church may provide important evidence for the relocation of com- 
munities and their attempts to carry the memories of sacred build- 
ings to new sites through the incorporation of architectural spolia. 
The same phenomenon can be traced in Late Byzantine churches at 
Mystras, which incorporate sculptural fragments from churches in 
Lakaidaimonia (Sparta), in the valley below. See G. Pallis, “Neotepa 
yta To epyaotüpio yàvntikńs THs Lapapivacg (téAn 120v-apxéq 
1300 ai)" Aelt.Xp.Apy.Et. 27 (2006): 91-100 (with collected 
bibliography). 

34 Ceramic and numismatic finds, as well as identical construction 

techniques, establish that the towers were built at the same time. 

According to modern-day villagers in the region, a number of stones 

from the site, including the monolithic stones of the ancient walls, 


3 


a 


were removed to build modern structures. It is impossible to gauge 
how much the medieval residents rebuilt or augmented the ancient 
walls for defensive purposes. 

The road, which connected Panakton to the plain of Eleusis through 
a series of switchbacks, was probably built in the Classical period for 
military purposes. See E. Vanderpool, “Roads and Fortresses in 
Northwestern Attica,” California Studies in Classical Antiquity 11 
(1978): 227-45. 


36 
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A second important site for the study of the medieval 
village is Nichoria, a ridgetop settlement in southwestern 
Messenia that was excavated and studied from 1969 
to 1974.” The remains of buildings in two areas of the 
site include a house (Unit II-1),? a small double-apsed 
church (Unit IV-2), a storage facility (Unit L21-1), 
and walls of other structures. Although they date 
between the late tenth and the twelfth century, there is 
evidence that the settlement survived into the thirteenth 
century and perhaps even later. Medieval levels of the site 
were largely eroded, but those buildings that were 
excavated indicate the existence of a small settlement. 
The discovery of an abundance of slag in the medieval 
levels suggested to the excavators that the residents of 
this village were involved in metalworking. Although 
individual houses and churches have been excavated 
at other sites (see the discussion that follows), Panakton 
and Nichoria constitute the two best-studied late 
medieval villages in Greece. 

Other sites indicate the kind of material available 
through excavation, either of wholly medieval settle- 
ments or of more ancient remains. The partial excavation 
of Karyoupolis, a fortified hilltop settlement in the Mani, 
brought to light several domestic or public structures 
of the thirteenth century, as well as roof tiles, pottery, 
and wells. Only partially published, the plan and location 
of the site - i.e., overlooking an important route through 
the Mani - suggests that Karyoupolis may have been a 
strategic settlement with a substantial population.” 
Far from the mainland, walls and ceramics of the late 
medieval period point to a settlement existing at 
Priniatikos Pyrgos in Crete. Copious amounts of slag 
marked the medieval levels of the site, indicating 
that this settlement, like Nichoria, was engaged in 
metalworking.*® The excavated evidence is, however, 
frustratingly sparse. Only future work in this area will 


Y  J. Rosser and W. P. Donovan, “The Architecture,” in Excavations at 
Nichoria in Southwest Greece, vol. 3, Dark Age and Byzantine 
Occupation, eds. W. A. McDonald, W. D. E. Coulson, and 
J. Rosser (Minneapolis, 1983), 357-77. 

3 Household ceramic wares and an iron knife blade found within the 
excavation of this building, as well as similarities to structures 
excavated at Panakton, indicate a domestic function. The earthen 
floor was not unusual for modest houses of the period. 

3 On the history of the site and a preliminary report of the excavation 
of several buildings, see R. Etzeoglou, “Kapvovmodtc, pia 
epeinwuévn BoCavtivy MOAN. Xyeóiaoua totopiKrs yeoypoaqíac trc 
BopetoavavoAikri; Mávnc," Aak.27. 9 (1988): 2-60. 

4° B. Hayden and M. Tsipopoulou, “The Priniatikos Pyrgos Project: 
Preliminary Report on the Rescue Excavation of 2005-2006," 
Hesperia 81 (2012): 507-84. 


provide critical evidence for the day-to-day lives of many 
medieval villagers. The kinds of remains found at 
Priniatikos Pyrgos suggest that more attention needs 
to be paid to the medieval strata excavated at ancient 
sites. Medieval ceramics uncovered during excavations 
in the 1950s at the Palace of Nestor near Pylos, Messenia, 
have recently been documented through publication and 
indicate the value that such finds - even odd finds 
recovered within ancient layers - may have for the 
study of the village.” 


EVIDENCE FROM ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Populations that are archaeologicall and textually 
invisible - those who did not reside in well-excavated 
centers or who left no written accounts of their day-to- 
day lives - can be studied through landscape archaeology 
or surface survey.“ Due to the large amount of land that 
can be covered by survey, the archaeological record 
establishes vital information about settlement patterns, 
the rural economy, and relations between villages and 
agridia. Numerous surveys have investigated the south- 
ern Greek mainland and the Peloponnesos.” These have 


* See fn. 143, below. 

1 On the “archaeologically invisible,” see the insightful discussion by 
P. N. Kardulias, "Toward an Anthropological Archaeology in 
Greece,” Historical Archaeology 28 (1994): 39-55. 

5 Among others, see W. A. McDonald and G. R. Rapp, eds., The 
Minnesota Messenia Expedition: Reconstructing a Bronze Age 
Regional Environment (Minneapolis, 1972); J. L. Bintliff and 
A. M. Snodgrass, “The Cambridge/Bradford Boetian Expedition: 
The First Four Years,” JFA 12 (1985): 123-61; M. H. Jameson, 
C. N. Runnels, and T. H. Van Andel, A Greek Countryside: The 
Southern Argolid from Prehistory to the Present Day (Stanford, 1994); 
J. L. Bintliff, “Frankish Countryside in Central Greece: The Evidence 
from Archaeological Field Survey,” in The Archaeology of Medieval 
Greece, eds. P. Lock and G. D. R. Sanders (Oxford, 1996), 1-18; 
B. Wells and C. Runnels, eds., The Berbati-Limnes Archaeological 
Survey 1988-1990 (Stockholm, 1996); W. Cavanagh et al., eds., The 
Laconia Survey: Continuity and Change in a Greek Rural Landscape, 
vol. 2, Archaeological Data (London, 1996); C. Mee and H. Forbes, 
eds., A Rough and Rocky Place: The Landscape and Settlement 
History of the Methana Peninsula, Greece (Liverpool, 1997); 
E. F. Athanassopoulos, “Landscape Archaeology of Medieval and 
Pre-Modern Greece: The Case of Nemea,” in Aegean Strategies: 
Studies of Culture and Environment on the European Fringe, eds. 
P. N. Kardulias and M. T. Shutes (Lanham, MD, 1997), 79-105; 
J. L. Davis S. E. Alcock, J. Bennet, Y. G. Lolos, and 
C. W. Shelmerdine, "The Pylos Regional Archaeological Project, 
Part 1: Overview and the Archaeological Survey," Hesperia 66 
(1997): 391-494; W. Cavanagh et al, eds, The Laconia Survey: 
Continuity and Change in a Greek Rural Landscape, vol. 1, 
Methodology and Interpretation (London, 2002); Forsén and 
Forsén, The Asea Valley Survey. 
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7. Church of the Transfiguration, Metamorphosis (Skarminga), Messenia (photo: M. Kappas) 


recorded the traces of choria and agridia, usually 
described in catalogs that include the location of the 
site, a description of any standing features, and a listing 
of finds, primarily fragments of pottery. Few medieval 
settlements identified by survey archaeologists have been 
the subject of more in-depth analysis. 

One village revealed through survey is a small settle- 
ment near modern-day Metamorphosis (formerly 
Skarminga or Skarmega) in Messenia.** Located at the 
end of the Metaxada Valley, twenty kilometers inland 
and upland from the sea, the settlement is recorded as 
Scarmega in the Grimani census of 1700, which listed 
fifty-four residents, or ten households.” At the center 
of the site is the church of the Transfiguration of the 
Savior (Sotera), located next to a copious spring and 
marked by a cross on the plan (Figures 7, 8). 
Architectural historians have dated the heavily altered 
church to the early eleventh century on the basis of details 


^* S. Gerstel, “Metamorfosi Skarminga (POSI A4)," in Davis et al., 
"The Pylos Regional Archaeological Project, Part 1," 477-80. 
^^ Panagiotopoulos, IIArfvouóc Kai oixicuoí, 262, 300. 


of masonry and building typology.“ Excavations carried 
out inside the church in 2010, however, revealed several 
tombs with associated pottery and glass fragments, as well 
as fifty bronze coins from the reigns of Manuel I 
Komnenos (r. 1143-80) and Isaac II Angelos (r. 1185-95; 
1203-4). The recent discoveries accord with readings of 
the fragmented pottery collected during archaeological 
survey in the surrounding fields. First published by the 
author in 1997, the fragments belong to green and brown 
painted-ware bowls, crudely incised sgraffito plates and 
bowls, and flat-bottomed storage jars. Evidence provided 
by the pieces of household pottery suggests habitation later 
than the eleventh century, possibly the end ofthe twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The ceramic scatter is 
consistent with a surrounding settlement of approximately 
four hectares in area, with dwelling locations roughly 


4° A. Kavvadia-Spondyle and K. Tsoures, “Avo BuCavtivés exxAnoies 
otn Meoonvia,” Apy.AeAt. 47-48 (1992-93): 278-91. 

* M. Vlazaki, ed., 2000-2010: Arnó ro avaokaqikó épyo Twv epopeiwv 
apyaiotytwv (Athens, 2012), 143-48. I thank Michalis Kappas for 
sharing with me his unpublished paper on the finds. 
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8. Density of ceramic fragments found in surface survey by Pylos Regional Archaeological Project (PRAP) at Metamorphosis 


(Skarminga), Messenia (drawing by the author) 


indicated by ceramic clusters (Figure 8). The range of 
pottery types recovered through archaeological survey 
provides critical information about the wealth of indivi- 
dual households and communities. Pottery found at 
this site included fine wares (e.g., crudely incised glazed 
bowls and stemmed lamps and goblets), cooking pots of 
various shapes and made in local clay fabrics, and storage 
vessels (amphorae, mixing pots, and even one small, por- 
table pithos); even without the benefit of excavating the 
surrounding fields, the pottery shows that the households 
were modest. The vessel types found, the distribution of 
the ceramic remains, the size of the church, the abundant 
source of water, and the presence of paved pathways 
(kalderimia)* together evidence the location of a late 
medieval agricultural village. 


48 According to the project's records, “one older stone-walled track (or 
kalderimi) was partly destroyed in 1994; it apparently led east to the 
church of the Panayia, ca. 600 m. west of the village of Touloupa 
Hani. Another old stone-walled track is preserved further north, 
near the church of Ayios Ioannis.” For a discussion of kalderimia in 


general, see B. Forsén, “The Road Network of the Valley,” in Forsén 
and Forsén, The Asea Valley Survey, 71-74. 


Ceramic remains found through survey can also 
provide evidence for local or even long-distance trade 
networks and thus illuminate relationships that villa- 
gers had with those outside their immediate sphere. At 
Metamorphosis (Skarminga), the absence of imported 
ceramic wares suggests that the residents either had 
little contact with foreign settlers in the region or that 
they were unable to obtain the kinds of decorated 
table wares that circulated at sites closer to the 
shore - for example, in regional centers of Venetian 
habitation such as Modon (Methone) and Coron 
(Korone) which had strong commercial ties to north- 
ern Italy or played host to Latin settlers or soldiers.” 

Comparative survey data suggest certain settlement 
patterns that are critical to understanding the shape, 
size, and location of many Late Byzantine villages. 
In the Middle Byzantine period in the surveyed regions 
of Nemea, Berbati-Limnes, the Asea Valley, and the 


^? For pottery imported into the region, see A. G. Yangaki, “Tpanth 
£QvaAcpévr] kepapukr| ATO trjv avaokagr| TNS apyatac Meoor|vnc," 
AeAt.Xp.Apy.ET. 27 (2006): 435-44. 
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southern Argolid in the Peloponnesos, and in Boeotia in 
central Greece, the landscape was marked by a large 
number of small, dispersed settlements. These may 
have represented farmsteads occupied by residents 
engaged in intense agricultural labor on large estates 
held by the state, church, or local elites?" In the late 
thirteenth century, however, the rural population seems 
to have moved to large, fortified villages (often called 
kastra), a pattern that lasted well into the fifteenth 
century. A dramatic decrease in the number 
of farmsteads and the establishment of larger, fortified 
villages in the Late Byzantine period has also been 
noted for the region around Sparta in the southern 
Peloponnesos.’ For the Mani, where little work has 
been done to track medieval settlement patterns, Cyriac 
of Ancona, who traveled to the region in 1447-48, pro- 
vides valuable testimony. He notes: "they all live in cas- 
tles or settlements that are situated on steep, rocky 
mountain-heights, chiefly to insure greater safety from 
the attack of barbarians and brigands. Only in the part of 
the promontory that is protected by the nature of the 
terrain do they reside in numerous villages on a remote 
plain, and in a flowering countryside."? Most scholars 
accept that the change reflected political and social 
unrest and the need for increased security.^* 

A number of sites represent the movement of 
populations to larger villages, generally fortified 
and often located on hilltops in the later Middle 
Ages.” This is the case with the large medieval village 
on Mt. Polyphengi close to Nemea, where the ground is 
littered with the remains of collapsed houses, churches, 
and watchtowers.^ The fragmentary painting of 


o 


w 


A. Harvey, Economic Expansion in the Byzantine Empire, 900-1200 
(Cambridge, 1989); P. Charanis, “The Monastic Properties and the 
State in the Byzantine Empire,” DOP 4 (1948): 53-118. 

On the kastron, see A. Bazzana, P. Guichard, and J.-M. Poisson, eds., 
Habitats fortifiés et organisation de l'espace en Méditerranée 
médiévale. Table Ronde tenue à Lyon les 4 et 5 mai 1982 (Lyon, 1983). 
Cavanagh, The Laconia Survey, 1, 394. 

E. W. Bodnar, ed., Cyriac of Ancona: Later Travels (London, 2003), 325. 
On this phenomenon, see the comments of E. Athanassopoulos in 
"Medieval Archaeology in Greece: A Historical Overview," in 
Archaeology and History in Roman, Medieval and Post-Medieval 
Greece: Studies in Method and Meaning in Honor of Timothy 
E. Gregory, eds. W. R. Caraher, L. J. Hall, and R. S. Moore (Aldershot, 
2008), 24-26. 

For collected archaeological data from Greek Macedonia (including a 
Late Byzantine hilltop settlement at Kallirache on the island of Thasos), 
see F. Karagianne, Oi Butavrivol oiouoí ori Maxedovia uéoa amd tax 
apyotoAoyik& óeóouéva (40¢ — 1506 ava) (Thessalonike, 2010). 

The medieval settlement is listed as Site 910. J. C. Wright et al., “The 
Nemea Valley Archaeological Project: A Preliminary Report," 
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the Presentation in the Temple in a cave chapel adja- 
cent to the site and recovered fragments of protomaio- 
lica and Italian painted sgraffito vessels help date the 
settlement to the period of the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries.” A similar type of settlement may be 
revealed at Ayia Triada of Parparis, located on the 
northeastern lower spur of the Tsemberou Range, 
where an abundance of medieval sherds and traces of 
house foundations link the site with the standing 
remains of a medieval tower to the west, suggesting 
the location of a larger, fortified settlement that 
has yet to be fully investigated." A late medieval site 
on Mt. Tsalika near Sophiko, located between Corinth 
and Epidauros, has also been identified through pre- 
liminary archaeological survey.’ Here, traces of houses 
and the foundations of churches are enclosed within a 
walled area that commands vistas toward the Gulf of 
Corinth to the north and the Gulf of Korphos to the 
southeast. The quality of both the construction and the 
pottery recovered from surface exploration suggests, 
preliminarily, that the site may be a fortified village 
like Polyphengi or even Panakton. The location of 
many of these late medieval fortified villages was 
calculated not only to take advantage of the natural 
resources of the region - particularly arable land, riv- 
ers, road networks, and the sea - but also to provide 
a view of the surrounding countryside for assessing 
potential dangers. The site at Ayia Triada, for example, 
is close to kalderimia; springs and wells are located 
below the site./ Not surprisingly, towers crown 
many of the hilltop settlements identified by survey. 
These highly visible markers were statements 
of prestige and land ownership, sites for common 
storage, and may have been, at times, critical elements 
of defense.“ 


Hesperia 59 (1990): 616; E. Athanassopoulos and L. Wandsnider, 

"Mediterranean Landscape Archaeology: Past and Present," in 

Mediterranean Archaeological Landscapes: Current Issues, eds. 

E. Athanassopoulos and L. Wandsnider (Philadelphia, 2004), 1-13. 

See the excellent summary by E. Athanassopoulos, "Landscape 

Archaeology and the Medieval Countryside: Settlement and 

Abandonment in the Nemea Region," International Journal of 

Historical Archaeology 14 (2010): 263-67. 

J. Forsén, B. Forsén, and M. Lavento, "Catalogue of Sites," in Forsén 

and Forsén, The Asea Valley Survey, 111-15. 

° T. E. Gregory, "The Medieval Site on Mt. Tsalika near Sophiko,” in 
P. Lock and G. D. R. Sanders, The Archaeology of Medieval Greece, 
Oxbow Monograph 59 (Oxford, 1996), 61-76. 

°° Forsén, Forsén, and Lavento, "Catalogue of Sites,” 113. 

*' p. Lock, “The Towers of Euboea: Lombard or Venetian; Agrarian or 
Strategic," in Lock and Sanders, The Archaeology of Medieval Greece, 
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9. Plan of medieval settlement, Ayios Vasilios, Corinthia 
(plan by T. Gregory) 


ARCHITECTURAL SURVEYS 


A number of Late Byzantine or late medieval villages 
in Greece have been recorded through architectural 
survey - ie. mapping standing walls and other built 
features.” Timothy Gregory and Nick Kardulias have 
published important finds from investigations at Ayios 
Vasilios, a fortified settlement in Corinthia, located 
on the south slope of Mt. Daphnia (Figure 9).? A written 
source of the late fourteenth century reports the popula- 
tion as 85 households with a total of 340 residents.^* 


107-21; idem, “The Frankish Towers of Central Greece,” BSA 81 
(1986): idem, “The 
Mediterranean Historical Review 4 (1989): 129-45. 

& F, A. Cooper et al., Houses of the Morea: Vernacular Architecture of 
the Northwest Peloponnesos (1205-1955) (Athens, 2002); T. Moschos 
and L. Moschou, "IIoAetopavi&tika. Or Bvlavtivoi aypotiKoi 


101-31; Medieval Towers of Greece,” 


ouctopoi tri; Aakovtkric Mavnge,” AAA 14 (1981): 3-28. 
& T. E. Gregory, “From Kleonai to Agios Vasileios. Journey through 
an Ancient Landscape,” in Structures rurales et sociétés antiques: 
actes du colloque de Corfou, 14-16 mai 1992, eds. P. N. Doukelles and 
L. G. Mendoni (Paris, 1994), 351-58; P. N. Kardulias, “Reconstructing 
Medieval Site Locations in the Korinthia, Greece,” in Aegean 
Strategies: Studies of Culture and Environment on the European 
Fringe, eds. P. N. Kardulias and M. T. Shutes (Lanham, MD, 
1997), 107-22; T. E. Gregory, “People and Settlements of the 
Northeastern Peloponnese in the Late Middle Ages: An 
Archaeological Exploration,” in Viewing the Morea: Land and 
People in the Late Medieval Peloponnese, ed. S. Gerstel 
(Washington, DC, 2013), 277-306. 
M. S. Kordosis, XuufioArj otýv totopia Kai Tomoypapia THC nepioxic 
Kopiv@ov otovc uécovc xpóvovc (Athens, 1981), 398-99. 
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Architectural survey of the site, roughly 2.09 hectares 
in size, has identifed approximately 105 buildings, 
arranged over 12 natural terraces. The majority of the 
houses are clustered to the east and center of the village. 
Kardulias assigns the houses to six distinct units or 
neighborhoods. Some of the structures that are elon- 
gated in form may have been used for storage or the 
sheltering of animals; their specific functions may be 
clarified through excavation. The villagers’ need for 
defense can be seen in the large tower at the apex of 
the settlement, which Gregory and Kardulias identified 
as a keep, useful for both storage and protection. 
Although Latins may have lived within the walls of the 
site, particularly around the tower, Greek villagers 
would have occupied the majority of the houses in the 
lower part of the settlement. The fertile lands in the 
valley below and on the lower hillside would have 
proved ample for the production of grains and for 
animal grazing. 

A fortified settlement at Veloukovo (ancient Kallion 
or Kallipolis, medieval Loidoriki) is located on an 
isolated foothill of Mt. Vardousi in Aetolia, halfway 
between Naupaktos and Amphissa (Figure 10).^ The 
medieval part of the settlement is located on the 
acropolis; archaeological survey of this part of the site 
produced coins and ceramic wares dating from the ele- 
venth to the fifteenth century, with most of the material 
concentrated in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.°° 
The medieval site is built on three levels. At the uppermost 
elevation, which Bakhuizen identified as a keep, are the 
remains of a cistern and a tower. At a short distance 
away are the remains of a windmill. The lower terrace of 
the site is covered with traces of medieval houses built in 
close proximity to one another. The site plan is reminis- 
cent of Panakton and Ayios Vasilios, suggesting that the 


55 S. C. Bakhuizen, *Velouchovo-Kallipolis 1993,” Pharos 2 (1994): 26-28. 
The remains of the lower part of the site were submerged after the 
Mornos reservoir filled in 1979-80. A short film made by Kostas 
Vrettakos in 1980, entitled "To Xtpwpa trc Kataotpogrg,” records 
the submersion of the ancient site and the reaction of the local 
residents to the site's loss. See also S. Bommeljé, “Three Forts in a 
Sea of Mountains: The Lidoriki District and the Medieval History of 
Aetolia,” in Medieval and Post-Medieval Greece: The Corfu Papers, eds. 
J. Bintliff and H. Stóger, BAR International Series 2023 (Oxford, 2009), 
1-13, where the site is identified as a Crusader castle. 

$6 J. Vroom, “The Kastro of Veloukovo (Lakkion): A Note on the 
Surface Finds," Pharos 1 (1993) 113-38; D. Kravartogiannos, 
"KaráAoyoc vopuouatikóv ebpru&rov KoAAuróAeog àvaokagiic, 
1977," Tetramina 19-20 (1981): nos. 189, 190; idem, "KaráAoyoq 
vopicpatikOv evpnudtwv | KaMAutóAeog åvaokapÃs, 1982," 
Tetramina 22 (1982): nos. 67-70. 
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10. Plan of medieval settlement, Veloukovo (medieval Loidoriki), Aetolia (redrawn after S. C. Bakhuizen, “Velouchovo-Kallipolis,” 


Pharos 2 [1994]: fig. 4) 


settlements may have functioned in similar ways for com- 
parable communities. 

In the early 1990s, Fred Cooper, in association 
with other scholars from the University of Minnesota, 
undertook extensive mapping of settlements in the 
northwest Peloponnesos.” At least thirty-one surviving 


57 Cooper et al., Houses of the Morea, 75-78. 


settlements were included, many with substantial 
remains of houses, towers, and cisterns.^ Among them 
was a medieval settlement built on a limestone outcrop of 


Mt. Minthe in the northwestern Peloponnesos 


$5 The settlements were studied by Kostis Kourelis in his dissertation, 
"Monuments of Rural Archaeology: Medieval Settlements in 


the Northwestern Peloponnese" (Ph.D. diss, University of 
Pennsylvania, 2003). 
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GATE 


11. Plan of medieval settlement, Mt. Minthe (redrawn after 
Houses of the Morea: Vernacular Architecture of the Northwest 
Peloponnesos (1205-1955) [Athens, 2002]: 77) 


(Figure 11), a site that should be identified as medieval 
Linistena (Crevecoeur).^? This site represents one of the 
best-preserved settlements in the region, with numerous 
houses and features that can easily be mapped. A defen- 
sive circuit wall surrounds the settlement, and at the apex 
is a keep that encloses a tower built over a cistern. Below 
this are houses divided among two levels. The upper 
terrace has forty houses, which are evenly arranged and 
oriented to the cardinal points of the compass. Seventy 
additional houses cover the lower slope ofthe settlement; 
these are less regularly spaced and follow the terrain.”° 
The houses are simple, some square and some rectangu- 
lar in shape. Churches, which must have followed 
the same simple, rectangular plan, are indiscernible 
from common dwellings; their identification requires 
further investigation. 


59 I thank Demetrios Athanasoulis for this information. 

7? The village was built on the north end of Mt. Minthe. First attested 
by William Leake in 1805, the settlement was surveyed by the 
University of Minnesota Morea Project in 2000. See W. M. Leake, 
Travels in the Morea, 3 vols. (London, 1830; repr., Amsterdam, 1968), 
2:6871; Cooper et al., Houses of the Morea, 75-78. 


Mapped settlements like Linistena are comparable to 
villages that have been excavated or identified through 
survey: they often occupy hilltops, they are often 
crowned by towers and surrounded by rebuilt or newly 
constructed walls, their infrastructure takes into account 
the steep contours of the site, houses are constructed 
close to one another in discrete neighborhoods, and 
they may have multiple churches of varying size. These 
stone churches, most often single-aisled, are so modest 
in scale that it may be impossible to differentiate them 
from neighboring houses without excavation. It appears 
that both houses and churches were oriented to provide 
views of the countryside beyond the walls of the 
settlement, something that has been suggested for the 
houses of Mystras (whether Late Byzantine or Turkish)” 
but not for those in humble villages. Patterns of habita- 
tion in the Mani are slightly different, but there too 
upland settlements are common and interconnected by 
footpaths. Many of the medieval settlements have 
impressive views of the sea, and presumably their loca- 
tion on hillsides and promontories was a response to the 
threat of danger. 

Mapping the locations of churches can also reveal the 
sites of medieval roads.” In the village of Nomitsi in the 
Messenian Mani, the Byzantine churches of Hagioi 
Anargyroi and the Transfiguration are located on the 
main road, which covers an earlier thoroughfare 
(Figure 12). A third, post-Byzantine church in the village 
faces the same road. Together the three provide critical 
information about a significant route that extended along 
the western coast of the Mani. Moving south, the road 
passes by the church of the Transfiguration in Langada 
and close to that of Hagia Sophia in the same village. To 


^ For the houses of Mystras, see A. K. Orlandos, “Tà mahatia kat onitia 


tov Mvotpa,” Apy.Bul. Mv. EM. 3 1937; repr., Athens, 2000): 3-114; 
Idem, “Quelques notes complémentaires sur les maisons 
paléologuiennes de Mistra," in Art et société à Byzance sous les 
Paléologues, Actes du colloque organisé par l'association internationale 
des études byzantines à Venise en Septembre 1968 (Venice, 1971), 73-82. 
See also M. Cerasi, "The Formation of Ottoman House Types: A 
Comparative Study in Interaction with Neighboring Cultures," 
Mudqarnas 15 (1998): 116-56. 
” The medieval settlements of the Mani have yet to be the subject 
of a systematic survey. For preliminary analysis of specific sites, 
see L. Moschou, “Mia ayporr mepioy tg AvatoAdukns 
Aakovikrig Mavng otrov Kwduca Ambrosianus Trotti 373,” JOB 
32.4 (1982): 639-56; Moschos and Moschou, *IIaAatopavi&tika;" 3- 
29. See also P. Kalamara and N. Roumeliotis, eds., Settlements of 
Mani (Athens, 2004). 
I have mapped the locations of a number of churches in relation to 
existing roads and putative medieval paths. 
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the north, the road borders the imposing church of St. 
Nicholas at Kambinari (Platsa) and runs close to the 
chapel of St. Paraskeve in the same village. In addition 
to this main thoroughfare, other roadways in the region 
can be reconstructed based on the location of churches. 
The church of St. Kyriake outside of Soterianika, also in 
Messenian Mani, is located on a hill above a medieval 
kalderimi that extends to a nearby village. Similarly, the 


12. West entrance to the church of the 
Holy Anargyroi and view of the adjacent 
road, Nomitsi, Messenian Mani 


13. Church of St. Nicholas, 
Kalianeika, and the adjacent 
post-Byzantine kalderimi, 
Messenian Mani (photo: 26th 
Ephoreia of Byzantine 

4 Antiquities) 


late thirteenth- or early fourteenth-century church of St. 
Nicholas, Kalianeika, near Doloi in the Messenian Mani, 
is located adjacent to a kalderimi (1.2-1.4 m wide) that 
likely follows the route of an earlier, Byzantine path 
(Figure 13).’* The use of churches to locate roads can be 


74 p. Kalamara, “Nadg Ayiov Ntkoddov  Kadtavatikwv,” 


IIcAonovvnotaká 19 (1991-92): 253-64. 
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applied to larger sites, such as Geraki in Lakonia, where 
many of the chapels in the lower settlement are built 
along the modern asphalt road or connected by impress- 
ive kalderimia.” 


PAINTED CHURCHES 


Mapping the locations of standing churches and the ruins 
of small chapels may help identify medieval settlements 
and understand their territorial limits.” Surveys around 
the remains of churches often reveal the traces of walls 
or ceramic wares associated with domestic activities. For 
example, traces of an older settlement, perhaps medieval, 
surround the thirteenth-century church of Ai-Tzouras 
(Panagia Kera), near the village of Lyra in the region of 
Epidauros Limera in the southeastern Peloponnesos.” 
Similarly, fragments of pottery and traces of the walled 
houses of a settlement have been observed around 
the fourteenth-century church of St. George in the hills 
outside of the village of Psari in Gortynia, Arkadia.”* 
On the island of Rhodes, sherd scatter and traces of 
kalderimia in the fields surrounding the thirteenth- 
century church of St. George outside of Asklepio suggest 
that the small chapel was linked to a village that no longer 
survives. And, as we have seen, intensive field survey in 
the area of Metamorphosis (Skarminga) revealed traces 
of a small medieval village in the fields surrounding the 
church of the Transfiguration (Figure 8). 

A late thirteenth-century church at the site of Vasilitsi 
(near the area of Selitza), at the end of Cape Akritas near 
Korone in Messenia, is likely associated with a nearby 
village that has yet to be mapped (Figure 78).? 
Surrounded by graves housing the remains of men, 


7 Personal observation. See G. Pikoulas, “BuCavtiva \8dotpwta,” in 
EmortrQuovikó covunóoio oty uvijug NikoA&ov B. Apavó&kn yia TH 
Buavtivy Mávy, eds. E. Eleutheriou and A. Mexia (Sparta, 2008-9), 
79-87. 

S. Gerstel, "The Byzantine Village Church: Observations on Its 
Location and on Agricultural Aspects of Its Program," in Les villages 
dans l'empire byzantin (IVe-XVe siécle), eds. J. Lefort, C. Morrisson, 
and J.-P. Sodini, Réalités byzantines 11 (Paris, 2005), 165-78. 

N. B. Drandakes et al., "Epevva otijv Enidavpo Atunpa,” IIpakr. 
Apy.Et. (1982): 397-99; Gerstel, "Mapping the Boundaries of Church 
and Village,” 354. 

78 A. Petronotes and I. Alexandropoulos, “‘Evag  ávékóotoq 
$otepofutavitvóc vads otijv Apkoóiu] 'oprovio;" JOB 32.4 (1982): 541. 
Personal observation. According to local residents, the remains of 
houses stood in the fields as recently as fifty years ago. Konstantia 
Kephala has studied the 13th-century painting of this church in her 
Ph.D. dissertation, “Ot toixoypagies tov 13?" ava otic exkAnoles 
tri; Podov” (University of Athens, 2012). 
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women, and children, this was likely the burial church 
of the settlement. The fragments of cooking pots found 
in excavation of the site are the ceramic traces of a rural 
community that once used this church. 

Wall paintings in village churches can reveal valu- 
able information about the village and the surrounding 
region, either through inscriptions or through the 
representation of saints of local importance. 
Inscriptions within churches often mention the sur- 
rounding settlement or identify the community that 
sponsored the construction." The church of the 
Archangel Michael in Doraki, Heraklion, Crete, was 
built in 1321 “through the contribution, effort, 
and expense of many of the village of Doraki.”* 
St. Nicholas at Maza, Crete, was built between 1325 
and 1326 by “all of the people of the village of Maza. 
The Lord knows their names."? Similarly, the south 
chapel of Panagia Kera at Kritsa, Crete, dedicated to 
St. Anna, was added in the first half of the fourteenth 
century "through the contribution and expense of the 
village of Kritza.”** An inscription of 1372-73 to the left 
of the main portal of St. Paraskeve in Kitiros, Crete, 
mentions the contributions “of the Christians of the 
tovpua of Kitiros, including the chorion of Kitiros, the 
chorion of Kasi, and five others in the immediate area" 
(Figure 14).°° On the island of Rhodes, the church of 
St. Nicholas in Maritsa was built and decorated 
"through the effort and expense of the Christ-loving 
people of the village of Maritza," according to an 
inscription on the north wall, which provides the date 
of 1434/35 and identifies the painter as Alexios 
(Figure 15).°° Such inscriptions are also found on the 


89 The medieval name of the site is unknown. For the excavation, see 
N. D. Kontogiannis, “Excavation of a 13th-Century Church near 
Vasilitsi, Southern Messenia,” Hesperia 77 (2008): 497-537. 

S. Kalopissi-Verti, “Church Foundations by Entire Villages (13th- 
16th c.): A Short Note," ZRVI 44 (2007): 333-39. 

“Sà otwópouijg kai kónov xoi [é£]ó6ov mohod xwpiov tod 
Aopax?ov": Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 571-72, no. 15, l. 6-8. 

"navtóc tod Aao0 (tod) xopiov tíjc Mátac. O Kóptoc ynvóokr xà 
òvóuata abtóv": Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 429-30, no. 5, l. 6-7. 

*.. . bud ovópoufic kai ėčóðo(v tod xc)plov týs Kpntledc”: Gerola, 
Monumenti, IV, 532, no. 29, l. 4-5. (“Kritza” is the medieval spelling 
of the village's name.) 

Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 435-36, no. 7; I. Spatharakis, Dated 
Byzantine Wall Paintings of Crete (Leiden, 2001), 117. 

*.. . Ota kórtov k(ai) €Ed5ov Tod Proxprotov Aaod Tod xwpiov Tod 
Maputà on(£)p yoxi (c) abta@v ootnpi(ac) kat aiwvi(wv) ayabav 
amoAavoewv”: N. Mastrochristos, “O vaóç tov Ayiov NikoAáov ota 
Maptroá (1434/5). Owes ths Madaodoyetas TÉXVNG tov 150v atóva 
otnv Innotokpatovuevn Póóo," Awóekávgooc 8 (2012): 79-81 
N. Mastrochristos, “Ot totyoypagies tov Ayiou Nıkoàáov ota 
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Greek mainland. An inscription in the aforementioned 
church of St. Nicholas in Kambinari near Platsa in the 
Messenian Mani mentions “the other people of the 


Mapitod tnc Podov (1434/5) kat o Goypáqoc AEG," AeAT. Xp. Apy. 
Et. 33 (2012): 175-88; I. Christoforaki, “Xopnyucés uaprupíec orouc 
vaous TNG uecatovikrjc Podov (1204-1522)," in Póóoc 2.400 Xpóvia. 
H IIóA tys Póóov ano tyv Íópvor, trc uéypi vv kocráAmym ATÓ rovc 
Toópkovc (1523), II (Athens, 2000), 461, pl. 179y. 


14. Inscription of 1372-73, 
church of St. Paraskeve, 
Kitiros, Crete 


15. Inscription of 1434-35, church of 
St. Nicholas, Maritsa, Rhodes 


village" (kai vàv Autàv TÅG xoópac)." In the absence of 
archaeological or architectural remains, these preserved 
inscriptions signal the existence of the medieval village 
they served and often name it and the individual 


*7 D. Feissel and A. Philippidis-Braat, “Inventaires en vue d'un recueil 
des inscriptions historiques de Byzance. III. Inscriptions du 
Péloponnése (à l'exception de Mistra)," TM 9 (1985): 334. 
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members of the community unattested in other sources 
or histories. 


Other inscriptions provide information about the 
lands immediately surrounding the church, indivi- 
dual villagers’ fields, mills, and trees. According to 
an inscription located above the door of the church 
of the Archangel Michael in Polemitas, Mani, villa- 
gers provided fields, olive trees, vegetable gardens, 
and a threshing floor to support the construction 
and decoration of the small, single-aisled chapel, 
which was completed in 1278 (Figure 76).°° An 
inscription dated to ca. 1300 in the narthex of St. 
Michael the Archangel in Ano Boularioi, Mani, lists 
fields that were provided for the upkeep of the 
church (Figure 88).°° An inscription of 1367/68 writ- 
ten on the east (altar) side of the masonry sanctuary 
screen in the church of St. John the Baptist in 
Chrysapha, Lakonia, also records the donation of 
multiple fields and a fig tree by several donors 
(Figure 16): 


88 A second inscription in the church, located on the south wall above 
the sanctuary screen, also appears to list donated fields. S. Kalopissi- 
Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in Thirteenth- 
Century Churches of Greece (Vienna, 1992), 71-75. 

*9 The narthex, which houses two tombs, was added to the church and 
painted in the 13th or 14th century; the inscription, which is con- 
temporary to the paintings, notes that the donors were responsible 
for the construction. The word “ywpagr” can be read at least six 
times in the unevenly preserved text. Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory 
Inscriptions, 70; Feissel and Philippidis-Braat, "Inscriptions," 322. 


16. Inscription of 1367-68, 
church of St. John the Baptist, 
Chrysapha, Lakonia (photo: 
M. Kappas) 


The holy and venerable church of the saint and glorious 
prophet, the forerunner and baptist John, was decorated 
through the effort and expense of Ioannes Papadopoulos 
and his son, the priest Constantine, and his son, the 
priest George. The monk Leontios Apostolopoulos 
gave fields of two modioi ... and a fig tree, Elias 
Cheilas (gave) one field of six pinakia?" (at the site called) 
Chalkaia, Kyr Demetrios Louk ... (gave) a field of four 
pinakia and also a field of six pinakia adjacent to (the 
church of John the Baptist) toward the east . . .?' 


Similar inscriptions naming properties and villagers are 
found in churches in Karynia, Kitta, and Exo Nyphi in 
the Mani; these remain unpublished.” To these inscrip- 
tions can be added the four chrysobulls represented in 
the southwest chamber of the monastic church of the 
Virgin Hodegetria at Mystras, dating around the year 
1322. Emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos endowed the 
monastery with villages listed in the painted documents. 


°° One pinakion equals one-quarter of a modius. See E. Schilbach, 
Byzantinische Metrologie (Munich, 1970), 102. 

English translation by the author. For the Greek text, see Feissel 
and Philippidis-Braat, "Inscriptions," 337; N. B. Drandakes, 
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“O otavpoetdicg vaóc tot IIpoópóuou ota Xpvoaga,” Aok.Xz. 
9 (1988): 301-33. 

For a very preliminary reading of the Kitta inscription, see 
R. Etzeoglou and Ch. Konstantinide, “O vaóc tov Ayiov Tewpyiov 
otnv Kitta tn; Méca Mavng (1321). Mía mpwtn mpooéyyton,” 
in Emotnuovixe cvunóoio oty uvijug Nixodkov B. ApavddKny yia 
ty Bulavtivy Mávy, eds. E. P. Eleutheriou and A. Mexia (Sparta, 
2008-9), 213-19. 
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17. Church of Sts. Peter and Paul, Kalyvia, Attica 


The endowment entailed water mills, vineyards, arable 
fields, and fruit trees that provided figs, apples, and, of 
course, olives (Figure 4).?? 

The painted programs of a number of churches also 
contain clues about the specific character of the village 
community. Sts. Peter and Paul an early thirteenth- 
century church in the area of Ennea Pyrgoi in Kalyvia, 
Attica, sits at the center of agricultural fields (Figure 17). 
Fragments of medieval cookpots and storage vessels litter 
the grounds surrounding the church; together with the 
representation of certain saints within the painted pro- 
gram, the finds indicate that the church was intended 
for the lay faithful of an agrarian village or a group of 
linked villages.** Several saints at Kalyvia represent 


?5 Gerstel, “Mapping the Boundaries,” 337-48. For a study of the 
agricultural products of this region, see D. Jacoby, “Rural 
Exploitation and Market Economy in the Late Medieval 
Peloponnese," in Viewing the Morea: Land and People in the Late 
Medieval Peloponnese, ed. S. Gerstel (Washington, DC, 2013), 213-75. 

94 For the program of this church, see N. Coumbaraki-Panselinou, 
“ Ayios Hétpocg KoAvpiov KovBapa Attics,” Aedt.Xp.Apy-Et. 14 
(1987-88): 173-88; eadem, Saint-Pierre de Kalyvia-Kouvara et la 
chapelle de la Vierge de Mérenta: deux monuments du XIIIe siécle 


local trades. Mamas and Tryphon, saints related to 
farming and animal husbandry, are readily identifiable 
by the crook and the lamb that they hold in their hands 
(Figures 77, 81-84).?? Certain narrative scenes, particu- 
larly those in the church narthex, suggest that the pri- 
mary audience for the powerful imagery was the lay 
population of an agrarian settlement. Included among 
the damned in the scene of the Last Judgment are two 
figures related directly to the fiscal concerns of lay 
parishioners: the usurer (O TOKONAABI[X]), weighed 
down by a money pouch suspended from his throat, and 
the money-hungry (literally, silver-loving) monk 
(PIAAPTYPAXZ MONAXOX), whose head twists in 
agony (Figure 18).°° As discussed in Chapter 2, these 
figures, as well as the tax collector, are represented 
in other churches in late medieval settlements 


en Attique (Thessalonike, 1976). For the inscription, see Kalopissi- 
Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 60-62. 

°> Coumbaraki-Panselinou, Saint-Pierre, 102-3; see the discussion on 
agricultural saints in Chapter 4. 

°° Coumbaraki-Panselinou, “Ayios IIérpoc," 183. 
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(Figure 33).°” The illustration of the condemned monk 
and usurer together with the rich man (not illustrated), 


who perpetually drowns in the burning river of hell, 
reflects the animus of the villagers, whose land was 
threatened by the unsavory behavior of such figures. 
Imperial legislation repeatedly attempted to protect vil- 
lages from the threat of rapacious monastic establish- 
ments, which obtained land through purchase, 
donation, and even coercion.?? 


THE CHURCH IN THE CHORION 


Ethnographers view the place of the church within 
the traditional Balkan village as “one of the focal points 
for the community’s consciousness of itself as a 
community."?? As Margaret Hamilton observed long ago, 


?7 S. Gerstel, "The Sins of the Farmer: Illustrating Village Life (and Death) 
in Medieval Byzantium," in Word, Image Number: Communication in 
the Middle Ages, eds. J. Contreni and S. Casciani (Florence, 2002), 205- 
17; A. Laiou, “The Peasant as Donor (13th-14th Centuries),” in Donation 
et donateurs dans le monde byzantin, eds. J.-M. Spieser and E. Yota 
(Paris, 2012), 107-24. 

?* E. McGeer, The Land Legislation of the Macedonian Emperors 
(Toronto, 2000). 

°° J, du Boulay, Portrait of a Greek Mountain Village (Oxford, 1974), 
58-59. For discussions of the role of the church in traditional village 
life, see also Friedl, Vasilika; J. Dubisch, “The Ethnography of the 
Islands: Tinos,” in Regional Variation in Modern Greece and Cyprus: 
Toward a Perspective on the Ethnography of Greece, eds. M. Dimen 
and E. Friedl, Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences 268 
(New York, 1976), 322-23. 


18. Usurer and money-hungry monk, 
church of Sts. Peter and Paul, Kalyvia, 
Attica 


The Church successfully attaches the peasants to itself, 
and gathers in their contributions by the strong motive 
of benefits conferred through its agency by the Powers 
above. Dotted all over the country are little chapels and 
shrines by the wayside, the humble aspect of which often 
belies the skill and renown of the patron; and each village 
has its numerous churches, with a principal Panagia or 
some powerful saint to whom all turn with a confidence 
which is rarely disappointed. ^^ 


In the Byzantine village as at Panakton and 
Metamorphosis (Skarminga), the church occupied the 
spiritual and topographic center of the settlement 
(Figures 6, 8). It was around the main church that 
liturgical and life-cycle rituals revolved. The village 
church was not only a building dedicated to a certain 
saint, but also the earthly manifestation of a system 
of beliefs that united the villagers in common faith 
and identity. 

Although separated by at least four centuries from the 
sites that form the basis of this book, traditional villages 
in rural Greece offer valuable insights into the location, 
function, and significance of ecclesiastical buildings 
within agrarian settlements. By analyzing traditional vil- 
lages, we may infer that the place of churches and chapels 
within the settlement was related to their function and 
congregation. In many Byzantine villages, communal or 
parish churches were centrally positioned within the 


1° M. Hamilton, Greek Saints and Their Festivals (Edinburgh, 1910), 
41-42. 
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settlement to facilitate the corporate rite. Family 
churches had specific votive intent and were often 
found within clusters of houses that constituted discrete 
neighborhoods or within fields belonging to small 
landowners.'^' Other chapels were located at a greater 
distance from the village, perhaps at sites of special 
importance or on the edges of property. ^" These may 
be likened to the small shrines that demarcate the bound- 
aries of the modern chorion. 

In her 1974 study, Portrait of a Greek Mountain 
Village, the anthropologist Juliet du Boulay described 
the physical and spiritual boundaries of the traditional 
chorion: 


The village is defined clearly by the ending of the houses 
and the beginning of open country - the area of the village 
being “from threshing-floor to threshing-floor” ... At two 
of the entrances to the village, east and west, are placed 
little shrines with icons in them, and a sanctuary lamp 
(kavtnAt).... These shrines indicate and invoke the 
presence in the village of the holy people of the 
Orthodox world - Christ, the Mother of God, and 
the Saints - and define the sanctuary of the village 
where people pass and where the spirits of evil are 
kept at bay, from the wild world of field and forest 
and mountain where demons live and where no help 
is at hand in the event of danger. ^? 


The presence of the sacred was manifested daily, 
through the chanting of prayers over baked bread, 
the blessing of the fields, the reflexive crossing of the 
body, and the wearing of humble crosses. The chapel 
of St. Michael the Archangel in the village of 
Sarakina, Crete, painted in the mid-fourteenth cen- 
tury, includes the representation of a female suppli- 
cant wearing a cross pendant (Figure 19), a type of 
jewelry common among the humble faithful.'^* With 


**" For an anthropological study of the use of specific types of churches 
in a modern village, see P. S. Allen, ^Aspida: A Depopulated Maniat 
Community," in Regional Variation in Modern Greece and Cyprus: 
Toward a Perspective on the Ethnography of Greece, eds. M. Dimen 
and E. Friedl, Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences 268 
(New York, 1976), 192-93. 

‘©? For a discussion of isolated chapels in the Byzantine countryside 
from an archaeological perspective, see W. Cavanagh, C. Mee, and 
P. James, The Laconia Rural Sites Project, British School of Athens, 
Supplementary Volume No. 36 (London, 2005), n. See also 
L. Nixon, Making a Landscape Sacred: Outlying Churches and 
Icon Stands in Sphakia, Southwestern Crete (Oxford, 2006). 

"5 Du Boulay, Portrait, 13-14. 

‘4 B. Pitarakis, Les Croix-Reliquaires pectorals byzantines en bronze 
(Paris, 2006), 141. 









19. Female supp 
Sarakina, Crete 


a supplicatory prayer, she raises her hands toward the 
imposing Archangel Michael who is represented in 
the adjacent blind arch. Similarly, the figure of the 
monk Dionysios Kalozoes wears a cross pendant in 
the thirteenth-century church of St. Nicholas at 
Malagari near Perachora in the Corinthia. Dressed 
in monastic robes, Dionysios stands at the feet of 
St. Theodore Tiron with one hand outstretched in 
supplication and the other clutching the foot of the 
holy protector (Figure 20).'^? 

Bound to the church through the rite of baptism, 
the villagers' links to the sacred were renewed 
annually through the celebration of name days, 
which ritually connected the faithful to specific 
saints. The irrevocable bond between the saint and 
the supplicant is most clearly manifested in the 
numerous portraits of villagers who are represented 


"5 E. Albani and E. Chalkia, eds, Heaven and Earth. Cities and 
Countryside in Byzantine Greece (Athens, 2013), 206. 
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20. The monk Dionysios Kalozoes venerating St. Theodore 
Tiron, church of St. Nicholas, Malagari (near Perachora), 
Corinthia 


adjacent to their name saints or who left votive 
inscriptions addressed to them."^ Specific saints 
also protected extended families and communities; 
the frequent construction and dedication of small 
churches to military or healing saints may have sum- 
moned heavenly protection for whole clans or vil- 
lages, particularly in times of danger or sickness. In a 
study of healing in traditional villages, Richard and 
Eva Blum recounted the following: 


... villagers of Panorio spoke of an occasion, sometime 
in the 1880’s, when an attack by the “bad giant” brought 
what may have been bubonic plague and threatened the 
entire population. On that occasion the priests and the 
community assembled for a number of religious 


6 On naming in the village, see Laiou, Peasant Society, 108-41; 
E. Topping in Longnon and Topping, Documents, Appendix I; 
V. Kravari, “Le prénom des paysans en Macédoine orientale (Xe- 
XIVe siécle),” in Les villages dans l'empire byzantin, IVe-XVe siecle, 
eds. J. Lefort, C. Morrisson, and J.-P. Sodini (Paris, 2005), 301-6. 


ceremonies and magical rituals, including the plowing 
of a magic circle around the settlement. These acts were 
sufficient to drive the giant from the town and to invoke 
St. George and St. Demetrios, who appeared and slew the 


intruder with their swords. ^7 


As we shall see, it would seem from the evidence that 
saints in the Late Byzantine period also played many 
roles in the village. Thus George, most often valued for 
his role as a military saint, is also invoked as a healer, 
shepherd, and farmer. 

Villagers were expected to attend the weekly 
celebration of the eucharistic liturgy, a rite that unified 
the community in common belief. Failure to attend 
church services was denounced by priests. Although 
written condemnations have not survived from village 
contexts, Late Byzantine sources recount the displeasure 
of prelates concerning nonattendance in more urban 
settings. Gregory Palamas, Archbishop of Thessalonike 
(1347-59), complained that the churches were deserted 
for several months of the year when the faithful engaged 
in agricultural activity outside the city walls.'^? Patriarch 
of Constantinople Athanasios I (1289-93; 1303-9) sought 
to encourage the faithful to attend services by ordering 
that taverns and baths be closed from mid-afternoon on 
Saturday to mid-afternoon on Sunday." The ruling of 
the patriarch is brought into the village church through 
the representation of a male sinner labeled as a tavern 
keeper (TABEPNAPIC) in the small chapel of St. John 
the Baptist in Axos, Crete; the man is tortured by having 
to eternally fill a pitcher and cup, perhaps a medieval 
version of the story of Tantalus.""° More common in the 
decoration of village churches is a scene that condemns 
those who slept through services on the most holy of 
days, counting them among the damned in the scene of 
the Last Judgment. Those who failed to attend church on 
Sunday, labeled "those who sleep on holy Sunday" (OI 
KOIMOYNTEX THN AIIA KYPIAKHN), are fre- 
quently represented among the sinners in Cretan village 


"7 R. Blum and E. Blum, Health and Healing in Rural Greece 
(Stanford, 1965), 177. 

108 PG 151, 333d. 

19 PG 161, 1066c-d. On further Sunday restrictions, see G. Dagron, 
"Jamais le dimanche," in Eóyvyío: mélanges offerts a Hélène 
Ahrweiler, eds. M. Balard et al. (Paris, 1998), 165-75. For an ethno- 
graphic study of Sunday as a respite from work, see M. Schein, 
"Only on Sundays," in Natural History 80 (1971): 52-61. 

7? I, Spatharakis Byzantine Wall Paintings of Greece, vol 2, 
Mylopotamos Province (Leiden, 2010), 111, fig. 139. 
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churches."" The representation is also found on Cyprus 
in the narthex of the Panagia church in the village of 
Moutoullas."* 


One exemplary representation of this sin is found on 
the west wall of St. John the Evangelist, a small chapel in 
the Cretan village of Selli. A modern graveyard sur- 
rounds the church; the presence of a tomb below the 
scene of the Koimesis demonstrates that this chapel was 
intended to serve as a burial church from the moment of 
its construction. The paintings, which are dated by an 
inscription on the north wall of the apse to 1411, were 
funded by the monk Pankratios, the Kontovaudelas 
family, and the priest Michael Karophilatos.'* Below a 


™ Church of the Savior, Ayia Eirene (1357/58); Panagia, Sklavopoula 
(second half of the 14th century); St. George, Kavousi (early 15th 
century); St. John the Baptist, Kritsa (mid-14th century); St. George, 
Plemeniana (1409/10); St. Nicholas, Papadakia; Archangel Michael, 
Selli (1411); St. John, Perichora; Soteros, Spili (late 14th century); 
Panagia, Kissos; Panagia, Anisaraki; St. John the Baptist, Axos (end 
of the 14th century). S. N. Maderakis, “H KoAaon kat ot norvég tov 
koAaouévov cav Béuata tns Aevrépac ITapovoí(ag otic exxAnoies 
tnc Kpntns,” 'Yóop ex IHérpac 2 (1979): 24-27, 34, 75; figs. 14, 17, 22, 
25, 26; Spatharakis, Mylopotamos, 112; personal observation. 

S. Perdikes, O vaó ty¢ Havayiac srov MovrovAA (Leukosia, 2009), 
69—70; A. Nicolaides, "Le jugement dernier de l'église dela Panagia de 
Moutoullas à Chypre. Une peinture inédite de la seconde moitié du 
XIVe siècle,” AeAt.Xp.Apy.Et. 18 (1995): 74-75; M. Garidis, “Les 
punitions collectives et individuelles des damnés dans le Jugement 
dernier (du XIIe au XIVe siécle),” ZLU 18 (1982): 11. 

Personal observation. On the sinners represented in this church, see 
L. Karapidakis, “Le jugement dernier de l'église Saint-Jean de Seli 
(Crète, XVe siécle)," in Contribution à l'étude du jugement dernier 
dans lart byzantin et post-byzantin, ed. T. Velmans, Cahiers 


13 


21. Sinners, church of St. John 
the Theologian, Selli, Crete 


large scene of the Last Judgment on the west wall are 
represented the Archangel Michael and six compart- 
ments containing sinners. In the upper right compart- 
ment, a man and woman are covered by a blanket and 
rest their heads on a thick pillow (Figure 21). A small 
black demon sits astride the figures and prods them with 
a stick. Rather than showing the absentees engaged in 
agricultural activity, the artist depicted them sleeping on 
Sunday; beyond the concern for church attendance there 
may bea reference to sexual intercourse on holy days and 
the consequent lack of spiritual preparation for 
communion. 

Like the modern traditional villages described 
above, Late Byzantine villages appear to have had a 
number of churches. Four churches within the walls 
of Panakton and on the hills immediately below served 
different functions, as indicated by the dedications, 
sizes, and locations (Figures 3, 5, 6). Sotera, the largest 
and most prominent structure, is sited on a plateau at 
the center of the village. Originally a vaulted church 
with an added narthex, the building is simple in plan. 
Measuring 15 x 5.5 m, itis built of mixed rubble, mortar, 
brick splints, and cut stones, many of them spolia from 
the ancient site. Due to exposure to the elements, little 
of its original decoration is preserved. Although debris 


Balkaniques 6 (Paris, 1984), 69, 73-75, 81, and figs. 2, 7. On regula- 
tions condemning such actions, see Dagron, “Jamais le dimanche,” 
167-68, and M. Vasilake-Mavrakake, “Ot mapaotdoetc tov 
KoAatQopévov yovaikwv otic ekkAnotec trc Kprtnys,” ApyouoAoyía 
21 (1986): 41-46. 
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from the fallen vault protected the lower portion of a 
single figure and several ornamental patterns from the 
dado zone in the nave and narthex, most of the painting 
has dissolved over time into a chalky layer of fill."^ The 
walls of this church, like others illustrated in this book, 
would have been covered with portraits of saints. One 
benefit of studying the Sotera is that its original village 
context, flanked by houses and surrounded by a ceme- 
tery, was revealed through excavation. Most churches 
are accessed through a western portal. The Sotera has a 
doorway on the south side, which must have been the 
main entrance. To either side of the entrance are 
benches formed from large, cut stones, which which 
extend the church space for villagers sitting outside 
the building in the open area and incidentally offer 
them an exceptional view over the lower part of the 
settlement and the hills beyond. This church, like 
so many in traditional villages, must have been the 
meeting place of the community.'^ 

Furnishings and objects associated with the 
Orthodox rite were found within the excavated church; 
they include the altar and the base of an offering table 
(prothesis). The discovery of carved portions from an 
epistyle indicates that a screen divided the interior 
space. Fragments of earlier medieval sculpture, brought 
up to the settlement from churches in the valley, were 
trimmed and used as elaborately carved lintels for the 
building’s portals. In its construction and decoration, the 
church was central to the religious life of the community 
that occupied the surrounding houses. Panakton’s cen- 
tral and largest church was clearly the most significant. 
Its decoration, with both ancient and medieval spolia, 
asserted the structure’s central role as an archive of 
village memory. Here, ancient warriors named on 
inscription blocks were remembered together with the 
saints of the nearer past. 

As in many traditional Greek settlements, the other 
chapels at Panakton were embedded within smaller clus- 
ters of houses or placed on the outskirts of the village, 
marking boundaries but also housing the remains of the 
dead. The foundations of the small chapel of the 
Annunciation are located near the top of the settlement 
(Figure 6, labeled “Chapel”). Diminutive in size, this 
must have been a private family chapel. Two additional 
chapels are sited outside the walls of the village, and these 


"^ Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval Settlement,” 179-80. 

“5 In traditional Greek villages, the benches surrounding the church 
create an informal gathering place for villagers, who frequently 
gather in the evenings for conversation. 


too are small, single-aisled structures now in ruins. 
According to local tradition, the chapel located on the 
slopes descending to the modern village of Prasino is 
dedicated to St. Kyriake; a small shrine is still maintained 
within the rubble. Its location outside the walls of the 
village and its dedication to a saint often associated 
through name with the Resurrection suggests that the 
chapel may have had a burial function. Another church, 
dedicated to St. Nicholas (according to local tradition), 
is located immediately below the main entrance to 
the site. The vault of this small, single-aisled structure 
has long ago collapsed. The location of chapels at the site 
largely conforms to descriptions of traditional villages 
offered by many ethnographers. 

Chapels that appear isolated in the Greek countryside 
are harder to place within village networks and commu- 
nities. The churches in close proximity to the village of 
Kepoula in the southern Mani, however, provide an 
example of how, in the absence of archaeological data 
or written sources, one might begin to reconstruct 
settlements through the standing remains of small 
chapels.'' 

Ano Poula, located on the Makryna Ridge running 
along the southeast edge of the Mani, is the putative site 
of medieval Kepoula, first mentioned as Chippoulla in a 
written source of 1618." Based on the testimony of 
Pausanius and the discovery of fragments of ancient 
pottery and sculpture in the region, some believe that 
Ano Poula was the site of ancient Hippolas. The acropo- 
lis was located on Ano Poula and the settlement lay in the 
valley below, in the area of modern Kepoula.'"? 
Panagiotes Katsaphados has recently argued that the 
architectural remains on the ridge should be identified 
as the Kastro of Maina, one of three castles that the 
Franks ceded to the Byzantines in 1261 following the 
Battle of Pelagonia."? The evidence of the material 
remains supports such identification. The fortified set- 
tlement was well populated in the late thirteenth century 


“6 The study of settlement remains in the Mani is still in its infancy. 
See Moschos and Moschou, “Hahatopavidtixa,” 3-29. 

"7 K, Komes, IIAg0vouóc Kou otiauoí T; Mávnc, 150-1906 ouwvac 
(Ioannina, 2005), 150. 

"5 N, D. Papachatzes, IHTevoavíov EAAáóoc Tepinyyoais, 2, 3, KopivOic 
xal] Aakwviká (Athens, 1976), 447 n. 2; P. S. Katsaphados, Ta 
Káorpa rfj; Maivys (Athens, 2002), 449-50. 

7? Katsaphados, Tà Kácrpa rij; Maivyc. For other proposed locations 
of the castle, see A. Kriesis, “On the Castles of Zarnata and Kelefa,” 
BZ 56 (1963): 308-16; J. M. Wagstaff, "Further Observations on the 
Location of Grand Magne,” DOP 45 (1991): 141-48. 
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22. Plan of medieval settlement and adjacent churches, Ano Poula (Makryna Ridge) and Kepoula, Mani 


and survived well into the fourteenth, if not later.” 
Within the walls of the kastron are the remains of numer- 
ous houses and cisterns that have yet to be fully mapped 
or studied.'*’ As at Panakton, the chapels in this area are 
located within the fortified settlement, on its slopes, and 
in the valley below (Figure 22). Seven churches from the 
Byzantine period are located on the summit or slope of 
the Makryna Ridge: the church of the Transfiguration 
(Sotera), Sts. Theodore, St. George, St. Nicholas, St. 
Philippos, St. Lia, and the church of the Panagia 
Eleousa (Ayia Agovoa), a cave chapel that was used as 
a hermitage."" The churches of St. Niketas and the 
Panagia are located at the foot of the ridge, and Holy 
Anargyroi is found close by, on the outskirts of the 
modern village of Kepoula.? The small chapels of 


2° The recent find of a denier tournois of Philip of Savoy (1301-7) 
adjacent to Sts. Theodore indicates that the settlement continued at 
least into the early 14th century. I thank P. Katsaphados for provid- 
ing me with this information. 

121 I am very indebted to P. Katsaphados, who accompanied me to the 
site in 2012 and 2014. 

7? N. Gkioles, “O vadc tod Ayiov Oeodwpov Avo IIooAac oti] Méca 
Mavn,” Aak.27. 13 (1996): 277-305; N. B. Drandakes, ""Epevva eic 
tijv Mavny,” IIpakr.Apy.Er. (1974): 123-28; 130. 

23 N. B. Drandakes, “Oi totyoypagies tàv Ayiwv Avapybpov 
KrnnovAac (1265)," Apy.Eg. (1980): 97-118; N. B. Drandakes, “Oi 


Kounos are up the modern road. The construction and 
decoration of the churches are clustered in two broad 
chronological bands: one from tenth to the eleventh cen- 
tury and the other in the late thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Many of the earlier churches were repainted in 
thelate thirteenth century, confirming that this was a time 
of renewal and financial stability for the settlement. 
Inscriptions naming villagers and portraits of village 
donors are found in several of the churches. These names 
and images reveal the identities of some of the residents, 
both monastics and laypeople.'** St. Niketas now serves as 
a cemetery church for the village of Kepoula.'” A simple, 
elongated chapel (7.45 x 3.18 m), its interior walls are 
covered with two layers of painting that have been dated 
on stylistic grounds to the late tenth and late thirteenth 


Tolxoypagies tod Sevtépov otpwpatog otov ‘Ayto Nikrra 
KnnobAac," AeAt.Xp.Apy.Et. 10 (1980-81): 239-58. 

In addition to the churches described below, the templon screen in 
the chapel of St. Philippos was carved with the name of a supplicant 
and a request for the chanters to pray for him. N. B. Drandakes, 


124 


“Ayvwota yhunta tig Mávr arodidopeva Td pappapá Nucrta i 

otó épyaotüpi tov,” Aelt.Xp.Apy.Et. 8 (1975-76): 19-23. This 

church preserves paintings from the uth and the late 13th centuries. 
75 N. B. Drandakes, Bulavrivéc tovyoypagies Tic Méoa Mévyc 
(Athens, 1995), 340-54; idem, “Oi totyoypagies tod devtépov 
OTPWLATOG,” 239-58. 
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centuries. Inside the church sanctuary, a column capital 
sits on top of the altar base, a truncated column shaft. The 
flat upper surface of the capital, illuminated by the rays of 
the early morning sun, is incised with a cross and a band 
carved with an invocation on behalf of God’s servant 
Mamas - the “builder of the other church” - and his 
wife and child (Figure 23)."^ Nikolaos Drandakes has 
dated the inscription to the second half of the eleventh 
century based on comparisons to other carved and 
inscribed works in the region; it is thus likely that the 


126 **Mvn[o]Ont K(opie tod SovAov cov Mápa- dpa onov kla) 
TÉKVNG abro), Tod 600v ktrjoavrog TOV GAO vad robro, dr." 
Drandakes, BuCavtivéc to1yoypagies, 340-42. 





23. Altar table, church of St. Niketas, 
Kepoula, Mani 


24. Church of the Holy Anargyroi, 
Kepoula, Mani 


table was moved to this church from another, perhaps 
even from the adjacent church.'” The introduction of the 
inscribed altar table into the church following the painting 
campaign of the late thirteenth century ensured that 
Mamas, named for an agricultural saint, would continue 
to be remembered in liturgical commemorations. 

Hagioi Anargyroi, located on the northeast side of the 
modern village of Kepoula, was constructed and decorated 
in 1265 (Figures 24, 32). The church inscription names 
several priests and their families who provided modest 


"7 Drandakes, “Oi totyoypagies tod Sevtépov otpwpatos,” 240. 
8 Drandakes, Bulavtivéc Toiyoypaíec, 307-39; idem, “Oi 
Totxoypagies Tov Ayiwv Avapybpwv KnmovAag,” 97-118. 
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donations for the construction and decoration of the build- 
ing, ranging from one-quarter to eight nomismata. ? The 
range in donations may suggest something about the varied 
economic means of the donors. Elias the notary, whose 
profession must have guaranteed a higher income, made 
the largest donation; others, including the priests, provided 
only a single nomisma or less. The discovery of multiple 
burials during recent construction work confirmed that a 
cemetery once surrounded the church. Upturned earth 
on the west side of the church brought to light numerous 
human bones and fragments of late medieval glazed 
bowls."^ The burial function of Hagioi Anargyroi had 
already been suggested by the presence of a small ossuary 
along the north wall; the excavated finds, however, put a 


7? For a discussion of this inscription, see Chapter 2, 47-49. 
3° Personal observation during a field visit in 2004. The pottery and 
skeletal remains were unearthed when the surface was disturbed 
during the construction of a parking area for an adjacent house. 
This act of destruction was reported to the archaeological service, 
which has since restored the church and taken measures to secure 
the grounds surrounding it through the construction of a low 


perimeter wall. 


precise date on the burials and link them chronologically 
to the donors named in the dedicatory inscription. 

St. George and Sts. Theodore, two vaulted chapels, 
are located adjacent to one another on the edge of 
the summit of Ano Poula (Figure 25). To the west of 
the churches are the remains of numerous structures, 
likely houses. To the east and in the foreground of 
the photograph in Figure 25 are the walls of the 
kastron. The church of St. George retains only traces 
of decoration on its masonry sanctuary screen and on 
the adjacent wall. Sts. Theodore, however, preserves 
paintings from the eleventh, mid-thirteenth, and 
mid-eighteenth centuries and may have been, as I 
shall discuss in Chapter 5, associated with a small 
monastery because it has portraits and votive inscrip- 
tions of the monk Euthymios and the nun Kyriake.? 

The churches in the region of Kepoula/Ano Poula 
show that in the Mani, as in other areas of Greece, 
settlements contained a number of churches with a 


31 See Chapter 5, 135-138; N. B. Drandakes, ""Epevva eic tv Mavny,” 
Tpaxt.Apy-Et. (1974): 127; Gkioles, “O vaóc tot Ayiov Oeodwpov,” 
277-305. 
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variety of functions. Built by priests, nuns, and lay- 
people, the churches were used for liturgical services 
on Sundays and feast days, for burials, and for monas- 
tics. Several of the churches in this extended settlement, 
including St. Niketas and St. Philippos, were built in the 
tenth or eleventh century and were repainted in the late 
thirteenth, supporting Katsaphados’ identification of 
the kastro as Maina. If, indeed, the fortified settlement 
was returned to the Byzantines in 1261, the change of 
land ownership stimulated resettlement and encour- 
aged repainting of the village churches. The evidence 
from painted inscriptions in this cluster provides the 
names of those who constructed the churches, wor- 
shiped within them, or were buried around them. In 
the case of Euthymios and Kyriake, the donors also 
had themselves remembered through portraiture 
(Figures 102, 103). They are extremely modest struc- 
tures, simple in plan and built of stones from the 
surrounding fields, including spolia from ancient 
buildings long dismembered. 

The churches of Ano Poula and Kepoula have been 
studied for their monumental decoration, but they should 
also be placed within the context of the surrounding 
settlement. In a preliminary survey, Katsaphados has iden- 
tified the remains of approximately twenty-five houses 
surrounding the churches of Sts. Theodore and St. 
George, seven houses in the vicinity of St. Nicholas, and 
additional houses both on the Makryna Ridge and on the 
slope to its east.'** He suggests that in the second half of the 
thirteenth century, there were approximately sixty to 
eighty houses on the summit and its slope. Large cisterns 
located below the settlement had sufficient capacity to 
support a number of villagers. How might we look at 
churches differently if we considered their relationship to 
one another, to the population that used them, and to the 
landscape? The churches of Kepoula and Ano Poula offer 
one case in which we can examine monuments syntheti- 
cally, and with an eye toward reconstructing their original 
setting. If we can extend such an analysis to other village 
settings in Greece, then now apparently isolated churches 
are restored to their role as key monuments in sacred 
networks, establishing the borders of communities. 


HOUSES IN THE CHORION 


Archaeologists and social historians are increasingly 
turning to domestic architecture from the Late 


32 Personal communication. 


Byzantine period in order to discuss gendered spaces, 
family life, and the rural economy. As is the case 
with entire settlements, few houses have been fully 
excavated. While architectural surveys are providing 
evidence of house plans, surviving artifacts of every- 
day life are frustratingly few, particularly at rural 
sites. 

The residents of medieval Panakton migrated from the 
valley below to the hilltop at the end of the thirteenth or 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, and the settle- 
ment appears to have been abandoned by the early 
fifteenth century.? At that time, its houses were deserted. 
The wooden ceiling beams were left to rot, and the tiles 
that once covered the roof gradually slid into the interior, 
covering traces of habitation.^* Although only four 
houses, varying in size from six to twenty square meters, 
were excavated at Panakton, a survey of the stone piles, 
concentrations of roof tiles, and aligned medieval walls 
suggests that more than thirty families once lived within 
the ancient fortifications.” Built of local fieldstones, the 
houses at this settlement are generally elongated in plan, 
with rooms added as needed in a modular fashion. 
Although the roofs were tiled, the floors were made of 
packed earth. Smoke holes in the ceilings were covered 
with pierced terracotta covers. Wood must have been 
used to heat the houses in the cold winter; one of the 
terracotta smoke holes found in the course of excava- 
tion was incised with pine trees on each of its corners. 
The houses contained storage facilities, either a separate 
room with large storage vessels or subterranean pithoi 
for water and grain. No traces of furnishings were found 
in any of the houses. 

The excavated remains of a gravel path running on a 
north-south line connected the lower settlement to the 
tower at its apex. To the right of the path was a two-room 
house built into the slope of the hill (Figure 26). The 
church of the Sotera is located on the other side of the 
house. Modest in size (13.8 x 5 m), the house is formed of 
two rooms, each accessed through a separate doorway. 
An additional wall, only partially preserved, descends 


1333 All of the medieval coins found in excavation were minted between 
1280 and 1414; an additional coin of 1414-23 was found in the fields 
immediately below the site. See Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval 
Settlement," 226-28. 

34 On the decay of abandoned villages, see C. Papadopoulos, “An 
Evaluation of Human Intervention in Abandonment and 
Postabandonment Formation Processes in a Deserted Cretan 
Village,” JMA 26 (2013): 27-50. 

75 Gerstel et al, “A Late Medieval Settlement,” 154-74; Sigalos, 
Housing, 213-15. 
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from the southeast corner of the house and runs parallel 
to the west wall of the adjacent church; this wall may have 
defined a courtyard. The walled-off space would have 
accommodated a range of domestic activities, isolating 
them from the activities associated with the adjacent 
church and graveyard. A plowshare and a horseshoe 
discovered in this area suggest some of the uses assigned 
to the space. The living quarters of the house, only 
partially excavated, contained a surprising number of 
finds, including a belt buckle and several iron knife 
blades, one fitted into a bone handle. The northern 
room served as a storage area. Its function is clearly 
demonstrated by the types of vessels recovered from 
the southeast corner: bowls, jugs, cooking pots, 
amphorae, and a pithos.” The wide variety of storage 


55 On using pottery to understand the function of rooms, see 
B. Maccari-Poisson, "Méthodes archéologiques de relevé et 
d'étude de la céramique pour restituer l'espace intérieur des mai- 
sons médiévales (Brucato, Sicilie),” in La céramique médiévale en 
Méditerranée occidentale Xe-XVe siécles, Colloques internationaux 
du Centre national de la recherche scientifique, no. 584, Valbonne 
11-14 septembre 1978 (Paris, 1980), 167-74. 





26. House I with tower (above) and church narthex wall (far right), Panakton, Attica 


vessels suggests that the residents kept grains as well as 
oil and other liquids for household use. Other vessels 
found in the room included mixing bowls and pitchers. 
These wares are modest, similar to those found in the 
Metamorphosis (Skarminga) survey described above. 
The glazed bowls lack the elaborate incised decoration 
that is traditionally associated with fine Byzantine pottery 
of the period. At most, a simple wavy line or concentric 
circles were incised into the body of the vessel or its rim. 
The exposed bedrock on the north side of the room may 
have been the flooring of a raised bin; barley seeds were 
recovered from soil deposits in this raised area. 

Another house (Figure 6, House IV), built along the 
lower wall of the settlement adjacent to the main gate of 
the ancient site, contained a similar range of finds and 
exhibited an equally modest standard of living. Built in 
an elongated plan, the house contains three rooms that 
are connected through internal doorways. A concentra- 
tion of storage vessels was found in the central room. 
These included two pithos lids as well as several 
amphorae. The fragments of smoke-hole covers found 
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in the west room suggest that this was the main living 
quarters; a hearth in the center would have provided heat 
for the residents of the house. 

The houses at Panakton are of humble construction. 
Built of local stone, the houses appear to be of a single 
story. Their plans correspond in many ways to descrip- 
tions of early modern houses in the same region. 
John Hobhouse, who visited the area in 1809, described a 
small, single-storied house with one room divided into 
two sections by a change of floor level. "The cows and 
pigs," he wrote, "occupied the lower part of the chamber, 
where there were racks and mangers and other appurte- 
nances of a stable, and we were put in possession of the 
upper quarter." He characterized the house as "the worst 
hovel of which we have ever been inmates," expressing a 
reaction to living quarters that modern archaeologists can 
no longer experience. 

Evidence of domestic architecture can be gathered 
from other rural sites as well, and much excellent work 
has been done in this field by Eleftherios Sigalos."? Rescue 
excavations conducted in 1968 on the hill of Armatova 
(ancient Elian Pylos), located on the mountain road 
between Elis and Olympia, revealed a single late medieval 
house (Figure 27) in which later burials were found.'? 


7 J, C. Hobhouse, A Journey through Albania and Other Provinces of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople during the Years 1809 
and 1810, vol. 1 (London, 1813), 285. 

Sigalos, Housing. 

59 J. Coleman, Excavations at Pylos in Elis, Hesperia Supplement 21 
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(Princeton, 1986), 4, 5, 9, 139-48. 
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27. Medieval house, Armatova (Elian Pylos) (redrawn 
after J. Coleman, Excavations at Pylos in Elis. Hesperia 
Supplement 21 [Princeton, 1986]: Ill. 26) 


The house stood on a low mound and was the only 
medieval structure to be identified by the excavators on 
site. The discovery of two coins of Manuel I Komnenos 
(1143-80) ^^ and a denier tournois of Charles I of Anjou 
(1278-85) suggests that the house was inhabited at the end 
of the thirteenth century, when the region was under the 
control of the Franks. Modest in size (approximately 
8 x 8 m) the stone house was covered with a tile roof 
and divided into three rooms. A fragmentary wall at the 
southwest corner of the house indicates the location of an 
outside shelter or courtyard, an additional space for 
domestic chores. Traces of burning indicate that a hearth 
was located in this area. The discovery of fragments of 
amphorae and jars confirms that this was a space used for 
food preparation and storage. 

Each of the rooms in the house was finished differ- 
ently, an indication that they were functionally distinct. 
As reported by the excavator, Room 1, a long chamber 
entered directly from the outside, had a packed-earth 
floor. Room 2, a square room in the corner of the 
house, had a lime plaster floor over a packing of small 
stones; its walls were lined with benches and most likely 
also coated in colored plaster. In all likelihood this inter- 
ior room (Room 2) was the living quarters for the family. 
The abandonment of the house and the consequent lack 
of finds make any conclusions about the function of the 


“4° The coins, from “an uncertain Greek mint," may be dated as late as 


the 13th century. See Coleman, Excavations, 144. 
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other rooms unsupportable. Nonetheless, the plain cera- 
mic wares recovered from excavation as well as the 
sloppy construction of the house show that the people 
who built this short-lived residence were of modest 
means and were probably engaged in agricultural labor, 
using the rest of the hill for grazing and limited 
cultivation. 

From 1986 to 1988, excavations were carried out at 
the base of the fortified acropolis on Lavda Hill (near 
modern Theisoa in Arkadia). The flat terrain located at 
the base of the fortress’s western wall was the site of three 
successive houses. The earliest, dated to the second half 
of the second or the first century BC, featured multiple 
rooms grouped around a courtyard. A second phase of 
habitation, also in the first century BC, reused the earlier 
Hellenistic house, though on a more limited scale. In the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, houses appear for the 
third time at the site. An elongated late medieval house, 
measuring 7 x 3 m and built of three modules, was 
constructed on the site of the earlier structures, at 
some points using the earlier walls as foundations or 
incorporating ancient stones into the medieval 
masonry. ^ In addition to fragments of other rubble 
walls that may belong to other houses, the presence of 
several small late medieval chapels within the acropolis 
(kastro) indicates that this, like Panakton, was a late 
medieval settlement constructed within standing 
Hellenistic fortifications. 

The remains of a house (Unit VI-1) at Nichoria clas- 
sified as both “post-Byzantine” and “Turkish” may, in 
fact, date to the Late Byzantine period. ^ The house, 
measuring 5 x 24 m, was only partially explored. Built 
in an elongated fashion, the structure closely resembles 
elongated houses at Panakton and elsewhere in Greece. A 
circular depression in one of the rooms, filled with 


1# J, J. Feije, “Lavda. History of the Site," Pharos 1 (1993): 183-99; 
Y. Goester and D. Van der Vrie, "Lavda. The Excavations 1986- 
1988," Pharos 6 (1998): 142-78. Unfortunately, the description of the 
excavation of this building is very brief and no finds that can be 
identified as medieval were included in the report. 

S. E. Aschenbrenner et al., ^The Excavated Areas," in Excavations at 
Nichoria in Southwest Greece, vol. 1, Site, Environs, and Techniques, 
eds. G. Rapp and S. E. Aschenbrenner (Minneapolis, 1978), 128-33; 
S. E. Aschenbrenner, R. H. Simpson, and J. Rosser, “The Site and 
Environs," in Excavations at Nichoria in Southwest Greece, vol. 3, 
427-34. The authors define “post-Byzantine” as the period follow- 
ing 1205 AD. Despite the Byzantine presence in the Peloponnesos, 
the authors claim that "such major political developments seem to 
have had little effect on rural localities like the one discovered in the 
Nichoria ridge" (427)! 
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powdery gray ash, should be identified as the remains 
of a hearth. Traces of benches and wall recesses that may 
have served as cupboards also demonstrate that this 
structure served a domestic function. 

Excavations in 1958 and 1959 of the Northeast 
Gateway of the Palace of Nestor, south of modern-day 
Chora, Messenia, also revealed a medieval building of the 
late twelfth or early thirteenth century, likely a house.'? 
The finds included roof tiles, pottery used for cooking 
and food storage, and glass vessels, notably lamps. While 
the plan of the house (or houses) cannot be reconstructed 
from the excavation notebooks (it was built, like several 
houses at Panakton, within the framework of a preexist- 
ing ancient tower and gateway, in all likelihood to exploit 
preexisting construction materials), the preserved pot- 
tery demonstrates that those who lived at this site were of 
very modest means. The large number of cooking pots 
suggests that the finds represent the belongings of more 
than one household. The simple pottery displays striking 
similarities to the fragments recovered from the survey at 
Metamorphosis (Skarminga) in the same region as well 
as from the excavations at Nichoria. 

At Panakton and other sites, houses lie in very close 
proximity to churches. Modestly constructed, the houses 
could be expanded to accommodate growing families. 
The expansion of houses may also reflect the changed 
economic circumstances of village residents. The evi- 
dence suggests that the rooms and courtyards were func- 
tionally elastic. At Panakton, for example, a courtyard 
could be used to protect animals, but also for cooking. 
The courtyard at Armatova also appears to have been the 
site of domestic labor. Although the information is too 
sparse to begin to read these as gendered spaces, such a 
reading might be possible as additional houses are added 
to the corpus. At the moment, it appears that both men 
and women made use of the extremely limited private 
spaces that resulted from building within a fortified 
settlement. 


STONES 


Beyond church and house, the village was the site of 
additional built features that still survive in many settle- 
ments: threshing floors, mills, and enclosures for animals. 


18 J, Davis and S. Stocker, “The Medieval Deposit from the Northeast 
Gateway of the Palace of Nestor," Hesperia 81 (2012): 507-84. The 
authors leave open the question of whether the building was a house 
or a church. 
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28. St. Floros, church of Sts. Peter and Paul, Kalyvia, Attica 


Difficult to date with precision, these remains will be 
discussed in Chapter 4 as the settings for labor. 
Additional features of the village included wells and cis- 
terns, though in most cases they have not been fully 
explored. Yet, a quick examination of many village settings 
indicates that water storage was an important factor in 
village planning. Large cisterns at the base of Ano Poula 
and smaller cisterns within its walls guaranteed water for 
the community - both for humans and animals. The siting 
of a cistern close to Hagios Zacharias in Lagia, Mani, 
indicates that further efforts should be made to map the 
medieval settlement whose traces remain in walls scattered 
around the church. 

Inside the church of Sts. Peter and Paul in Kalyvia is 
a representation that indicates another feature of village 
life implicit in any discussion of the built environment - 
the source of the stone. Within the church nave, the twin 
saints Floros and Lauros, rarely paired in church decora- 
tion, carry the attributes of chisel, shears, and ruler, pic- 
torial references to their profession as stonemasons and 


builders (Figure 28).'** In the distant background to the 
right of the church in Figure 17, one can see the local 
quarries, which yield the stone that is used for modern- 
day construction. Throughout the Attic countryside, close 
to Kalyvia, there are traces of small-scale quarries. 
Although the squared-off shelves resulting from the 
removed stones are generally viewed as the remains of 
ancient work, medieval masons may have exploited the 
same stone sources as needed. The representation of Floros 
with an accurately rendered chisel demonstrates that the 
painter was familiar with tools used by masons and, in fact, 
had probably seen them employed in the construction of 
this small church. 

Quarries are found close to a number of churches 
in the Mani - in or near the villages of Alika, 
Stavri, Proasteio, etc. The Byzantine church of St. 
Prokopios in the village of Ayios Georgios (close to 
Stavri), now in ruins, stands next to a large quarry 
that produced the same type of stone used in its con- 
struction (Figure 29).’* Similarly, “ancient” quarries 
in Proasteio in Messenian Mani yielded the stone that 
was used to build medieval (and later) churches and 
houses in the village. Indeed, the ready availability of 
local stone accounts for the use of elaborate carvings 
for door lintels, sanctuary screens, capitals, and tie 
beams in medieval churches in the Mani. This stone, 
quarried in the region and carved by local masons, was 
used together with spolia from ancient and earlier medie- 
val buildings (Figure 102).^^ Further investigation may 
yet identify the medieval phases of small-scale quarries 
in the Mani, Attica, and elsewhere. Given the material and 
visual evidence, it is likely that the sound of the chisel was 
a familiar one to many who lived in rural settlements. 
Behind the structures that formed the locus of village 
ritual or provided the canvas for sacred painting was the 
hand of the mason - a local resident who quarried or 
trimmed stone for the use of the churches, houses, and 
other public buildings that marked and ordered life in the 
settlement. 


144 Coumbaraki-Panselinou, ^A ytoc [létpoc,” 184. For the biography of 
these saints, whose feast is celebrated in August 18, see SynaxCP 
907; F. Halkin, "Une passion inédite des saints Florus et Laurus. 
BHG 6622," JOB 33 (1983): 37-44. For their representation in other 
village churches, see M. Aspra-Vardavake, “Oi toryoypagies tod 
Ayiov NtkoAá&ou otv KAévia. tfj; KopivOiac," Aimtuya 4 (1986): 
119-20. 

The church was first built in the oth century but has traces of later 
painting. See N. B. Drandakes, BuCavtivéc torxyoypagies, no. 11. 

N. B. Drandakes, Butavrivá yAunté vro Mávr (Athens, 2002). 
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In this chapter I have attempted to bring together 
information from a wide range of sources to think 
about the size of the village and some of its physical 
features. The identity of the village and livelihood of its 
residents emerged from the physical features of the 


EN ^? Church of St. Procopios 
with quarry in foreground, 
Ayios Georgios (near 
Stavri), Mani 





landscape. In several cases I have introduced villagers 
into this setting. While every village surely had its own 
defining features - just as every village was set under the 
protection of a different saint - rural settlements also 
shared common traits that seem to transcend regional, 
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and in some cases chronological, boundaries. These 
traits stemmed from basic needs for protection, suste- 
nance, and shelter. 

The landscape of the village was defined differently 
by Byzantine law and by the voices of its own people. 
Written sources document the numbers of people 
who circulated through the types of villages described 
in this chapter. We know how many men and women 
lived in villages of certain sizes, how many children 
resided in each house at a given time, and how many 
animals provided sustenance and status to the families. 
The analysis of painted portraits and excavated skele- 
tons allows us to both view the faces of villagers and 
to consider their underlying health. A symbol of faith 


and community, the church placed the village under 
the protection of the holy. The house, simple in design, 
was the family hearth. Clustered together, the houses 
became a neighborhood and the cause for the construc- 
tion of a small chapel. Surrounding the village were 
fields for cultivation (choraphia), vineyards (ambe- 
lones), fruit and vegetable gardens (perivolia), olive 
trees, and orchards with a wide variety of trees. 
Threshing floors and mills, as we shall see in 
Chapter 4, were features of the village, but also sites of 
meetings and rituals. How these locations functioned 
within the lives of the villagers will be the subject of 
the following chapters, which will examine the people 
of the village in more detail. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Communication and the Village Church 


~~’ 


Monumental painting in village churches looks different 
from other Byzantine painting, but does the difference 
indicate that images were approached in a different way? 
Is there a correlation between the ability to decode a text 
and the ability to decode images?* Did differing levels of 
written literacy in the Late Byzantine village, city, and 
monastery affect how communities approached the 
sacred, how they visualized it, and how they “read” holy 
images? This chapter aims to understand alternative paths 
to the sacred, ones that made use of style, signs, and 
gestures to engage the sacred directly and emotionally. 
Two cases studies, one involving images that are signs 
for words, and the other, words that are signs for images, 
introduce this discussion. In the thirteenth century, an 
image of the female saint Kyriake was painted on the 
north wall of a small chapel outside the village of Kounos 
(Pentakia) in the Mani.’ Represented frontally, the saint 
holds a cross in one hand and raises the other, palm 
outward, in front of her chest (Figure 30). Her enlarged 


m 


Preliminary versions of this chapter were presented as "Byzantine 
Folk Art: A Monumental Perspective,” at Re-Defining Byzantium: Art 
and Thought in the Byzantine World, Index of Christian Art, 
Princeton University, October 14-15, 2011, and as "Byzantium from 
the Ground Up," Voces Nostrates Lecture Series, UCLA, May 8, 2012. 
In writing this chapter, I have benefited from discussions with Jeffrey 
Anderson, Rahim Shayegan, Kathryn Smith, and Father Maximos 
Constas. 

Similar questions, though not addressed concerning the decoration 
of Byzantine village churches, are raised in Marco Mostert's intro- 
duction to Reading Images and Texts: Medieval Images and Texts as 
Forms of Communication, Papers from the Third Utrecht 
Symposium on Medieval Literacy, Utrecht, December 7-9, 2000, 
eds. M. Hageman and M. Mostert (Turnhout, 2005). See also 
R. Finnegan, Literacy and Orality: Studies in the Technology of 
Communication (Oxford, 1988), 59-85. 

The chapel measures 8 x 2.95 m. 
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eyes, crowned by arched brows, are emphasized by the 
contrast of their deep, black color with the crimson ofthe 
maphorion surrounding her head. The face is further 
highlighted by the ochre halo, which in addition to 
denoting her sanctity aids in optically projecting the 
saint's body from the deep, blue background. As with 
so many Byzantine images, this one was animated by 
prayer; the saint's gesture and gaze respond to the voca- 
lized supplication of the person standing before her. The 
instrument in her hand elicits a somatic response as the 
faithful made the sign of the cross from head to chest, 
from shoulder to shoulder. The saint's raised hand indi- 
cates reception and the potential for response. 

Although this portrait shares a number of qualities 
with icons of saints painted on wooden panels and indi- 
vidually framed, the monumental depiction of St. 
Kyriake is found on the wall of a rural church. Here, 
the saint stands life-sized and in the company of others, 
both holy and human (Figure 31). Her presence in a 
specific architectural and cultural framework and the 
distinctive manner of her representation raise questions 
about how the Byzantines painted and viewed such 
images. Some details about the saint are pertinent to 
this discussion. Like many saints, Kyriake, who was 


^ D. Mouriki, "The Cult of Cypriot Saints in Medieval Cyprus as 
Attested by Church Decorations and Icon Painting," in Sweet Land 
of Cyprus: Papers Given at the Twenty-Fifth Jubilee Spring Symposium 
of Byzantine Studies, Birmingham, March 1991, eds. A. Bryer and 
G. S. Georghallides (Nicosia, 1993), 254. This date, generally accepted 
by scholars, has overturned an older view that the church was painted 
in the 11th century. See, for example, M. Panayotidi, “ZyoAtafovtac 
tous Goypáqovc. Meptká napadetypata toiyoyagiwv and tn Mavn,” 
in EmotypoviKd covunóoio oty uvýuņ NikoÀáov B. Apavóákg yix 
ty Botavriwvij Mavy, eds. E. Eleutheriou and A. Mexia (Sparta, 
2008-9), 225. 
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30. Detail of St. Kyriake, church of St. Kyriake, Kounos 
(Pentakia), Mani 


martyred in 289 in the city of Nicomedia (modern-day 
İzmit, Turkey), is the subject of a Life that extols her 
beauty and virtue and at the same time recounts the 
tortures she endured as a testament of faith.’ She is not 
an urban saint; only a single Constantinopolitan church 
was ever dedicated to Hagia Kyriake.° No churches in 
Thessalonike bear her name either. Moreover, she is not 
the subject of high-style, classicizing epigrams once 
painted on so many Late Byzantine icons to extol certain 
saints and proclaim the erudition of poets and patrons. 
Rather, Kyriake appears to be primarily a rural saint, one 
to whom numerous village chapels were dedicated, espe- 
cially during the Late Byzantine period. Within the con- 
text of the Byzantine countryside, the saint's power rests 
not in her biography, but in her name, which literally 
translates as "Sunday." Vocalizing the name Kyriake 


^ SynaxCP, cols. 803-6. 

5 R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin, I: Le siège 
de Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique, 3, Les églises et les 
monastéres (Paris, 1969), 292. 

7 R. Janin, Les églises et les monasteries des grands centres byzantins 
(Bithynie, Hellespont, Latros, Galésios, Trébizonde, Athènes, 
Thessalonique) (Paris, 1975). 


gives rise to two associations: one through the literal 
meaning of her name, and the other through associa- 
tions with a major feast day in the church calendar, the 
Sunday of Resurrection (Easter). This potent link of 
image and word was clearly on the mind of the 
Kounos painter, who depicted the saint with her arms 
uplifted in prayer and her mantle pulled apart to reveal a 
long sash decorated with six heads - five female and one 
male - personifying the days of the week leading up to 
Sunday. Each head is labeled with the two letters that 
begin the day of the week that it represents: AE (vtépa, 
Monday), TP (itn, Tuesday), TE (taptn, Wednesday), 
TIE (untn, Thursday) IIA (paokevr, Friday) ZA 
(BBaro, Saturday). As such, it is possible to see the 
saint, the representation of a holy day, as a potent 
reminder - an aide-mémoire - for the faithful to attend 
church services on Sundays. Nonattendance was a con- 
cern articulated by bishops in sermons of the period and 
one that is witnessed in parodies of those who chose to 
stay in bed on Sunday rather than rise to participate in 
the liturgy. Such parodies of sinners are common in Late 
and post-Byzantine rural churches (Figure 21).? Kyriake 
stands at the intersection of image and word. The icon 
conjures associations through the literal significance of 
the name. The name, as a meaningful word, conjures 
images through its evocation. 

The contexts in which a saint named Kyriake is 
found - often in small chapels on the periphery of 
villages — also indicate that her representation had other 
meanings. Human skeletal remains, aspects of painting, 
and continuities of practice indicate that St. Kyriake in 
Kounos was a burial church and a site of commemorative 
services. It stands in a modern village cemetery, one of 
several Byzantine chapels that once housed family graves. 
The adjacent church, which is dedicated to the Virgin 
and similar in plan and size, contains a portrait of two 
donors; one is a man and the other a woman, both kneeling 


* Similar representations of the saint are common on the island of 
Cyprus, where they are first attested in painted cycles of the 12th 
century. The earliest example of this portrait type on the island is 
found in the church of the Virgin near Kophinou (end of the 12th 
century). See S. Gabelic, "St. Kyriaki in the Wallpainting of Cyprus," 
Archaeologia Cypria 1 (1985) 115-19. See also K. Skabavias, 
"Etkovoypagtk& tns Aytac Tpitns,” Apyeiov EuBoikwv Meherov 33 
(1998-2000): 65-69; Z. Gavrilović, "Observations on the Iconography 
of St. Kyriake, Principally in Cyprus,” in AAMIIHAQN: Agiépopa 
or" uvrur tns Ntovhac Moupixn, ed. M. Aspra-Vardavake (Athens, 
2003), 255-64. A representation of St. Kyriake with the days of the 
week has recently been revealed in the narthex of St. Theodora, Arta. 

? See Ch. 1, 31-32. 
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in supplication at the feet of the Archangel Michael, the 
protector of souls. The portraits of the donors provide 
lasting images of the village supplicants who would have 
entered these buildings. For them, Kyriake was associated 
with a specific Sunday - the Sunday of Easter and its 





31. St. Kyriake flanked by 
Sts. Eulalia and Nikon, 
church of St. Kyriake, 
Kounos (Pentakia), Mani 


promise of resurrection. The connection is manifested in 
many churches where prayers painted next to the saint ask 
for intercession on behalf of the living and the dead. Such 
inscriptions are contemporary with the paintings and 
invoke the saint's intercession. 
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32. Inscription flanked by icons of Sts. Panteleimon and Hermolaos; Baptism, church of the Holy Anargyroi, Kepoula, Mani 


The omnipresence of Kyriake in rural contexts also 
encourages us to consider the saint in terms of the 
agrarian landscape. As we shall see in Chapter 4, cha- 
pels to Kyriake are located in areas with certain types of 
agricultural activity - namely, the cultivation of grains. 
The link between the land and the church was forged 
by the coincidence of the saint’s feast day, July 7, and 
the start of the harvest cycle in southern continental 
Greece and on the islands. As a saint, and as the 
embodiment of interwoven temporalities, Kyriake is a 
figure whose presence recalls critical moments in the 
human, ecclesiastical, and agricultural cycles: death 
and resurrection, catharsis and communion, harvest- 
ing and threshing. 

Down the road from the church of St. Kyriake stands 
a small chapel at the outskirts of Kepoula, the adjacent 
village. This chapel too is surrounded by burials but is 
dedicated to the healing saints, Cosmas and Damian and 
to their mother, Theodote (Figure 24). On the south wall 
of the chapel, icons of the healing saint Panteleimon and 
his teacher Hermolaos flank an inscription (Figure 32). 


Beyond providing the date when the decoration was 
completed - June 3, 1265 - the text supplies critical 
evidence for the study of community donations in the 
Late Byzantine village.” In addition, the framed inscrip- 
tion must be viewed both as an icon and as a performa- 
tive text; as such, it raises questions about writing and 
reading, recitation and hearing, agent and audience. 

Painted in white letters against a dark-blue ground, 
the fifteen-line text is divided into four sections, each 
beginning with a cross: 


+ Avqkoóopu[n]0n kè avnoropn6t o navoentoç vaoc tov 
ayiov avapyripov Koopa K(ai) Aaptav[od] K(ai) tnc 
untp[óc] avrov Oeodotn¢ nnep poxGov Ke efddov Iópa 
lepéog K(al) nov avtov HAna avayvootov Ke voutKod 
K(ai) tn(c) oiprjov avrov Mapiac, Evotpatiov nepéocg 
uer(à) tov adeAgov IWpa ue vov opio avtov K ... 
Tpopgapyt dua (o)ifío avt(o0) Oadrovs k(ai tov 
Tékvov avrov, IlavroAéou x(oi) tn(c) oiov avrov 


° S. Kalopissi-Verti, “Church Foundation by Entire Villages (13th- 
16th Century): A Short Note," ZRVI 44 (2007): 333-39. 
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Mapiac k(ai) tov texvov avtod. Ano avra g5wk(ev) o na 
(ma) Xtpatnsg vounopa eva K(ai) o Tpwydpyic k(ai) o 
TlavtwAeo(c¢) vounoua eva rjuot K(ai) o vounKoc 
VOOLATA OKTW. 

+ Mnmx(anA) nepéog (ai) tn(c) otBrov avtov, 
Agovtog k(ai) tn(c) oiov avrov, KaAápyou x(oi) 
tH(c) oifiou avrov, Mrx(ar]A) K(ai) tn(s) otftov avrov, 
Kipqi((a) ... KaAápyov x(oi) vn(c) oiov avrov 
Kavakapéa(c) K(ai) (K)aAápxov peta t(s) otBrov. 
Exataota®t [ó] mávoemrog v[a]og nç vouńouata 
óekarecepa huno. Mny(andA) mnepéag vóunoua éva, 
Aéov o aógAq(óc) avtov vounoua éva, KoAapyov 
vóunopga é[va], Mnx(and) vounoua éva t(étapt)o, 
KnpttCac vounopa eva t(étapt)o, KaA(a)pxos uot. 

+ Er[eAei]ó0t de nno xipóg kapoó NrkoAáou tov 


Notwploypa~ov ano xópac Pet(ntla(c) [ápa] to 
avtaóeAqo K(ai) uaO[n]vov uov Oeoddpov. 
+ wyn Hovvij(w) nyeplav] tqv, cs cwoy’ 1’ 


(ivétktivoc). 





+ The most venerable church of the holy physicians 
Cosmas and Damian, and of their mother, Theodote, 
was constructed and painted through the labor and 
expense of the priest Ioras and his son Elias, the church 
lector and nomikos, and his wife, Maria; of the priest 
Eustratios with his brother Ioras and his wife, K ..., of 
Tromarches and his wife, Tha[l]lo, and their children; 
of Pantoleos and his wife, Maria, and their children. 
Of these, Father Stratis [the priest Eustratios] offered 
one (nomisma), and Tromarches and Pantoleos one 
and a half nomismata, and the notary [Elias] eight 
nomismata. 

+ (Also with the support of) the priest Michael and his 
wife; of Leon and his wife; of Kalarchos and his wife; of 
Michael and his wife; of Kyritzas ... of Kalarchos and 
his wife, Kanakarea; and of Kalarchos with his wife. 
The most venerable church was founded for fourteen 
and one-half nomismata. Michael the priest (offered) 
one nomisma; his brother Leon, one nomisma; 
Kalarchos one nomisma; Michael one-quarter nomisma; 


" Amended translation by the author after S. Kalopissi- Verti, "Painters 
in Late Byzantine Society: The Evidence of Church Inscriptions," 
CahArch 42 (1994): 159. For the Greek text, see S. Kalopissi-Verti, 
Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in Thirteenth-Century 
Churches of Greece (Vienna, 1992), 67-69; D. Feissel and A. 
Philippidis-Braat, "Inventaires en vue d'un recueil des inscriptions 
historiques de Byzance, 3. Inscriptions du Peloponnése (à l'exception 
de Mistra)," TM 9 (1985): 312-13; N. B. Drandakes, “Oi totyoypagies 
tov Ayiwv Avapybpwv KnrovAasc (1265)," Apy.Eg. (1980): 99-102. 


Kyritzas one-quarter nomisma; Kalarchos one-half 
(nomisma). 

+ (The church) was completed by my hand, Nikolaos, 
the painter from the village of Retzitza, together with my 
brother and student Theodore. 

+ The month of June on the sixth day, in the year 6773 
[7 1265], the eighth indiction." 


With the exception of a single line, the entire text is 
painted in abbreviated, cramped letters. Close to the 
end of the inscription is a line that is larger in size and 
formed of evenly spaced uncial letters resembling those 
of the written legends that flank the holy images on the 
walls of the chapel. This line in bold, capital letters gives 
the name of the painter Nikolaos, a lay, itinerant painter 
from the region who used writing to differentiate himself 
from the others mentioned in the inscription, who were 
congregants of the church." Through manifestly differ- 
ent letterforms the parts of the text engaged villagers in 
different ways according to their understanding of the 
legibility of the words. As a permanent record of com- 
munity foundation that was intended to last for genera- 
tions, the text also bridged temporal zones, linking those 
who were named with those who would recall them once 
they were deceased.” 

The inclusion of priests and a notary among the 
donors reveals that some of those named would have 
been able to read the inscription; the notary would have 
understood the abbreviations almost intuitively. For 
most, however, the cramped letters and abbreviated 
words could only have been deciphered with difficulty. 
In all likelihood, the majority of the other villagers who 
saw the inscription would have been unable to make out 
the words or read the sentences. Given its content - the 
names of those who contributed to the construction and 
decoration and the amounts of their donations - I would 
argue that most of the villagers who worshiped within 
this and other similarly modest churches were less inter- 
ested in reading such texts than in the assurance their 
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“+ Ev[eAei] 60i de nno xipóc kapoó NnkoAdov tov nortoptoypáqou 
..." Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 68. Similarly, in the 
church of St. John the Hermit (today called Holy Fathers) in 
Upper Phloria, Crete, the name of the painter, Xenos Digenis, is 
set apart from the inscription proper by its letter forms - in this case, 
through the use of a smaller, more personal script. See Introduction, 
6-7. In the church of St. Nicholas, Maritsa, on the island of Rhodes, 
the name of the painter Alexios is also differentiated by letterforms 
(Fig. 15). 

J. Kittay, “Thinking through Literacies,” in Literacy and Orality, eds. 
D. R. Olson and N. Torrance (Cambridge, 1991), 172. 
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presence brought, iconically fixing the terms of the con- 
tract between the supplicants and the divine. As an 
icon, the framed inscription was thus impressed as an 
image into the visual memory of those who used the 
church. Its placement between medical saints of compar- 
able size and framing, and its location directly above the 
scene of Baptism, locates the inscription in a painted 
program that promised healing through prayer and the 
efficacious use of holy water. Viewed within this context, 
the faithful would have been aware of the dedication of 
their church to sacred healers, and they would have 
anticipated the reciprocal benefits of such a dedication. 
The juxtaposition of a lengthy, though largely illegi- 
ble, text with a set of images that provided visual cues 
regarding prayer and response reveals the various ways 
in which villagers communicated with the sacred and 
with each other. Yet the painted text also served as a 
metonym - even for those who couldn't read - for voca- 
lized prayer.” Reading the text encourages us to consider 
intersections of written words and words that capture oral 
(and aural) language. Read aloud, the words and the 
pauses between words sound like chanted prayer, employ- 
ing the rhythmic language and stress patterns of liturgical 
texts. The repetitive use of the genitive ending "ov" 
(uox000, ečóðov, avrob, adeAgod, otBiou [sic], vopucod, 
etc.) regulates the sonority of the words when vocalized, 
generating assonance and end rhymes. When recited, the 
text captures the cadence of oral supplication and signals 
that one of the principle donors - Father Ioras or Father 
Eustratios - may have composed it, reflexively giving his 
words the prosody of church ritual. Although the second 
part of the text appears to be a straightforward commem- 
oration of names, it recalls the way in which the names of 
the sick and/or departed are commemorated in the liturgy 
or on the Saturday of Souls. These commemorations begin 
with the Greek phrase "kai bnep tod dovAOv tod Oso0" 
(on behalf of the servant of God), followed by the names 
that have been submitted for the priest's recollection. As in 
actual prayer, the names and relationships are listed in 
the genitive case: EvorpoOiov, IIavroAéou, KaAápyov, 
adeAgod, otBiov, etc. In modern liturgical contexts, the 


^ On the notion of iconically fixing the terms of a contract, see A. 
Cutler, "Legal Iconicity: The Documentary Image, the Problem of 
Genre, and the Work of the Beholder," in Byzantine Art: Recent 
Studies, ed. C. Hourihane (Princeton, 2009), 63-79. 

5 On metonymy and meaning, see J. M. Foley, "The Implications of 
Oral Tradition," in Oral Tradition in the Middle Ages, ed. W. F. H. 
Nicolaisen (Birmingham, 1995), 31-57. 


priest intones the names not in a flat monotone but rather 
by saying three or four names in a phrase, gently moving 
up and down a scale. Thus, there is a lyrical quality to the 
text that can only be understood through its vocalization. 
Signaling that the text is derived from prayers, each “verse” 
begins with a cross that is placed along the left border of 
the inscription, indicating that for those who could read, 
this was not a text to be silently vocalized, but one to be 
seen, spoken, and heard. The prominent signs elicit from 
the beholder both voiced prayer (e.g., Kopie Dore và oc 
ovio . . .) and the physical crossing of the body, motions, 
and actions that were made reflexively during the liturgy. 
The textual analysis of the Kepoula inscription and the 
consideration of its painter (Nikolaos), its author (one of 
the priests), the community for which it was intended, and 
the contemplation of the framed words as both icon and 
captured prayer suggest ways to investigate the intersect- 
ing roles of written, oral, aural, and visual modes of com- 
munication within the Late Byzantine village. 

Recent studies on oral and visual communication 
offer a fresh way of looking at the village community in 
Late Byzantium. Moving beyond theories that once saw 
literacy and orality as successive, if not opposite, modes 
of communication, "^ scholars have increasingly studied 
their coexistence and interdependency." Considering 
the varying degrees of literacy in the village, we must 
shift our emphasis away from reading and writing alone 
to include other forms of communication. This chapter 
investigates painting in the village as a reflection of both 
written and oral modes of communication and considers 
the cognitive functions of villagers, such as those at 
Kepoula and Kounos, who used village paintings as 
devotional aids." 


'6 See R. Finnegan, “Literacy versus Non-Literacy: The Great Divide? 
Some Comments on the Significance of ‘Literature’ in Non-Literate 
Cultures,” in Modes of Thought: Essays on Thinking in Western and 
Non-Western Societies, eds. R. Horton and R. Finnegan (London, 
1973), 112-44; D. H. Green, “Terminologische Uberlegungen zum 
Hóren und Lesen im Mittelalter," in Eine Epoche im Umbruch: 
Volksprachliche Literalitát 1200-1300, eds. C. Bertelsmeier-Kierst 
and C. Young (Tübingen, 2003), 1-22. 

The literature on this subject is extensive. See M. Chinca and C. 
Young, "Orality and Literacy in the Middle Ages: A Conjunction 
and Its Consequences," in Orality and Literacy in the Middle Ages: 
Essays on a Conjunction and Its Consequences in Honour of D. H. 
Green, eds. M. Chinca, C. Young, and D. H. Green (Turnhout, 2005), 
1-16; Finnegan, Literacy and Orality. 
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18 Michael Camille urged the reconsideration of traditional approaches 


to text and image in the medieval West in “Seeing and Reading: 
Some Visual Implications of Medieval Literacy and Illiteracy,” Art 
History 8 (1985): 27-49. 
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Discussions of Byzantine communication focus pri- 
marily on literacy, the study of written communication.” 
Emphasizing “literate mentalities,"^ most scholars study 
texts produced for the court and monasteries, the very 
settings where the skills of reading and writing were 
taught and valued. Discussions of written communica- 
tion in the Byzantine village have focused primarily on 
legal transactions for which a simple mark made by the 
hand of the villager signified his or her contractual obli- 
gation. Looking at preserved texts, Nicolas Oikonomides 
suggested that the ability of individuals to sign their 
names could serve as a fundamental test of literacy: 
“This allows direct and universal measurement; in prin- 
ciple, those who can sign can presumably also read with 
ease." In his study of signa and signatures on thirteenth- 
century documents concerning the village of Mantaia, 
east of modern-day İzmir in Turkey, Oikonomides 
found that 80 percent of the villagers involved in legal 
acts were not able to write their names, but signed 
instead with a cross.” The number of villagers who 
could not write with ease was surely higher given how 
few ever had cause to engage in legal transactions. 

Returning to the private act of 1457 in which an 
Orthodox couple donated a vineyard to the church of 


? M. Mullett, “Writing in Early Mediaeval Byzantium," in The Uses 
of Literacy in Early Mediaeval Europe, ed. R. McKitterick 
(Cambridge, 1990), 156-85 (repr. in M. Mullett, Letters, Literature 
and Literacy in Byzantium [Aldershot, 2007], 6); R. Browning, 
"Literacy in the Byzantine World," BMGS 4 (1978): 39-54 (repr. in 
R. Browning, History, Language and Literacy in the Byzantine 
World [Aldershot, 1989]); E. Patlagean, "Discours écrit, discours 
parlé; niveaux de culture à Byzance aux VIIIéme - XIème siècles,” 
Annales ESC 34 (1979): 264-78 (repr. in E. Patlagean, Structure 
sociale, famille, chrétienité a Byzance [London, 1981] 
N. Oikonomides, “Mount Athos: Levels of Literacy," DOP 42 
(1988): 167-78; R. Browning, “Further Reflections on Literacy in 
Byzantium,” in TO EAAHNIKON: Studies in Honor of Speros 
Vryonis, Jr., eds. J. S. Langdon et al. (New Rochelle, NY, 1993), 
69-84; C. Holmes and J. Waring, eds., Literacy, Education and 
Manuscript Transmission in Byzantium and Beyond (Leiden, 2002). 

^^ On this term, see A. Adamska, “The Study of Medieval Literacy: Old 

Sources, New Ideas,” in The Development of Literate Mentalities in 

East Central Europe, eds. A. Adamska and M. Mostert (Turnhout, 

2004), 37. 

N. Oikonomides, “Literacy in Thirteenth-Century Byzantium: An 

Example from Western Asia Minor,” in TO EAAHNIKON, 255 

(repr., N. Oikonomides, Society, Culture and Politics in Byzantium, 

ed. E. Zachariadou [Aldershot, 2005], 4). On linking reading and 

writing, see the introduction and conclusion in R. McKitterick, ed., 

The Uses of Literacy in Early Mediaeval Europe (Cambridge, 1990), 

1-10, 319-33; M. T. Clanchy, From Memory to the Written Record: 

England 1066-1307 (Cambridge, MA, 1979), 183. 

^ Oikonomides, “Literacy in Thirteenth-Century Byzantium,” 262. 
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St. Kyriake in Mouchli (see the Introduction), one 
notices at the top of the page marks similar to those 
made by the villagers that Oikonomides studied. The 
scribbled crosses are the signa of the donors 
Constantine and Constantina Strelitzas, amended by 
the notary, who penned their names around the arms, 
thus transforming the otherwise anonymous signs into 
signatures (Figure 1).? “Having signed with the vener- 
able and life-giving cross,” as the text states, the Strelitzas 
were aware that this mark and the act of inscribing it 
legitimized the terms of the donation, even if they could 
not read the text. For them and for others, signing was an 
action that involved both aural reception of the text and 
graphic acknowledgment of its terms as authentic. The 
text was read to the couple before three witnesses, in this 
case two priests (one a chartophylax, a church archivist) 
and an archdeacon. The couple then made their marks, 
affixing their signa as a visual and legal act. 

Byzantine law codes provide additional information 
about village literacy by mandating the number of wit- 
nesses to legal transactions. Studying acts from Mt. 
Athos, Oikonomides noted the following: 


For notarial deeds, the imperial legislation of the late 
ninth century, aware of the difficulty of finding literate 
people in the countryside, had to take special measures: 
for example, a will had to be signed by five witnesses in 
town, but only by three in rural areas; and, most impor- 
tant, these witnesses could be illiterate “provided that 
their way of life showed that they were reliable (tò 
aEtomotov),” that is, those who were priests, archontes, 
military men, public servants, rich or with well-paying 
jobs, or who were known to be pious and to respect the 
established order.^* 


Inscriptions in village churches, as at Kepoula, often 
include the names of painters, notaries, priests, or lectors, 
who were able to read and, in the case of notaries and 
painters, also able to write. 

As members of a literate society, however, even villa- 
gers who were not fully lettered were familiar with writ- 
ten modes.” Church attendance ensured that villagers 
were in constant contact with the written word, albeit in 
an archaic and largely aural form. As Juliet du Boulay has 
noted about traditional villages in Greece: 


? C. Sisson, “Marks as Signatures," The Library 9 (1928): 1-37. 

*4 See novella 43 of Leo VI; cf. Justinian's novellae 10.1 and 73 (as cited 
in Oikonomides, “Mount Athos: Levels of literacy,” 169). 

^ On this idea, see Mullett, "Writing in Early Mediaeval 
Byzantium,” 163. 
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Despite the gap between liturgical Greek and village 
language, this incomparable treasury is a living part of 
the experience of the Greek villages (as it is of every part 
of the Orthodox world), whether it has become known to 
them through immediate knowledge of the services and 
explanation by the priests, or whether it has penetrated 
the culture of the people in such a way as to have 
become, over hundreds of years, part of the oral 
tradition." 


The performance of the liturgy - a text that is both written 
and spoken, acted out and reacted to, memorized and 
memory-laden - united villagers with varying degrees of 
literacy in corporate worship and community identity. 

Even those who were unable to read or write 
were surely familiar with the accounts maintained by 
tax collectors' inventories compiled for monastic com- 
munities and notarized acts. In Mystras, in the 
region of Lakonia, the landholdings endowed to the 
Brontocheion monastery are prominently displayed in 
a room devoted to inscriptions - the so-called chamber 
of the chrysobulls in the church of the Virgin 
Hodegetria. The words that cover the walls of the 
small room provide detailed lists of the properties, 
villages, and their inhabitants that were ceded to the 
foundation by imperial act (Figure 4).7 Seen from the 
perspective of the monastery, these were the records of 
the lands and people that sustained the monks. From 
the perspective of the enumerated villages, however, 
these were the foundations, often located at a great 
distance, to which taxes and labor were owed. 

Disdain for those who compiled tax accounts and 
property inventories is expressed in at least one village 
community."^ The scene of the Last Judgment, painted on 
a high sanctuary screen, dominates the interior of the 
thirteenth-century cemetery church of St. George, located 
on the periphery of Kouvaras, a small village in Attica. 
Painted heads are set in a narrow band against a fiery red 
background located at the feet of Christ's apostles; the 
heads belong to the condemned consigned to the fires of 


© J. du Boulay, Cosmos, Life, and Liturgy in a Greek Orthodox Village 
(Limni [Greece], 2009), 8. 

7 S. Gerstel, “Mapping the Boundaries of Church and Village: 
Ecclesiastical and Rural Landscapes in the Late Byzantine 
Peloponnese,” in Viewing the Morea: Land and People in the Late 
Medieval Peloponnese, ed. S. Gerstel (Washington, DC, 2013), 334-68. 

?* For a discussion of strained relations between the paroikoi and 
monastic overlords, see K. Smyrlis, "Our Lord and Father: 
Peasants and Monks in Mid-Fourteenth-Century Macedonia," TM 
16 (2010): 779-91. 





33. Sinners from Last Judgment, church of St. George, 
Kouvaras, Attica (photo courtesy of the Byzantine and 
Christian Museum, Athens, B.I.E. Archives) 


hell (Figures 33, 75).? Two figures turn toward one another, 
coupled through common  transgressions involving 
written accounts: the tax collector (right), who is tortured 
by a small demon pulling on his kalamarin (pen case 
and inkpot)?" and “the evil-minded archimandrite" 
(O KAKO®PON APXIMANAPITH[c]), a monk whose 
heavy money pouch hangs from his throat." Men such as 
these and their agents circulated within the village and 
compiled the written praktika (estate inventories) and 
apographai (fiscal surveys). The pen and pouch are the 
very instruments used by the tax collector to record prop- 
erty assessments. This image illustrates not only that the 
power differential between the literate and unlettered was 
well known, but that abuse of that power deserved as severe 
punishment as that of the other sinners represented in the 
same band. 


PAINTING STYLE IN VILLAGE CHURCHES 


Village painting provided another means of communica- 
tion, one that demanded the recognition of signs and 
images. But how easy was it for those who were not fully 
literate to decode village painting? Monumental decora- 
tion in village churches has often been characterized as 


?? D. Mouriki, “An Unusual Representation of the Last Judgment in a 
Thirteenth Century Fresco at St. George near Kouvaras in Attica,” 
AeAt.Xp.Apy.ET. 8 (1975-76): 145-71. 

5° For the role of the tax assessor in village life, see F. Délger, Beiträge 
zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung, Byzantinisches 
Archiv 9 (Leipzig, 1927), 114-23. 

** Mouriki, “An Unusual Representation,” 149-50, 158-59. 
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provincial, primitive, folk, archaizing, conservative, and 
crude.’ Hundreds of village churches, including those 
at Kounos and Kepoula, present a consistent manner of 
painting characterized by a strong color scheme and an 
intense interest in surface patterning. The figures are 
proportionally clumsy; they often gesture dramatically. 
The painting style enhances the immediacy and accessi- 
bility ofthe saints who connect with the supplicant in the 
most intimate ways, through shared gaze, shared height, 
and shared name. 

One of the defining characteristics of village painting 
is its strong color palette which played a role in the 
legibility of the images, because the use of the primary 
colors blue, red, and yellow facilitated reception. This 
observation about color and cognition is confirmed by 
neuroscientific studies. Johan De Smedt and Helen De 
Cruz note: 


The perceptual tendencies of the human brain can be 
seen as cognitive attractors that have channeled abstract 
art in preordained directions, in particular, a tendency 
toward more clear-cut, simplified and geometric shapes, 
brighter colors and higher color contrasts, arguably 
because these features elicit stronger responses in the 
artist's and viewer's early perceptual systems.? 


The use of thick lines to border the colors and divide 
bodies and scenes into segments creates a series of geo- 
metric shapes and heightens color contrasts. Rendered in 
a fairly graphic fashion, figures appear to be flat and 
poorly integrated into narrative scenes in which the 
viewer seeks a degree of unity. In the early thirteenth- 
century church of St. Peter in Gardenitsa, Mani, con- 
trasting blocks of color isolate narrative components of 


3 M. Panayotidi cautions: “we must not make the theoretical mistake 
of thinking that every form of awkward, conservative art expresses 
the village." M. Panayotidi, "Village Painting and the Question of 
Local “Workshops,” in Les villages dans l'empire byzantin, IVe-XVe 
siécle, eds. J. Lefort, C. Morrisson, and J.-P. Sodini, Réalités byzan- 
tines 11 (Paris, 2005), 194. 

3 J. De Smedt and H. De Cruz, “Toward an Integrative Approach of 
Cognitive Neuroscientific and Evolutionary Psychological Studies of 
Art,” Evolutionary Psychology 8 (2010): 702. Writing about early 
American painting, which displays the same preference for blues, 
yellows, and reds, the art historian Oskar Hagen proposed that “Tf 
limners employed undifferentiated local colors and sharp contours in 
editing their pictures, the reason was that they knew of no better 
method to state beyond a doubt that the person represented wore 
this, that or the other typical form. If the colors had been correctly 
graded or broken in conformity with atmospheric lighting, this would 
not have been sufficiently clear. If the outlines had been submerged in a 
shadow, the persons would have lost their identity.” O. Hagen, The 
Birth of the American Tradition in Art (London, 1940), 25-26. 


the Nativity. The drapery is divided by thick black lines 
and, in the case of the Virgin’s dark mantle, by thick 
white lines (Figure 34).°* 

The painters display a keen interest in ornament; intri- 
cate patterns adorn clothing, jewelry, military equipment, 
and horse trappings. The complexity of the patterns and 
the breadth of their ornamental vocabulary demonstrate 
that the painters were technically proficient and highly 
imaginative observers of the world around them. 
Characteristic of village painting in Lakonia is the applica- 
tion of thick white paint, which stands out in relief from 
the wall, paradoxically tacking the figures to the surface 
and flattening them, while, at the same time, raising the 
surface and enhancing tactility. A good example is the 
raised circular decoration on the robe of the Archangel 
Gabriel in the cemetery church of St. Nicholas in the 
village of Exo Nyphi (Figure 35).” The use of color and 
pattern in village churches reflects a completely different 
aesthetic from that found in monastic churches in con- 
temporary Mystras, the closest “urban and monastic” site 
to the Mani, and in Constantinople, Thessalonike, and 
other cities, where painters consistently employed a 
graded color palette, highlighted by light colors and subtle 
shading. The sculptural quality of the modeled figures, 
such as those in the Chora monastery in Constantinople, 
fits into a painted aesthetic that has been linked to the term 
“renaissance” in the literature. 

The immediacy of the figures in village churches is also 
a function of their scale. The aesthetic in Byzantine urban 
monasteries, exemplified by churches in Constantinople, 
Thessalonike, Ohrid, Mystras, and elsewhere, favors atte- 
nuated bodies and smaller heads, proportions that render 
the figures remote, as the elongated bodies appear to recede 
from the viewer's space (Figure 36).°° The supplicant stands 
well below the eye level of the saints, as for example in 
the church of the Virgin Peribleptos in Ohrid, painted in 
1294/95 (Figure 37). But within village churches a nearly 
opposite set of standards prevails. At St. Nicholas in Exo 


3% N. B. Drandakes, BuGavtivéc towyoypagies tic Méoa Mévye 
(Athens, 1995), 259-306; idem, “Oi totyoypagies tod Ayiov 
IIérpov Tapdevitoac,” in Diha ény eic Tewpyiov E. MvAováv, 4 
vols. (Athens, 1990), 4.82-134. 

M. Agrevi, “Aytog NixóAaog oto 'EEw Nvgi tns Katw Mavne. 
Etkovoypagikés mapatnprosic oe éva dyvwoto  obvoÀo 
TOLXOYPAPLWV Tov 1284/85,” in Emotyyovikó cvunóoto OTH uvium 
NikoÀ&ov B. Apavóáxi yix ty BuCavtivy Mavy, eds. E. Eleutheriou 
and A. Mexia (Sparta, 2008-9), 171-96. 

See, for example, O. Demus, "The Style of the Kariye Djami and Its 
Place in the Development of Palaeologan Art," in The Kariye Djami, 
vol. 4, ed. P. A. Underwood (Princeton, 1975), 113-14. 
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34. Nativity, church of St. Peter, Gardenitsa, Mani 


Nyphi, the full-length figures that line the walls have 
enlarged heads and torsos and shortened legs. Their elon- 
gated fingers make emphatic gestures.” The saints’ eyes 
meet those of the beholder standing nearly on the same 
level and at the same height, not gazing from below 
(Figure 38). In the rural church of St. George Bardas on 
Rhodes (1289/90), the saints measure 1.76 m (5°8”) in height; 
their eyes are located at 1.59 m - i.e., at the eye level of 
someone who is 5'6" tall”? Based on the analysis of skeletal 
remains, the men who lived in fourteenth-century 
Panakton measured between 5'4" and 5'8" in height, so 
their gaze would have directly met the eyes of saints repre- 
sented in the village churches under discussion. At the 
church in Exo Nyphi, St. Niketas is elevated on a platform 
so that his eyes meet those of the supplicant. The height 
measurements of the saints discussed are consistent with 
findings from other sites in Greece that I have made in 
churches of the same period. The forward-gazing eyes are 


Y On gesture, see J.-C. Schmitt, La raison des gestes dans l'occident 
médiéval (Paris, 1990). 
?* Height obtained by the author with a laser measuring device. 


heavily outlined and thus emerge from the frame of the 
face not only to receive prayers, but also to stimulate what 
Irene Winter, in the context of ancient Near Eastern wor- 
ship, calls “cathected vision.” It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that so many images show damage to the eyes, 
whether through gouging or scraping, undertaken to dis- 
empower or to appropriate the power of the saint. 

The architectural setting also enhanced the immedi- 
acy of the figure. Here it is useful to contrast urban, 
monastic churches with those in the village. The ratio 
of height to width of the central bay in the early four- 
teenth-century Holy Apostles in Thessalonike, a monas- 
tic katholikon dedicated to the Virgin, is 5 to 1. The dome, 
standing 15.64 m in height," is pierced by windows, as 
are the upper walls ofthe nave (Figure 39). The walls and 


3° I,J. Winter, "The Eyes Have It: Votive Statuary, Gilgamesh's Axe, and 
Cathected Viewing in the Ancient Near East,” in Visuality Before and 
Beyond the Renaissance: Seeing as Others Saw, ed. R. S. Nelson 
(Cambridge, 2000), 22-44. 

4° Height obtained by the author with a laser measuring device. The 
dimensions of the nave are approximately 8 x 8 m. The entire 
church, including the ambulatory, measures 19.2 x 17.5 m. 
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35. Supplicant at the feet of the Archangel Gabriel, church of 
St. Nicholas, Exo Nyphi, Mani 


vaults of this and other Late Byzantine urban, monastic 
churches provide a tall, vertical canvas for the placement 
of narrative scenes. The saints, arranged along the lower 
parts of the walls, take up a relatively small part of the 
wall surface. In the case of Holy Apostles and other 
churches, the natural light entering the building illumi- 
nates the narrative scenes and clusters of holy images. To 
the contrary, the intimate chapels of the village are often 
barrel-vaulted structures with windowless interiors. The 
church of St. Nicholas in Polemitas, Mani, for example, 
measures only 9.80 x 2.16 m (that is, 32 x 7 feet) in its 
interior; the apex of its barrel vault stands only 3.59 m 
(approximately 12 feet) from floor level (Figure 40).* 
Village chapels were intimately scaled, even for medieval 
supplicants. In many village churches, such as in St. 
Kyriake, Kounos, the shape of the building requires 
that narrative yield to portraiture, figures of holy men 
and women who, with the exception of equestrian saints, 
stand side by side, rigidly frontal, and gazing forward 
(Figure 31). Rendered at the same height as the faithful, 
the saints appear to press outward and inward. They 


* Height obtained by the author with a laser measuring device. 





36. St. Merkourios with signature of painter Michael Astrapas 
on sword, church of the Virgin Peribleptos (St. Clement), 
Ohrid, Macedonia (photo: Erich Lessing/Art Resource, NY) 


dominate the church interior, assuming a disproportio- 
nately large area of the wall surface, in their placement 
below the low vault. 

Entering a village chapel, one has the immediate 
impression of a space already inhabited. Village pain- 
ters exploited the intimate space of the church to create 
a highly charged devotional landscape. They empha- 
sized the immediacy of familiar figures, who, as both 
personal and community intercessors, connected 
the sacred to the village and villagers through shared 
professions and names. The inclusion of so many 
representations of donors and supplicants in the 
church - painted with different facial types, ages, 
hairstyles, carefully rendered mustaches and beards - 
reveals an interest in assembling a community of 
people and saints in one space (Figure 35). The phy- 
siognomic accuracy is far greater in the representation 
of villagers than in the representation of the elite, 
whose cosmopolitan "portraits" fall within a very 
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37. Northwest corner of nave, church of the Virgin Peribleptos (St. Clement), Ohrid, Macedonia 
(photo © Sean Sprague) 


narrow range of types, whether in monumental paint- 
ing or in manuscripts. 

The “folk,” or “provincial,” style of village churches 
has often been seen as a manifestation of the painters’ 


lack of training. Art historical interest in the biography 
of the artist has foregrounded the study of those who 
painted Late Byzantium’s powerful monasteries. Trained 
on Mt. Athos or in Thessalonike, Manuel Panselinos, 
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38. St. Niketas, church of St. Nicholas, Exo Nyphi, Mani 


George Kallierges, Michael Astrapas, and Eutychios have 
been credited with the introduction of new subjects and 
styles into Byzantine painting, beginning at the end of 
the thirteenth century.** These painters took on impor- 
tant commissions for royal chapels and large monastic 
establishments, and on occasion they even signed their 
works (Figure 36).* Celebrating his standing as an artist, 
in the church of the Anastasis of Christ in Veroia, 
Kallierges calls himself “the best painter (Goypáqoc) in 


#” Manuel Panselinos and His Age, Institute for Byzantine Research, 
Byzantium Today 3 (Athens, 1999); E. N. Tsigaridas, Manuel 
Panselinos: From the Holy Church of Protaton (Thessalonike, 
2003); E. N. Tsigaridas, Or toiyoypapies rov mapexkAnoiov tov 
Ayíov EvOvyulov (1302/3) otov vad rov Ayiov Anuytpiov: Epyo rov 
MavovrjÀ IHavoéAgvov otv OsocoAovíi (Thessalonike, 2008); A. 
Xyngopoulos, MavoundA IIavo£Aivoc (Athens, 1956); S. Pelekanides, 
KaAMépyrc óÀnc GerroMac &pioroc Goypáqoc (Athens, 1973); P. 
Miljkovic-Pepek, Deloto na zografite Mihailo i Eutihij (Skopje, 1967). 
Kalopissi-Verti, “Painters in Late Byzantine Society,” 139-58; eadem, 
“Ot Coypáqot otnv votepy Pu(avuvr koivwvia. H paptupia vov 
emypaoov," in To zoprpaíro tov xadditéxvy oto Butávrio, ed. 
M. Vasilake (Heraklion, 1997), 121-59. 
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all of Thessaly."^* There is no doubt that these were well- 
educated professionals who must have also had some 
theological training.“ Unlike such painters, however, 
the men who decorated the chapels of the Byzantine 
countryside have not garnered much attention.^^ There 
is merit in considering the identities of those who 
painted village churches and the geographic range of 
their work. Little is known about Nikolaos, the painter 
from the village of Retzitza (perhaps the site of Rekitza 
located on the border of Arkadia and Messenia)," who 
together with his brother and apprentice Theodore 
painted the burial chapel in Kepoula in the middle of 
the thirteenth century (Figure 32). Slightly more can be 
gleaned about the biography of a village painter from the 
lengthy dedicatory inscription above the entrance to the 
chapel of the Archangel Michael in Polemitas, Mani 
(Figure 76). Judging from the “ianos” that ends his 
name, the painter George Konstantinianos came from a 
local village.** On the basis of painting style and common 
subject matter, two other chapels have been attributed to 
him: the church of the Dormition “stou Korake" outside 
of the village of Mina and St. George at Karynia (1281).^? 
Located within two kilometers of one another, the sur- 
viving monuments demonstrate that Konstantinianos 
worked within a very limited geographical area, one 
that was easily accessed on foot, if not by donkey. 
According to recent research by  Panagiotes 
Katsaphados, the same painter was involved in the dec- 
oration of the church of St. Nicholas in Exo Nyphi, on 
the eastern side of the peninsula, inscribing his name 


^* Pelekanides, KaAMépyyc; A. Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme auf 


Fresken und Mosaiken, Byzantinische Epigramme in Inschriftlicher 
Überlieferung, vol. 1 (Vienna, 2009), 157-160 (with earlier 
bibliography). 

S. Gerstel, “Civic and Monastic Influences on Church Decoration in 
Late Byzantine Thessalonike,” DOP 57 (2003): 225-39. 

See preliminary work in Kalopissi-Verti, “Painters in Late Byzantine 
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Society." 
Y Drandakes, “Oi 
Knmovd\as,” 101. 
N. B. Drandakes, “Avo éntypagés vaðv tç Aakoviac: tod MiyanA 
ApxayyéAov (1278) otov IloAeuíra ts Mavncg xoi ríjc 
Xpvoagitiooas (1290)," Aak.27. 6 (1982): 44-55; S. Kalopissi-Verti, 
^O vaóc tov Apxyayy£Aov Miyar]À otov IoAeutra t; Méca Mávng 
(1278),” in Avtipwvov. Agiépoua otrov KaOyynty N. B. ApavdaKy 
(Thessalonike, 1994), 451-74. On the suffix “ianos,” see D. B. 
Vayiakakos, “ZvpBoAt eic ta nepi NikAwv-Nuxdtavwv tfj; Mávnc," 
A0nvà 53 (1950): 167-72. 
Kalopissi-Verti, “O vaóc tov ApxayyéAov Miyar]A otov IToAepuíco," 
470. The author also links the church of St. Theodore at Tsopaka 
(late 13th century) to the hand of the same painter. 


Touoypagísc tov  Ayiov Avapyvpwv 
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adjacent to the Archangel Gabriel?" Little is known 
about the painter Ioannes Pagomenos, although he is 
credited with the decoration of at least six churches in 
western Crete.” The buildings are mostly barrel-vaulted 


5° Tam very grateful to Panagiotes Katsaphados for sharing the results 
of his fieldwork with me. The same inscription provides a date of 
1285 for this painting. 

The painter’s signature appears in St. George, Komitades (1313/ 
14); St. Nicholas, Sougia (1315); Koimesis, Alikambos (1315/16); 
St. George, Anydri (1323); St. Nicholas, Maza (1325/26); and the 
church of the Virgin, Kakodiki (1331/32). On this painter, see A. 
Sucrow, Die Wandmalereien des Ioannes Pagomenos in Kirchen der 
ersten Hälfte des 14. Jahrhunderts auf Kreta (Berlin, 1994); 
A. Lymberopoulou, “Fourteenth-Century Regional Cretan Church 
Decoration: The Case of the Painter Pagomenos and His Clientele,” 
in Towards Rewriting? New Approaches to Byzantine Archaeology and 
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39. View into central nave, church of the Holy 
Apostles, Thessalonike 


chapels, and their decoration is extremely modest. Their 
location on the western side of the island demonstrates 
the limited region of the painter’s work. 

Looking at workshops in the Mani and in Attica, 
Maria Panayotidi has observed that most village painters 
simultaneously held another profession, most often 
related to the Church.’ Outside of the Mani, the late 
thirteenth-century painter of the church of St. George in 
Sklavopoula, Crete, calls himself Nikolaos “the lector and 


Art, Proceedings of the Symposium on Byzantine Art and 
Archaeology, Cracow, September 8-10, 2008, ed. P. Grotowski 
(Warsaw, 2010), 159-75. 

° Panayotidi, “Village Painting and the Question of Local 
"Workshops," 209. See also Kalopissi-Verti, “Painters in Late 
Byzantine Society," 147-49. 
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40. View toward sanctuary, church of St. Nicholas, Polemitas, Mani 


villager” (&vayvwotov kat xopiko).? In the inscription 
written in the apse of the church, he asks the priest to 
remember him in his prayers. Another Nikolaos, a pain- 
ter (Goypáqoc) and farmer from the village of Selada in 
Chalkidiki, is named in an inventory of ca. 1300 for the 
paroikoi of the Great Lavra. His assessed property 
includes beehives and livestock.** Michael, the priest 
and painter, left his name in a dedicatory inscription in 
the church of the Virgin in Archatos, Naxos.” 
Cross-cultural analysis offers comparative models for 
understanding the distinctive appearance of village paint- 
ing, the biographies of the artists, and the intended audi- 
ence, as well as for the purpose of broadening the question 
of village painting beyond the traditional confines of the 
empire in ways that present opportunities for dialogue. 
Late Byzantine village painters share features of their 


5 Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 92-93. According to local 
residents, human bones from disturbed graves were found around 
the church. 

54 P. Lemerle, A. Guillou, N. Svoronos, D. Papachryssanthou, eds., Actes 
de Lavra, vol. 2, Archives de l'Athos 8 (Paris, 1977), 108 ll. 122-23. 

» Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 87. 


demographic with a distant and later group of painters, 
whose artistic output uncannily shares a number of stylis- 
tic features. American folk painters, self-taught "Sunday 
painters,” practiced a kind of lay painting that also displays 
a remarkable uniformity of style that includes two dimen- 
sionality, stiff poses, bright color contrasts, an emphasis on 
gesture, and richly patterned fabrics and jewelry.” A por- 
trait of the young Susanna Truax, born in 1726, by the 
Gansevoort Limner, possibly identified as Pieter 
Vanderlyn, could stand for a number of similar works 
that present conventionalized, flattened figures wearing 
highly patterned dress and jewelry and carrying objects 
that can be read as symbolic (Figure 41).” In writing about 
colonial paintings, mostly portraits, the art historian Oskar 
Hagen noted the rigid, frontal view of the model; the 
stereotypical attitude, gestures, accessories, and the inflex- 
ible design. He concluded that the painters did not depend 
on actual perception as much as on what he calls “mental 
ideation”: 


56 Hagen, The Birth of the American Tradition, 14-27. 
? National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, acc. no. 1980.62.31. 
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41. The Gansevoort Limner (possibly Pieter Vanderlyn), 
Susanna Truax, 1730, National Gallery of Art, Washington DC, 
gift of Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch, acc. no. 
1980.62.31 


A lay painter’s ideation does not honor correct drawing; 
correct is that which need not fear comparison with 
nature as seen. None of the figures drawn by the primi- 
tives under discussion is accurate as regards proportions 
or organic structure. The ideational method prohibits 
correctness. Only one who thinks instead of sees will 
represent children as diminutive adults or express the 
vastness of a landscape by peopling it with pygmies.™ 


It is the cultural embrace of “mental ideation,” or what the 
art historian Barbara Novak calls the presentation “of rea- 
lity conceptually as an idea,”” that brings us closer to the 
type of painting found several centuries earlier and a con- 
tinent away. 

The primarily rural clients of the American limners, 
in the words of one scholar, were “men and women who 
espoused practical, down-to-earth views and relied on 
empirical experience." ^? This is the case for the farmer 


Bf Hagen, The Birth of the American Tradition, 25. 

° B. Novak, American Painting of the Nineteenth Century: Realism, 
Idealism, and the American Experience, 3rd ed. (Oxford, 2007), 1. 

99 A. T. E. Gardner, “Naive Painting of the United States," in American 
Naive Painting of the 18th and 19th Centuries: 111 Masterpieces from 
the Collection of Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch 
(Washington, DC, 1969), 20. 





42. Mr. Wilson, Levi Jones (of Union, NH), ca. 1825. Currier 
Museum of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire, gift of Elizabeth 
Jones, acc. no. 1974.29 


and tavern keeper Levi Jones (1771-1863) of Union, New 
Hampshire, who in 1825 commissioned a watercolor 
portrait from an itinerant painter, one Mr. Wilson, who 
is believed to have been from the southern part of the 
same state (Figure 42).°" Mr. Jones is not so different in 
class or social standing from the average Byzantine vil- 
lage patron who donated fields and vineyards to build a 
small chapel and paid an itinerant painter from the same 
region to decorate its walls - including his portrait and 
those of his wife and daughter dressed in their Sunday 
best — as a sign of piety and status. 

The widespread and long-term use of a flat, colorful, 
and accessible style raises the tantalizing question of 
agency in decisions about church painting. Agency in the 
Byzantine village church must have been shared by 
the painter, who was, after all, a villager, and the audience, 
the “down-to-earth” neighbors, who found, in the straight- 
forward and “legible” renderings of the holy, direct paths 
to the sacred and practical devotional tools (as outlined at 
the beginning of this chapter). As members of the com- 
munity, Byzantine village painters were well aware of the 
communal expectations for painted houses of worship. As 
such, the style of the painting must be seen as an important 


& Currier Museum of Art, Manchester, NH, acc. no. 1974.29. 
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cultural manifestation. John Michael Vlach makes this 
point eloquently in his study of American folk art: 


Folk artists, by definition, submit to or are at least very 
aware of the demands and needs of their audience. 
They use their artworks to participate in the life of the 
community; they bond themselves to neighbors and kin 
with carvings, quilts, pots, baskets, and the like. Should 
they deviate markedly from the usual criteria they run 
the risk of rejection, that is, a social death. This social 
coercion promotes not only conformity, but also the 
continuity of tradition and the stability of artistic per- 
formance. It is evident, then, that in the day-to-day 
interaction between folk artists and their audiences, 
success is determined by a mutual reckoning of com- 
munal standards.” 


In view of the enormous changes in Byzantine painting 
style in monastic and urban churches in this period, the 
consistency of village painting argues for the intentional 
preservation, if not promotion, of an indigenous aes- 
thetic that was a critical manifestation of village piety 
and community identity. 

The preservation of a recognizable, nonacademic style 
from the Middle Ages into the post-Byzantine period, can 
be seen in the work of such modern Greek artists as the 
popular Theophilos Chatzimichael (1873-1934) who 
employs flat and colorful painting as an unambiguous 
expression of "essential Greekness" - ie, the enduring 
spirit of rural life and agrarian society. Like the 
Byzantine rural painters and the American limners who 
represent a similar, though distant, aesthetic, Theophilos' 
figures are disproportionate, with enlarged heads and exag- 
gerated expressions. As one author notes, the body that he 
paints "constitutes a surface to be decorated by the artist; he 
treats it with larger or thinner strokes of the brush, as if it 
were the body of a saint with a free development of the 
rhythm of his clothes; he may even treat it like a surface for 


& J. M. Vlach, “American Folk Art: Questions and Quandaries,” in 
Critical Issues in American Art, ed. M. Calo (Boulder, 1998), 111. 

Le Corbusier characterized the painting of Theophilos as a "type 
authentique de la Gréce tendre, claire et exempte d'artifice, vieille 
Gréce aujourd'hui encore présente partout hors les villes du commerce 
et de l'industrie" in Theophilos, exh. cat. Musée des arts décoratifs 
(Paris, 1961), 2. Most recently, see N. Daskalothanases, “Evac 
"'Wtcoaypágparog Kahdttéxvng oti; apxég Tov 20?" atbva: n 
'gopntij ovAAoyr tov GeógiÀou Xattnuryana,” in M00: kai 
Weohoynpata oty obyxpovy EAA&óa (Athens, 2007), 69-86. See 
also the excellent essay by N. Hadjinicolaou in Theophilos, 
Kontoglou, Ghika, Tsarouchis: Four Painters of 20th Century 
Greece (London, 1975). 
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the embroidery or weaving of motifs, taken from the reper- 
tory of the folk decorative arts.”°* This freedom from the 
constraints of academic painting and the adoption of a style 
that was pure in color, direct in its rendering of content, 
and highly decorative placed Theophilos in the vanguard of 
modern Greek painters who were influenced, in part, by 
the expressive nature of village painting in Late Byzantium. 
This is most clearly demonstrated in a series of the artist’s 
works from the 1920s and 1930s, which depicts the lives of 
rural Greeks: women who weave or pose holding a spindle 
or distaff (Figure 43), men standing on threshing sleds, 
villagers gathering olives, shepherds (men and women), 
and others.” The paintings celebrate and elaborate the 
world of the rural villager, whose labor, both domestic 
and in the field, remained unchanged for centuries. 


IMAGERY 


The promotion ofa specific approach that facilitated direct 
access to the sacred characterizes painting in the village. As 
we have seen, images and words in the village church were 
used in innovative ways, not only in the creation of new 
imagery, but also in the meaningful juxtaposition of old 
imagery and in broadening the way in which the viewer 
communicated with the image. 

At the end of the thirteenth century, perhaps stimu- 
lated by the restoration of imperial hegemony over 
Constantinople and former imperial lands, Byzantium 
saw an enormous upsurge in the construction and dec- 
oration of new monasteries. Inspired by lingering con- 
cerns for the empire’s fragility in the face of rising powers 
in the east and west and diminishing income from trade, 
the faithful began to contribute money and gifts to mon- 
asteries in unprecedented amounts in order to secure 
salvation, placing their trust and fate in the hands of 
institutions that were seemingly eternal. The addition 
of subsidiary spaces intended to house burials and to 
facilitate commemorative rites characterizes monastic 
architecture of the Late Byzantine period. These supple- 
mentary spaces - side chapels, ambulatories, enlarged 
narthexes, etc. — all required monumental decoration. 


5^ A. Schina, “The Unlimited World of Theophilos,” in eadem, 
Theophilos: Paintings from the Collections of the Museums 
Theophilos and Tériade Mytilene (Athens, 2002), 27. 

55 A. Schina, Theophilos: Paintings from the Collections of the Museums 
Theophilos and Tériade Mytilene (Athens, 2002), 35, 37, 38, 39, 50, 
56-57, 182, 183, 184-85. 

°° G. Babić, Les chapelles annexes des églises byzantines. Fonction 
liturgique et programmes iconographiques (Paris, 1969). 
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Clergy and painters alike had long drawn on the Gospels 
for the decoration of the church proper. Beginning in the 
thirteenth century, however, hymns, canons, apocryphal 
books, and penitential readings provided the subjects for 
new decorative schemes within Byzantine monasteries. 
The newly introduced imagery, often creative in compo- 
sition, demanded an understanding of its written source. 
Indeed, many were inscribed with the texts on which 
they were based or with the opening lines of texts that 





43. Theophilos Chatzimichael, New Type of 
Mytilenean Peasant (N£oc tUm0c¢ xopikoü 
MutiAyvaiov), 1931, Theophilos and Teriade 
Museum, Mytilene 


would be chanted before them.” The new scenes deco- 
rated the very spaces where the texts were read aloud or 
chanted. What we find in monastic churches of the late 
period are spaces full of words: hymns, canons, prayers, 
and even lengthy property inventories (Figure 4). Within 


57 See, for example, the images of the Akathistos Hymn in St. Nicholas 
Orphanos, Thessalonike: A. Tsitouridou, O Cwypagixoc ói&koouoq 
ToU Ayíov NikoÀ&ov Oppavod ori Oscoadovixy (Thessalonike, 
1986), 141-56. 
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such churches, reception of the painted program is 
further enhanced by the acoustic properties of domed 
and vaulted spaces, which added a critical sonic dimen- 
sion to the experience of “reading” painting, as if the texts 
held by the saints or represented by the narrative 
sequence were actually being chanted and heard.” 

The intrusion of lengthy texts in thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century churches is as startling as their virtual 
absence in village chapels. Unlike the monastic and 
urban churches of the empire, village churches rarely 
contain imagery that derives from Byzantine hymns. 
Furthermore, and with few exceptions, these humble 
buildings lack the accompanying texts that speak to and 
bespeak a lettered audience. With few exceptions, the 
only words written within village churches are the 
badly spelled legends that accompany monumental 
icons and narrative scenes, dedicatory inscriptions, and 
votive prayers painted adjacent to holy figures. 

Nowhere is the difference between the monastic and 
village church more telling than in the decorative pro- 
gram of the sanctuary, the screened-off space of the altar. 
By the thirteenth century, church sanctuaries were reg- 
ularly decorated with images of hierarchs who turn and 
extend unfurled scrolls toward the altar.°? Written on 
many of their scrolls were the opening lines of inaudible 
prayers from the liturgy, texts that guided the priest in 
spiritual preparation. Mimetically - through costume 
and pose - the priest joined a community of concele- 
brants represented in paint. Considering the fairly stan- 
dardized form of liturgical celebration by the Late 
Byzantine period, one would expect village churches to 
display the same type of decoration. Yet in village 
churches such as St. George in Karynia (painted by 
George Konstantinianos), bishops are represented in 
frontal pose and hold closed codices before their chests 
(Figure 44). Scholars have viewed the representation of 
frontal saints in the sanctuaries of late medieval village 
churches as an archaizing reference to earlier ecclesias- 
tical decoration in the region, but in light of village 
literacy one might ask how useful the opening lines of 
lengthy preparatory prayers would be to those who could 
only partially read them and never heard them vocalized? 
The choice seems plainly to have fallen on a type of 


68 S, Gerstel, “Monastic Soundspaces: The Art and Act of Chanting," 
in Resounding Images: The Aural and Visual Arts [in Harmony], 
800-1500, eds. S. Boynton and D. Reilly (forthcoming). 

°° S. Gerstel, Beholding the Sacred Mysteries: Programs of the Byzantine 
Sanctuary, CAA Monograph on the Fine Arts 56 (Seattle and 
London, 1999), 29-34. 





44. Episcopal saints, sanctuary, church of St. George, Karynia, 
Mani 


devotional image that did not require the ability to read 
in order to understand its meaning and, furthermore, 
one that, through its ceremonial display of the traditional 
closed book, was a unifying symbol of Christian faith. 
The choice of whether or not to represent figures 
holding texts on scrolls is not limited to the hierarchs 
in the sanctuary. Nikon, a tenth-century saint of impor- 
tance in the region of Lakonia, is represented in several 
monastic katholika in Mystras.^ In the Peribleptos 
church, the saint holds a cross in his right hand and in 
his left a scroll inscribed with a verse urging the faithful 
to repent, an exhortation corresponding to his preaching 
mission (Figure 45). In village churches in the Mani, 


7° Virgin Hodegetria (chapel of the Abbot Kyprianos), the Virgin 
Peribleptos, and the chapel of St. John the Baptist. The chapel of 
St. John was not intended for a monastic viewer, but painters 
engaged in the decoration of monasteries in the city also executed 
its program. Furthermore, the inscription on Nikon's scroll may 
have been deemed appropriate for a burial church. N. B. Drandakes, 
“Eikovoypagia tot Ooiou Nixwvoc,” IIcAozovvnotak& 5 (1962): 
306-19. 
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45. St. Nikon, church of the Virgin Peribleptos, Mystras 


Nikon stands with his hands upraised in a gesture of 
intercession. In the church of St. Peter in Gardenitsa, 
he is represented adjacent to St. Theodore of Kythera, a 
local saint whose Life would have been well known to the 
villagers due to the close connections between the Mani 
and the small island to its south (Figure 46). In these 
contexts, without his scroll, the image evokes the local 
saint’s reputation for healing, his concern for the pea- 
santry, and the close proximity of his cult center in 
nearby Lakedaimonia (Sparta). 

In inspiring lengthy narrative sequences in village 
churches, only one genre stands alongside the Gospels: 
the saint’s Life. According to Thalia Gouma Peterson, 
beginning in the thirteenth century narrative cycles of 
Sts. George and Nicholas “reach unprecedented popu- 
larity in rural Greece and other provincial regions." At 
least eighteen Late Byzantine churches on Crete include 
illustrated Lives of saints. Of those, thirteen represent the 


7 T. Gouma-Peterson, “Narrative Cycles of Saints’ Lives in Byzantine 
Churches from the Tenth to the Mid-Fourteenth Century," GOTR 
30 (1985): 34. 


Life of St. George." Looking for the prototype of such 
illustrations, scholars have failed to consider fully the 
significance of their frequent representation in village 
contexts. Orally transmitted stories of the heroic 
deeds of saints must have excited the imagination of a 
number of villagers who commissioned painters to 
depict episodes on church walls, either sequentially or 
piecemeal. In St. George in Kitta, Mani, a village chapel 
of 1321, three episodes from the Life of the saint decorate 
the church; they include, most prominently, his torture 
on a wheel. The scene is located in the lower register of 
the west wall of the nave adjacent to an inscription that 
lists village donors and their contributions, including 
vineyards and fields (Figure 47).’* In St. Nicholas 
Trikambanos in Kastania, Messenian Mani, a single 
scene from the Life of the episcopal saint prompts sup- 
plicants to recall aspects of his biography.^ In the small 
village church of St. John the Evangelist in Selli, Crete, 
four scenes from the Life of the saint are represented in 
the west bay of the single-aisled church. They are not 
arranged in chronological order and focus on scenes of 
conversion and, unusually, on the resurrection of the 
saint. ^ In considering the Lives of Pelagia, Paraskeve, 
and Isidore of Chios represented in three rural chapels in 
Crete, Svetlana Tomekovié noted that the illustrations 
did not correspond to the written Lives — certain scenes 
were omitted and others abbreviated. The painters, she 
observed, “ont adapté une attitude relativement libre 
envers l'histoire écrite.” 

Does the absence or presence of words within the 
church program reflect different modes of 


” E. Theocharopoulou, “Ot toixoypagies tov vao twv Ayiwv 
Tewpyiov xot Kwvotavtivov otov IIópyo Movogatoiov,” Apy. 
AeXt. 57 (2000): 280 n. 43. 

In her dissertation on narrative cycles of the Life of St. George, for 
example, Temily Mark-Weiner argues for a Constantinopolitan 
prototype as the source of many other monumental cycles. T. 
Mark-Weiner, "Narrative Cycles of the Life of St. George in 
Byzantine Art" (Ph.D. diss., Institute of Fine Arts/NYU, 1977). 

For preliminary observations on the inscription, see R. Etzeoglou 
and Ch. Konstantinide, “O vadc tod Ayiov Tewpyiov oti|v Kitta TÅG 
Méca Mávngc (1321. Mía mpwtn mpooeyyion,” in EzorqQuovikó 
cvunóoio oty uvýuņ NikoÀ&ov B. Apavóáxq yix ty BuQavnwviü 
Mavn, eds. E. Eleutheriou and A. Mexia (Sparta, 2008-9), 213-19. 
The paintings of the church, which date to the early 15th century, are 
largely unpublished. 

I. Spatharakis, Byzantine Wall Paintings of Crete, vol. 1, Rethymnon 
Province (London, 1999), 250-53; I. Spatharakis and E. Klinkenberg, 
“The Pictorial Cycle of the Life of St. John the Evangelist in Crete,” 
BZ 89 (1996): 420-40. 

S. Tomekoviéc, “Hagiographie peinte: trois exemples crétois,” Zograf 
15 (1984): 48-49. 
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46. St. Nikon and St. Theodore of Kythera, church of St. Peter, Gardenitsa, Mani 


47. Crucifixion, inscription, and St. George tormented on the wheel, church of St. George, Kitta, Mani 
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communication, or is it an indicator of the different 
devotional patterns of the ordained, the cloistered, and 
the unlettered? Without the ability to read texts, one 
could not fully understand the programs of the many 
monastic churches that are literally covered in writing. In 
the absence of mediating texts and imagery inspired by 
the recitation of text, village painters drew inspiration 
from another source: daily life experience. 

The reflection of village life is seen most directly in 
the representation of sinners in scenes of the Last 
Judgment; these created a visual commentary on beha- 
vior that was illegal, unethical, or disruptive to society. 
Although images of sinners appear in a handful of mon- 
asteries, there is no question that such scenes were far 
more common in village contexts where the images 
could be easily decoded without reading the accompany- 
ing inscriptions. In a sense, the conventionalized abstrac- 
tions of sins - a man who has a millstone around his neck 
representing the dishonest miller, a woman with snakes 
suckling her breasts representing the woman who refuses 
to nurse her children - constitute a semasiographic sys- 
tem, much like modern-day signs that ban smoking or 
prohibit cell phone use.? Moreover, many of the sins are 
linked to the role of oral communication within the 
village. As discussed in Chapter 3, scenes of the Last 
Judgment in village churches frequently comment on 
the subversion of village order through gossip, a sin 
always associated with women. The representation of 
gossipers within the church warned that such talk was 
potentially destabilizing within small communities, par- 
ticularly those where interactions were verbal rather than 
written. The attempt to regulate oral communication 
within the village is also seen in the representation of a 
woman who chatters during church services and in 
depictions of male and female blasphemers. Sins invol- 
ving written communication are rare and involve only 
those whose writing would have been considered threa- 
tening within the village, as I have discussed above: tax 
collectors, rapacious monks, and, in rare cases, usurers. 


NAMING AND MEMORY 


The painted decoration of the village church engaged both 
image and believer in a complex relationship based on oral 


7^ On semasiographic systems, see E. Boone, “Introduction: Writing 
and Recording Knowledge," in Writing without Words: Alternative 
Literacies in Mesoamerica and the Andes, eds. E. H. Boone and W. D. 
Mignolo (Durham, 1994), 15-17; I. J. Gelb, A Study of Writing 
(Chicago, 1963). 


invocation, memory, and performance. This relationship, 
as I have argued, hinges on the representation of saints 
whose immediacy was fostered by stylistic choices that 
engendered specific responses. Thus, although villagers 
participated in the corporate rite and committed to mem- 
ory the words and absorbed, from childhood, the rhythm 
and movement of the liturgy, they simultaneously 
engaged in a private system of prayer that linked the 
holy directly to individuals, families, and community. 
The intimate nature of the bond between the saint and 
the individuals, families, or communities that built rural 
churches is revealed in the frequent use of the diminutive 
for the holy dedication of many buildings - Ai Iannaki 
instead of Hagios Ioannes (St. Johnny rather than St. 
John), Panagitsa and other nicknames for Panagia (the 
Virgin Mary) - a pattern of naming that was usually 
reserved for family members or close friends. 

The frequent representation of saints whose names 
embodied abstract concepts indicates the very literal 
understanding of spoken language that was the hallmark 
of village discourse and humor; the depiction of holy 
"cognates" is also linked to memory, because vocaliza- 
tion of the name stimulated prayer.” Although children 
were most often named after holy figures in medieval and 
in traditional Greek villages, their names were also 
derived from certain church feasts, including the 
Resurrection and Easter: Anastasios and  Paschales. 
Ethnographers have often observed the use, and even 
inheritance, of nicknames that supplanted baptismal 
names. The nicknames, whether literal or punned, usually 
exaggerate physical characteristics or personality traits — 
such as Voutselos (barrel), Karvounis (coal-like; dark), 
and Mavros (black; the dark one). Their use in traditional 
villages, according to Russell Bernard, was a practical 
response to several factors: the lack of surnames until 
the Ottoman period, the practice of naming after saints, 
and the pattern of alternating patronymy-matronymy in 
Greece. ^? According to one study of naming patterns in a 
traditional village of 185 families, “A unique personal 
nickname acquired during the lifetime of the individual 
is applied to at least half of the adult male population; 
some men are rarely referred to, or even addressed, by any 


7? See the excellent article by D. B. Oikonomidou, “Ovopa xoi 
óvopuaro0scía sig tac dokaciag Kai ovvnOeiag roó éAnviKod 
haod,” Aaoypapia 20 (1962): 446-542. 

39 H, R. Bernard, “Paratsoukli: Institutionalized Nicknaming in Rural 
Greece,” Ethnologia Europaea 2-3 (1968-69): 66-67; M. Serges, 
“H Xettovpyia tov mapwvvpiov oe ua vağıakń aypotict 
Kotvótr|ta TOV 200 atwva,” Awoypagia 41 (2009): 145-76. 
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other name."" A survey of Byzantine praktika indicates 
that the use of nicknames was already practiced in med- 
ieval times, as Angeliki Laiou has demonstrated.** 
Images of saints represented on the church walls 
structured individual prayers in several ways: through a 
baptismal tie to a specific saint, through the recollection 
of pertinent aspects of a saint's Life, and through the 
vocalization of a saint's name. Within the decorated 
church, certain saints may have embodied, through a 
literal understanding of their names, abstract concepts. 
Such "word saints" are commonly depicted in village 
churches, but less frequently in urban or monastic con- 
texts. Sozon (salvation), Polychronia (many years), ^* 
Anastasia (resurrection), and Eleutherios (freedom) 
often appear in village churches. Therapon, a physician 
saint, is connected with the Greek verb for healing.” 
The female saint Kyriake (Holy Sunday), represented in 
village churches such as the Kounos chapel where this 
chapter began, was often coupled with St. Paraskeve 
(Holy Friday). Together, through the literal understanding 
of their names, the saints embodied the Lenten feasts of 
Christ’s entombment (Good Friday) and resurrection 
(Easter Sunday).^ The representation of the saints in 
church narthexes or in the intrados of arches that marked 
burial sites within small chapels implies that the literal 


P. A. Bialor, “What’s in a Name? Aspects of the Social Organization 
of a Greek Farming Community Related to Naming Customs," in 
Essays in Balkan Ethnology, ed. W. G. Lockwood, Kroeber 
Anthropological Society Special Edition 1 (Berkeley, 1967), 104. 
Laiou, Peasant Society, 111. 

? The saint is represented in at least five churches in Lakonia: 
St. Panteleimon in Ano Boularioi, St. Panteleimon in Kotraphi, 
St. Theodore in Kaphiona, St. Peter in Gardenitsa, and 
Sts. Theodore in Trypi. A 13th-century church in Geraki is dedicated 
to the saint, and he is also represented in the church of St. Nicholas 
in the fields close by. Through the literal understanding of his 
name, the saint has been associated both with the protection of 
seafarers and also with the protection of herds (together with 
Mamas). For a discussion of the saint, see N. K. Moutsopoulos and 
G. Demetrokalles, l'epáxi: Oi éxxAnoiec roð oikoroyoð (Thessalonike, 
1981), 173-74. 

The saint is represented, for example, in the church of the Archangel 
Michael in Ano Boularioi, Mani, in St. George Diasorites on Naxos, 
and in St. George in Apodoulou, Crete. See Drandakes, BuCavtivéc 
Tolyoypapies, 408 n. 20. 

35 See Ch. 6, 158-59. 

5$ The two saints are depicted together in churches in the Mani, 
including the church of the Archangel Michael (Ano Boularioi), 
Hagioi Anargyroi (Kepoula), and Sts. Theodore (near Kaphiona), as 
well as in other village churches such as St. Demetrios (Krokees, 
Lakonia) St. John Chrysostom (Geraki, Lakonia), St. Nicholas 
(Pakia, Molaous, Lakonia) Panagia stes Yiallous (Naxos), and St. 
George Bardas (Rhodes). 
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meaning of their names played a role in their selection for 
representation in these spaces." In the small, rural church 
of Panagia stes Yiallous on the island of Naxos, dated 1288/ 
89, Sts. Paraskeve and Kyriake are represented to the right 
of the Virgin within a blind arch; Demetrios and another 
male saint stand on her other side (Figure 48). The figures 
are inscribed with supplicatory prayers naming George 
Kalopodi and his wife, Maria, and Anna Koutene and her 
son, Epiphanios. These are members of the community 
who, together with others named, built the church 
and were likely buried around it. Similarly in the 
mid-fourteenth-century church of St. Michael the 
Archangel in Sarakina, Crete, the donors' inscription is 
framed above the head of a frontal image of St. Paraskeve. 
Excavations around the west and north sides of the church 
in 2004 revealed a number of burials.*® 

Polykarpos, a name translated literally as “much 
grain," is widely depicted in rural churches, visualizing 
and giving voice to the wish for abundant crops. As 
befits his episcopal rank, the saint is most often repre- 
sented in the sanctuary of village churches.?^" In the 
village chapel of the Archangel Michael in Polemitas, 
Mani, dated 1278, the image of St. Polykarpos is isolated 
within a square niche that contains a shelf for the 
preparation of the offerings (Figure 49). His proximity 
to the offerings and to the altar table renders his name 
even more potent, because its vocalization by the priest 
constitutes the fervent prayer for a rich harvest, embo- 
died in the leavened bread given to the church but 
created from the yield of the surrounding fields. The 
link between the saint and this rural church is made 
manifest in the inscribed list of donations provided by 


5 S. Gerstel “Painted Sources for Female Piety in Medieval 

Byzantium," DOP 52 (1998): 89-111. 

Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 89; N. B. Drandakes, “Ai 

ToLxoypagiat Tod vaod tfj; Ná£ov 'IIavayía ors PiadAobc (1288/ 

89)," 'EzEt.BuC.Xz. 33 (1964): 262-63. 

I thank Demetrios Tsougarakis for this information. 

°° See, for example, St. Nicholas, Kambinari, Platsa (D. Mouriki, The 
Frescoes of the Church of St. Nicholas at Platsa in the Mani [Athens, 
1975], 31; St. Peter in Gardenitsa (Drandakes, Bulavtivec 
Toiyoypaíec, 266); Hagia Triada in Briki, and St. Basil “stou 
Kalou" in the Mani (N. B. Drandakes, S. Kalopissi, M. Panayotidi, 
“Epevva ott) Mavn,” [1978], 158, fig. 15y); St. Michael 
at Kavalariana, Crete (Lymberopoulou, The Church of the 
Archangel Michael at Kavalariana, 48-49); St. George Diasorites 
in Naxos (G. Demetrokalles, “O Naóc tod Ayíou Tewpyiov tod 
Atasopitov ts Tpayaiag Ndgov,” Teyvikà Xpoviká 217 [1962]: 
17-27). A number of churches on Kythera include representations 
of the saint, and one chapel in Phoinikies is dedicated to him. M. 
Chatzidakis and I. Bitha, Corpus of the Byzantine Wall-Paintings of 
Greece. The Island of Kythera (Athens, 1997), 286-91. 
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48. Virgin and Child flanked by saints, church of Panagia stes Yiallous, Naxos 





49. St. Polykarpos, church of the Archangel Michael, 
Polemitas, Mani 


the villagers who supported the chapel’s construction 
and decoration (Figure 76).”’ 

The inclusion of St. Polykarpos among the bishops 
represented in the sanctuary of St. Michael the 
Archangel in Ano Boularioi in the Mani also indicates 
the link between the saint and the agrarian setting of the 
church. An inscription that postdates the representa- 
tion of the saint reveals sustained patterns of donation 
in recording the fields that were given to fund the 
renovation of the building.” To the southwest of the 
church, lining the ridge that serves as its platform, still 
stand the physical remains of threshing floors. A similar 
connection can be made through the representation of 
the saint in the Lakonian monastery of the Virgin 
Chrysaphitissa, which was situated in an agriculturally 
rich land and was endowed with properties in the sur- 
rounding area.” 

Similar to Polykarpos, the representation of St. Menas 
among the military saints in rural churches may be 


°! See Ch. 4, 119. Drandakes, “Avo émtypagés vadv tfj Aakwviac,” 44- 
55; Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 71-74; eadem, “O vadc 
Tod apxayyéhov MiyanA Modeuita tfj; Méoa Mavng,” 451-74. 

° Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 70. The inscription in the 
narthex has been dated to the 13th/14th century. The paintings in the 
church are likely dated to the end of the 12th century. 

?5 N. B. Drandakes,  "Ilavayia | Xpvoagitiooa 
TleAonovvyoiaxd, IHapáptnua 9 (1982-83): 359. 


(290), 
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explained by considering the literal meaning of his name. 
Linked to the Greek verb unv, to reveal, the saint is 
credited in traditional villages in Greece with finding lost 
animals - primarily sheep - and protecting them from 
harm.?* 

The frequent depiction of saints whose names embody 
abstract concepts or translate into words of ecclesiastical 
significance is also linked to the activation of memory. For 
the supplicant, vocalization of the saint's name allows him 
or her, guided by the figure of the saint, to offer specific 
prayers on behalf of health, fertile crops, the safe delivery 
of children, etc. In the late medieval period, traditional 
beliefs were manifested in strategies of prayer that engaged 
both the image and the faithful in a complex relationship 
based on oral invocation, memory and performance, 
which together relied heavily on gesture and movement. 
The relationship appears to hinge on the representation of 
the saint, who, as we have seen, plays a large role in the 
painted program of village churches. The religious experi- 
ence of the laity was thus associated not only with partici- 
pation in the corporate rite, but also with an intensely 
private system of prayer that was linked by the holy 
portrait to family and community memory. 

Memory is captured in the numerous portraits of 
villagers who are most often placed at the feet of saints 
whose name they share. This representation of village 
supplicants on the walls of the church is common. He or 
she is almost always accompanied by a short, formulaic 
text, nearly indecipherable, that transcribes a vocalized 
prayer. The spelling of the prayers tells us that they mirror 
speech. In the church of the Koimesis in Alikambos, Crete, 
a village woman named Martha, a nun, is represented 
kneeling next to the enthroned Virgin Mary, who is 
represented to her right (Figure 50). It is likely that 
Martha's name, through the common first initial M, was 
linked to Mary and that she had a close, spiritual tie to the 
Virgin through shared nomenclature.” Given the rela- 
tionship of the named petitioner, reading the inscription 
is unnecessary, because the connection is clear. But how 
do they prompt memory? The inscription begins with a 
cross, the sign to those who couldn't read or decipher 
the letters that the text following is a prayer and a prompt 
to begin one's supplication by making the sign of a 
cross. Then, the text begins with “remember,” which one 


?* M. Melingou-Markantone, “Mavtikèç xai dAdec évépyeteg mob 
àvagépovrat otóv &yio Mnva,” Aaoypagia 33 (1982-84): 257-67. 

3 A.-M. Talbot and S. McGrath, “Monastic Onomastics,” in 
Monastéres, Images, Pouvoirs et Société a Byzance, Byzantina 
Sorbonensia 23 (Paris, 2006), 89-118. 





50. The nun Martha venerating the Virgin and Child, church of 
the Koimesis, Alikambos, Crete 


should interpret through its processual meaning of actu- 
ally doing something in one's mind - in this case, mentally 
activating the prayer through the gaze and communicat- 
ing through the movement of one's lips or by crossing 
one's body in reflexive supplication.°° The inscription 
demands that the viewer utter the words or at least recog- 
nize, through the sign of the cross, the invocation of the 
petitioner. The words thus derive a magical potency, 
enhanced by their setting, a sign that the word is “neces- 
sarily spoken, sounded, and hence power-driven.” 


CONCLUSION 


Style, imagery, and memory are but a few avenues 
through which to investigate how painting in the village 
was particularly suited to the village faithful. In shifting 
our approach from the frame of writing to that of seeing, 


96 A. Wierzbicka, “Is ‘Remember’ a Universal Human Concept?” 
in The Language of Memory in a Crosslinguistic Perspective, ed. 
M. Amberber (Amsterdam, 2007), 27. 

?' W. J. Ong, Orality and Literacy: The Technologizing of the Word 
(London, 1982), 32. 
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hearing, speaking, and their associated cognitive proper- 
ties, our approach to painting changes enormously, and 
with it the value of works that have been too easily dis- 
missed. How did the village supplicant view and use the 
paintings in his or her local church? In the absence of texts, 
how do we frame a discussion of village art? Set apart in 
style, different in subject and emphasis, and linked to 
communal and individual memory by prompts that 
embody abstract notions and invite prayers, the paintings 
in rural churches must first be taken in the context of the 
ability of villagers to communicate - visually, in writing, 
and orally - before a synthetic study can be written. 
Artists who painted in a local style should not 
simply be characterized as provincial or unskilled; 


rather, they painted in a manner and with subjects 
that villagers could understand and access without 
texts, relying on reception and memory of the spoken 
word. For the village faithful, the words of the liturgy 
were surely as potent as the words of gossiping women 
and conversations that were held around the threshing 
floor and at the mill. In the decoration of the village 
church, the lines between the world within and the 
surrounding land and settlement were blurred. For as 
much as the church was part of the village, the village 
was part of the church. And as such, the church 
preserves the memory of a people who didn’t leave 
written records, but left, instead, paintings encoded 
with meaning. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Village Woman' 


~~ 


The small chapel of Hagia Triada is located outside of 
Psinthos, a village in the mountains of northern Rhodes.* 
A dedicatory inscription painted on the west wall credits 
its construction and decoration, in 1407/8, to a woman, 
Kataphyge Alexaina, and her child(ren)? Below the 
inscription, Kataphyge is represented in monastic habit; 
she turns to offer a model of the chapel to the Savior, who 
is depicted in the upper right corner of the composition 
extending his hands in benediction (Figure 51). 
Kataphyge stands against a white background flanked 
by scrolling pomegranate bushes. Background color 
and foliage signify the landscape of paradise and thus 
demonstrate that she was deceased when her portrait was 
added to the church. Her representation, in fact, is smal- 
ler in scale (1.14 m) than those of the adjacent saints (1.58 
m) and may have been added by a different hand.* 


' Portions of this chapter were first delivered as “The Late Byzantine 
Village Woman: Life, Labor and Legacy,” at “Byzantine Women: New 
Perspectives," Harvard University, March 8, 2002. Sections of the 
chapter have been taken from "Painted Sources for Female Piety in 
Medieval Byzantium,” DOP 52 (1998): 89-111; from the author's con- 
tribution to S. Gerstel and A.-M. Talbot, "Nuns of the Byzantine 
Countryside," AeAt.Xp.Apy.Et. 27 (2006): 481-90; and from the 
author's contribution to S. Gerstel and S. Kalopissi-Verti, "Female 
Church Founders: The Agency of the Village Widow in Late 
Byzantium," Wiener Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 60/61 (2012) 
[2013]: 195-211. 

The original setting of this isolated chapel is difficult to determine 
because the surrounding area has been covered with cement. 

+ AveyépOn &x DóOpcov (at) aveotopiOn ó Oioc (kai) nàvogrro(c) 
vads tij; tnpíac x(ai) Coapxtciys vpiáóoc - Sta kónov x(ai) €ddov 
Karagtyr|(c) uovaxfi(c) K(ai) t(@v) téxvov abtij(<) tíj(c) AAAgEevans 
£rovc Calc. Christoforaki, “Xopnynkés paptupies OTOVG vaovcs TNG 
uecatovikri; Podov (1204-1522)," in Póóoc 2.400 ypowa, H nóÀm vq 
Póóov ano tyv Íópvor, tys u£ypi THY KaTAAnWH amd rovc Toüpkouc 
(1523) (Athens, 2000), 460-61, pl. 181a. 

+ Measurements taken by the author. 
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The study of Hagia Triada presents a rare opportunity 
to connect the physical remains of a person to the con- 
struction and decoration of a church, for an excavated 
grave built against the south exterior wall of the building 
contained the bones of a woman. Placed next to her head 
were the gathered bones of a second skeleton, likely the 
remains of her husband.’ The bones of the female skeleton 
undoubtedly belong to the founder, who is represented 
and recalled through her physical remains and the tomb 
that contained them, as well as through her painted por- 
trait. The decoration of the church is as unusual as the 
circumstances of its foundation. Depicted together with 
military figures and a monumental Deesis are two mon- 
astic saints, both located on the south wall adjacent to the 
founder’s portrait and inscription. Did Kataphyge’s chil- 
dren construct the church in memory of their mother? 
Had the nun initiated the construction before she died, 
placing her husband’s remains in the built tomb that 
would ultimately receive her body? Or were his disinterred 
bones placed in the grave to reunite the couple in the 
afterlife, as happens at other sites? What can the study of 
women like Kataphyge Alexaina - a wife, mother, widow, 
and nun - tell us about village women, their rituals, and 
their family structures? 

Information about Late Byzantine women derives 
from various sources: written, pictorial, and archaeolo- 
gical. Imperial and aristocratic women are particularly 


> I. Volanakis, “Nadc Ayíac Tpiáðaç VivOov,” Apy.AeAr. 50 (1995): 825-26; 
T. Archontopoulos and H. K. Papavasileiou, “Podoc: TAnpogopies yia 
TNV ioropía Tov TÓNOV uéoa ANd To yeyovóc Tov Oavárov. Taur 
TomOypaqía tov vorov and tov 4° at. LX. éco tt; apyéc Tov 16°” 
aiwva,” AAA 39 (2006): 209, no. 53. There is no explicit mention in the 
bibliography of whether the second skeleton belonged to a man or a 
woman, although the placement of the skeletons suggests the former. 
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51. Commemorative portrait of Kataphyge Alexaina, church of Hagia Triada, Psinthos, Rhodes 
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well documented. The pious, hard-working, and 
unlettered village woman is far more elusive and has 
yet to be the subject of a synthetic study. What written 
information we have about women in rural society 
derives principally from lay and monastic property 
inventories (praktika), tax assessments (apographai), 
and the records of legal proceedings.’ Considering the 
laconic nature ofthese sources, however, the information 
we have for Late Byzantine women living in villages is 
frustratingly sparse. 

Framing an approach to the subject can begin with 
the lives of the descendants of medieval women, the rural 
villagers of the nineteenth and twentieth century, whose 
lives, until recently, followed in many ways those of their 
early predecessors. That village women from the 
fourteenth and nineteenth centuries worshiped in the 
same churches urges us to consider continuities of ritual 
practices and shared beliefs. The stories of women in 
traditional villages have inspired numerous studies by 
ethnographers, beginning with Ernestine Friedl, who 
published her foundational study, Vasilika: A Village in 
Modern Greece, in 1962. Friedl's study of life and ritual in 
a traditional, agricultural settlement in Boeotia was the 
catalyst for the examination of other rural sites and 


6 Studies of Byzantine women include A. E. Laiou, “The Role of 
Women in Byzantine Society,” XVI. CEB, Actes I/1 = JOB 31/1 
(1981): 233-60; eadem, “Observations on the Life and Ideology of 
Byzantine Women,” ByzF 9 (1985): 59-102; eadem, Gender, Society 
and Economic Life in Byzantium (Hampshire and Brookfield, VT, 
1992); L. Garland, Byzantine Empresses: Women and Power in 
Byzantium, AD 527-1204 (London, 1999); J. Herrin, Women in 
Purple (London, 2001); L. James, Empresses and Power in Early 
Byzantium (London, 2001); A.-M. Talbot, Women and Religious 
Life in Byzantium (Aldershot, 2001); I. Kalavrezou, ed., Byzantine 
Women and Their World (New Haven, 2003); C. L. Connor, Women 
of Byzantium (New Haven, 2004); M. Meyer, An Obscure Portrait: 
Imaging Women’s Reality in Byzantine Art (London, 2009); 
M. Panayotidi, ed., H yuvaixa oto But&vro. Aatpeia Kou téxvy 
(Athens, 2012). Collected essays from a conference on female foun- 
ders are found in the Wiener Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte 60/61 
(2011-12) [2013]. 

The bibliography on this subject is enormous. The most complete 
analysis of property inventories and village life from the view of a 
social historian remains Laiou, A. Peasant Society in the Late 
Byzantine Empire: A Social and Demographic Study (Princeton, 
1977). For mentions of women in Late Byzantine court records, see 
A. E. Laiou, “Contribution à l'étude de l'institution familiale en 
Épire au XIIIe siècle,” Fontes Minores 6 (1984): 275-323; P. Karlin- 
Hayter, “Indissolubility and the ‘Greater Evil’? Three Thirteenth- 
Century Byzantine Divorce Cases" in Church and People in 
Byzantium, ed. R. Morris, Twentieth Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies, Manchester, 1986 (Birmingham, 1990), 87-105. 


N 


populations.) The sustained focus on Greece by female 
anthropologists has created a strong interest in domestic 
and public roles, extraliturgical rituals, kinship structures, 
reproduction, health, etc? As we shall see, comparisons 
between villagers of the late medieval and Modern periods, 
separated by six centuries, are particularly compelling in 
viewing life-cycle rituals such as burial and commemora- 
tion of the dead. Before considering the communal role of 
women in village ritual as a function of gender, however, it 
is first necessary to establish what we know about indivi- 
dual women in medieval settlements.'^ 

As noted in Chapter 1, few Late Byzantine villages 
have been excavated. Nonetheless, several sites provide 
material that can facilitate the study of individuals 
through skeletal remains and burial practices. 
Archaeological evidence allows us to reconstruct the 
life expectancy and life expectations of medieval village 
women, refining, in some cases, statistics compiled from 
written sources. Some information on female work can 
also be gleaned from artifacts recovered from village 
settings, particularly those found in domestic contexts. 

The excavated data offer insights into women's lives 
unobtainable from the written record. Paintings in the 
village church illuminate their religious practices and 
provide information about personal piety and the prac- 
tice of life-cycle rituals. In addition to painted images, 
dedicatory and votive inscriptions within churches reveal 
the names of supplicants and suggest patterns of dona- 
tion and worship; in many cases, inscriptions accompany 
portraits of actual women, as in the Psinthos church." 
In churches that include extensive cycles of the Last 
Judgment, the representation of individualized female 


3 E. Friedl, Vasilika: A Village in Modern Greece (New York, 1962); 
eadem, "Fieldwork in a Greek Village," in Women in the Field, ed. 
P. Golde (Chicago, 1970), 195-220. 

For two collected studies that focus on questions of gender, see 
J. Dubisch, ed., Gender and Power in Rural Greece (Princeton, 1986); 
P. Loizos and E. Papataxiarchis, eds., Contested Identities: Gender and 
Kinship in Modern Greece (Princeton, 1991). Nadia Seremetakis has 
pointed out the dichotomy between (male) anthropological fieldwor- 


v 


kers and those (women) involved in female-dominated mourning 
rituals in certain village communities. C. N. Seremetakis, "The Eye of 
the Other: Watching Death in Rural Greece," Journal of Modern 
Hellenism 1 (1984): 63-77. See also M. H. Clark, "Variations on 
Themes of Male and Female: Reflections on Gender Bias in 
Fieldwork in Rural Greece,” Women's Studies 10 (1983): 117-33. 

I have limited discussion in this chapter to the study of sites and 
monuments in Greece. Comparable data can be found, of course, at 
other sites in the Balkans, Sicily, and Italy. 

See S. Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in 
Thirteenth-Century Churches of Greece (Vienna, 1992). 
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sinners helps us understand the moral and social codes 
under which village women lived. 


THE SKELETAL PROFILE OF THE VILLAGE WOMAN 


To date, the study of village demographics has relied 
exclusively on written sources. In recent years, however, 
several village sites have been excavated, and the skeletal 
remains discovered may help refine data provided by 
statistical analysis." Skeletal analysis provides informa- 
tion about infant and child mortality rates. The analysis 
of bones and the trace elements within them also reveals 
specific medical pathologies, nutritional information, 
kinship ties, and reproductive histories. At the moment, 
such studies for Late Byzantine villages are still in their 
infancy. The preliminary data, however, are revealing 
and chart a path for future study. 

As noted in Chapter 1, Panakton was the site of a late 
medieval village located high in the mountains between 
Attica and Boeotia.” The dating of ceramics and coins 
found on site indicates that habitation of the medieval 
settlement was limited to three or four generations span- 
ning the fourteenth and early fifteenth century. In the 
course of investigating the largest church, located at the 
center of the settlement, a portion of the surrounding 
cemetery was excavated and the partial or complete skele- 
tons of thirty-nine individuals were revealed (Figure 52).'* 

The precise ages of many of the adults could not be 
determined due to the incomplete excavation of their 
skeletons.” Preliminary findings from this small sample, 
however, suggest that village men could anticipate a 
longer life-span than that of women. Two men died 
between the ages of 45 to 50, whereas the oldest woman 
lived to between 40 and 45, and most of the women 
classified in the table above as "adult" died in the earlier 
years of that broad category. At least four of the female 
adult skeletons were found in close proximity to those of 
infants and young children, indicating that the women 
had died in childbirth or shortly thereafter. Because few 
of the female skeletons were fully excavated, it is difficult 


12 For an estimation of age structures based on written sources, see 
Laiou, Peasant Society, 267-98. 

5 S. Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval Settlement at Panakton,” Hesperia 
72 (2003): 147-234. 

14 Ibid., 196-218. Dr. Ethne Barnes examined the skeletal remains. 

^5 Numerous skeletons were discovered in 1991 in 2 m x 2 m test trenches 
surrounding the church. In order to maintain the integrity of site-wide 
stratigraphic study, bones that fell outside of the strict boundaries of 
the trenches were left for future excavation. Burials were discovered on 
the east, southeast, north, and northwest sides of the church. 


to provide information on average stature in this village. In 
the single case of a woman buried within the northeast 
tomb in the church narthex, a height of 53" was established. 

The fully articulated skeleton of the Panakton woman 
reveals the conditions in which she lived and died. 
Following her death around the age of 45, the marble 
cover was lifted from a tomb built in the northeast corner 
of the narthex, and her body was placed within 
(Figure 53). The two skeletons already in the tomb were 
moved to receive the woman's body; their skulls were 
stacked in the corner next to the head of the deceased and 
the long bones of their arms and legs scattered over her 
lower torso and legs. The stacking of the skulls maxilla 
(upper jaw) to maxilla indicates that several years had 
elapsed between the earlier burials and that of the 
woman. In Greece today, bones are exhumed after 
three to five years, when the flesh and soft tissues have 
dissolved.'^ At that time, according to belief, “the sins 
have melted away," and the deceased is ready to begin a 
new spiritual life.” 

In all likelihood, the skeletons with which this 
woman shared a tomb belonged to her husband and a 
male member of his family. The similarly oblong shape 
of the male skulls suggests kinship; the woman 
belonged to a family with a more rounded and broad 
cranial form. Analysis of her bone structure reveals that 
the woman had a vertical forehead, a wide, straight 
nose, and a fairly prominent chin (Figure 54). At the 
time of her death, she still had most of her teeth, 
although they were well worn. The abscesses associated 
with three upper molars and one lower, in today's 
world, would have sent her to a dentist; we can assume 
that none was available to her and that she lived in 
chronic pain. At some point in her life, the Panakton 
woman sustained a head wound as well as a broken 
nose; the circumstances of these injuries are beyond 
reconstruction. Although she had suffered from a vari- 
ety of ailments, she died a natural death. Her family - 
likely her children - placed her body in the tomb. 
Burials within churches are often considered high 


' In many traditional villages, the failure of the flesh to rot within the 
allocated time is attributed to the soul's disquietude. See M. E. 
Kenna, “Houses, Fields, and Graves: Property and Ritual 
Obligations on a Greek Island," Ethnology 15 (1976): 32-33. This 
belief has also been conveyed to me repeatedly in my own fieldwork 
in Macedonia, Boeotia, and the Mani. 

7 L. Rushton, “Doves and Magpies: Village Women in the Greek 
Orthodox Church," in Women's Religious Experience, ed. P. Holden 
(London, 1983), 62. 
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52. Drawing of graves inside and around church of the Sotera, Panakton, Attica 





54. Skull of female skeleton from northeast tomb of narthex, 
church of the Sotera, Panakton, Attica 


Panakton, Boeotia: Age and Sex Assessments 





Age Group in Years Sex Unknown Male Female 





Newborn 

Infant 

Child 
Adolescent 
Adult: 18/19 to 45 
Maturus: 45 to <60 3 
Senilis: >60 
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53. Three skeletons in northeast tomb of narthex, with female 
skeleton on the right side, church of the Sotera, Panakton, Attica 
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Polystylon, Thrace: Age and Sex Assessments for Site JA2 








Age Group in Years Unknown Sex Male Female 
Infancy I: 0 to 6 13 

Infancy II: 6+ to 12 10 

Juvenilis: 124- to 18 3 1 
Adults: 18/19 to 45 17 7 
Maturus: 45 to «60 9 


Senilis: >60 





status and thus produce remains subject to different 
levels of activity-related skeletal stress than those 
of lower status. The skeletons in the narthex tombs at 
Panakton, however, exhibit the same pathologies as 
those found outside the church in more humble graves. 

Excavations in the 1980s at Polystylon (ancient Abdera) 
in Thrace revealed the remains of a small village built on 
the ruins of an Early Byzantine city. Although little of the 
medieval site has been investigated, the twelfth- or thir- 
teenth-century phase of habitation is represented by the 
excavated remains of a small, domed church that was once 
surrounded by a large number of burials (Figure 55).? The 
simple plan of the church, its position near the city wall, 
and the existence of a surrounding graveyard show that it 
served as a funerary church. Within the cemetery forty-five 
graves were excavated; these revealed the skeletal remains 
of sixty individuals. Ten of the graves included secondary 
burials. 

Analysis of a number of the skeletons adds to the 
portrait of the Late Byzantine village woman. The mean 
height for women was 573”, which is identical to that of 
the Panakton woman.” It appears from the physical evi- 
dence that many of the women from this Thracian site died 
during childbirth or from complications during pregnancy. 
A second graveyard, surrounding a three-aisled Middle 
Byzantine basilica near the west gate of the city contained 
forty-two skeletons.” In eight of the graves, the bones of 
earlier burials had been pushed to the corners of the tomb. 
The graves belonged to ten women, eight men, and eigh- 
teen children. The haphazard construction of the graves, 


? This table is modified from the one published in Agelarakis, 
"Excavations at Polystylon," 295. The number of skeletons differs 
slightly from that reported in an initial publication as 28 male, 11 
female, and 23 children. See Ch. Bakirtzis, "Avaokaqr| IToAvotóAov 
Apórpov," (1983): 19. 

1 Ch. Bakirtzis, “Avackagr HoAvottAov Aßôńpwv,” IIpar.Apy.Er. 
(1982): 23-25, pl. 13b; A. P. Agelarakis, “Excavations at Polystylon 
(Abdera) Greece: Aspects of Mortuary Practices and Skeletal 
Biology," Apy.AeAt. 47-48 (1992-93): 293-308. 

°° A. P. Agelarakis and A. Agelarakis, "The Paleopathological Evidence 
at Polystylon, Abdera,” ByzF 14 (1989): 19. 

?' Bakirtzis, "Avackaqr IIoÀvotoAov Apórjpov," (1983), 16-18, pl. 18b. 


according to the excavator, was a sign of a "poor agrarian 
population." Comparing the Middle and Late Byzantine 
populations from Polystylon (Abdera), the anthropological 
team noted “a high incidence of mortality for the Late 
Byzantine females during the childbearing years, 
suggesting stress produced by a variety of factors including 
multiparity," giving birth to more than two children.” 
Such stress is evident in women's teeth. The presence of 
enamel hypoplasia, the defective formation of enamel, at 
the second, fifth, and seventh years of age indicates that this 
population of adult women may have survived systemic 
and infectious diseases including maternal diabetes, neu- 
rological disturbances, malnutrition and micronutrient 
deficiencies, and perinatal and neonatal disturbances.” 
Medieval remains of the twelfth century at the 
hilltop village of Nichoria, Messenia, were excavated 
in 1972-73. * The most prominent feature of this phase 
of habitation is a small chapel in Area IV at the center of 
the ridge. Of the medieval graves discovered at 
Nichoria, three were found to the east and southeast 
of the chapel.” Two graves that were located close to the 
surface contained the skeletons of children - one infant 
and one child approximately four years old.” The exca- 
vators dated the burials to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. A third, stone-lined grave, one meter to the 
south of those of the children, contained an intact 
female skeleton. This grave was dated to the thirteenth 
century or slightly later. Multiple parturition scars on 
the woman's pubic symphysis suggest that she had 
repeated pregnancies, perhaps more than five.” At the 
time of her death, the woman was in her late thirties; 
like the women measured at Panakton and Polystylon 
(Abdera), her stature was estimated at 5'3". Analysis of 
the trace minerals from her bones reveals that her nutri- 
tion was fairly good; she ate meat but also refined 


^* Agelarakis and Agelarakis, “Paleopathological Evidence,” 18. 

*3 Ibid., 14-15; T. King, S. Hillson, and L. T. Humphrey, “A Detailed 
Study of Enamel Hypoplasia in a Post-Medieval Adolescent of 
Known Age and Sex,” Archives of Oral Biology 47 (2002): 29-39. 

^* Other churches in the Nichoria environs were identified through 
surface survey. J. Rosser and W. A. McDonald, "Introduction," in 
Excavations at Nichoria in Southwest Greece, vol. 3, Dark Age and 
Byzantine Occupation, eds. W. A. McDonald, W. D. E. Coulson, and 
J. Rosser (Minneapolis, 1983), 353-56. 

?5 J. Rosser and W. P. Donovan, “The Architecture,” in Excavations at 
Nichoria, vol. 5, 367, fig. 9-5, 372. 

°° The infant burial is numbered as 13-1, the young child as 12-1. See 
W. Wade et al., “The Burials,” in Excavations at Nichoria, vol. 3, 400-3. 

*” The female skeleton was recorded as Nichoria burial 10-1. See Wade, 
et al., “The Burials,” 401-3. 
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55. Plan of cemetery chapel and burial sites, Abdera, Thrace (redrawn after A. P. Agalerakis, “Excavations at Polystylon 
[Abdera] Greece: Aspects of Mortuary Practices and Skeletal Biology," Apy.AeAt. 47-48 [1992-93]: 293-308) 


cereals and leavened bread. Like the Panakton woman, 
however, her dental health was poor. 

One ofthe striking pictures offered by these skeletons 
from excavated village contexts securely dated from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century is the large number 
belonging to infants and small children. Based on her 
study of tax registers, Angeliki Laiou concluded that it 
was necessary for women to endure multiple births in 
order to offset an infant mortality rate approaching 50 
percent.^ This observation is supported by excavation 
findings. Of the 35 skeletons excavated at Panakton, 19 
were adults, 10 women, and 9 men. Sixteen, or 41 percent, 
of the total were children: 5 newborns, 3 infants, and 8 
children below the age of ten. Excavations at Polystylon 
(Abdera) revealed 60 individuals buried in 45 graves. Of 
these, 13 were infants, 10 children between six and twelve, 
and 4 adolescents. Of the adults, only males within the 


28 Laiou, Peasant Society, 276, 293-94, 296; eadem, “The Role of 
Women in Byzantine Society,” 236. 


sampled populations lived beyond the age of forty-five, 
and the number of males between eighteen and forty-five 
was twice that of females. As at Panakton, the primary 
cause of female mortality at Polystylon was childbirth. 
Late medieval sites excavated in other areas of Greece 
reveal comparable data. Skeletons from an Orthodox cem- 
etery found on Agesandrou Street in the town of Rhodes 
are roughly contemporary to those excavated at Panakton. 
Located in a more urban context, the cemetery served as 
the burial site for a large number of families.” Of fifty-two 
excavated skeletons, nearly 40 percent were those of chil- 
dren, the majority of them infants. Excavation of the graves 
also revealed several embryos within the skeletons of their 
mothers. Analyzing skeletons recovered from a late med- 
ieval cemetery in Corinth, Ethne Barnes recorded the 


^ T. L. Pitsios "IIoAatoavOperoAoyikó vàikó  apyatoAoyucov 
avaokaQov tinc Meoatovikri; nóng trc Podov,” in Póóoc 2.400 
Xpovia. H IIóÀg tç Podov and tyv idpvon Tuc uéypi vuv 
karáAqyrm amo rovc Toópkouc (1523), II (Athens, 2000), 393-401; 
Apy.Ae&Àr. 45 (1990): 507-10. 
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remains of a full-term fetus in a transverse position within 
the pelvis of an adult female. She notes: “Unfortunately, the 
baby could not turn and be born head first, so both died 
more than seven hundred years ago while the mother 
labored in agony until the end.” Skeletal analysis from 
Polystylon also suggests that repeated pregnancies made 
women more vulnerable to disease as the toll of child- 
bearing and birth compromised immune systems. 

The consideration of mortality rates connected to 
childbearing has been at the center of past investigations 
of Byzantine women and village demographics. Skeletal 
analysis and burial patterns provide information about 
the life-spans of Late Byzantine women, as well as about 
their stature, their reproductive histories, their role as 
mothers, and their widowhood. Examination of skele- 
tons also indicates the working role that village women 
played in the household and, in all likelihood, in the field. 
Skeletal analysis provides some information about nutri- 
tion as well. At Nichoria and Panakton, nutrition was 
fairly good; villagers had access to meat and grains. This 
is corroborated by the large numbers of animal bones 
from oxen, goats, cows, pigs, and other animals found 
during excavation and by the presence of large storage 
bins and vessels that would have held grains.” 

The placement of the deceased within graves reveals the 
centrality of the family to village society and order. The 
marriage bond transcended death, as couples were often 
placed in common tombs. Like Kataphyge Alexaina and 
the Panakton woman, many women shared graves with 
their husbands. According to Anagnostis Agelarakis, a 
similar pattern can be traced at Polystylon.** The bodies 
of children were often buried together with those of their 
mothers, particularly when the mothers died in childbirth’ 
At Panakton, a tomb built along the south wall of the 
church originally contained the bones of an adult, an infant, 
and two children between the ages of six and ten - likely the 
members of a single family. These family relationships are 
manifested in wall paintings, as well, which visualized the 


3° E. Barnes, “The Dead Do Tell Tales," in Corinth, The Centenary: 
1896-1996, eds. C. K. Williams and N. Bookidis (Princeton, 2003), 
438, fig. 26.6. 

3! Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval Settlement,” 158; S. Gerstel, “The 

Byzantine Village Church: Observations on Its Location and on 

Agricultural Aspects of Its Program," in Les villages dans l'empire 

byzantin (IVe-XVe siécle), eds. J. Lefort, C. Morrisson, and J.-P. 

Sodini (Paris, 2005), 172. 

Personal communication. 
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3 For additional examples, see N. G. Laskaris, Monuments funéraires 


paléochrétiens (et byzantins) de Grèce (Athens, 2000), 280-82. 


deceased who were buried below the floor or in the 
immediate exterior of the church (see Figure 110).** 


WOMEN AND FAITH 


Anthropologists studying traditional villages in Greece 
have noted that women attend church far more fre- 
quently than men. According to Lucy Rushton: 


This applies particularly to the services in the many little 
chapels at which liturgies are performed on their saints’ 
days and maybe on other occasions. For those who 
attend regularly this means that they go through an 
annual cycle of outings into the countryside immediately 
surrounding the village, with coffee and maybe a picnic 
after the service. On Sundays large numbers of men do 
turn out for the liturgy in the parish church but they are 
still outnumbered by women.” 


Even today, the village church is predominately used and 
cared for by women. 

As at Panakton, Late Byzantine village churches were 
located at the center of the settlement and at the heart of 
neighborhoods, both physically and spiritually. Village 
women were closely connected to churches and saints 
through their participation in corporate worship and in 
private prayer. Within the village church, laymen and 
women were divided from the priest and altar table by a 
tall screen that in the Late Byzantine period was 
increasingly filled with devotional images.^ Written 
and painted sources together show that men and 
women stood in separate parts of the nave during ser- 
vices. Observing worship services in the small chapels on 
Chios in 1643, Leo Allatios noted that “in rural churches, 
often quite small and scattered here and there among the 
fields, there is no difference between choir and narthex. 
Rather everyone, both men and women, is enclosed in 
one little place. The women occupy one part, the men the 
other if this can be arranged conveniently. If not, the 
majority of them are disposed in this manner." This late 
description of Orthodox churches could also apply to 


34 See also the discussion of Hagios Nikolaos at Phountoukli, Rhodes, 
in Ch. 6, 151-53. 

* Rushton, “Doves and Magpies,” 59. 

3 S, Gerstel, “An Alternate View of the Late Byzantine Sanctuary 
Screen,” in Thresholds of the Sacred: Art Historical, Archaeological, 
Liturgical and Theological Views on Religious Screens, East and West, 
ed. S. Gerstel (Washington, DC, 2006), 134-61. 

Y Leo Allatios, The New Temples of the Greeks, trans. A. Cutler 
(University Park, PA, 1969), 31. 
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many village chapels of the thirteenth to fifteenth century 
that consisted of a single, narrow chamber. 

Images of male and female saints were also divided 
within the church - either on the north and south walls 
of the nave or at the east and west ends of the same 
space - suggesting that their placement mirrored the 
division of the community within the building.” The 
representation of certain saints may have been markers 
for the location of actual members of the church con- 
gregation. Icons of the female saint Sophia, the mother of 
the three young martyrs Pisti, Elpida, and Agapi (Faith, 
Hope, and Charity), have been seen by one scholar writ- 
ing about Cretan churches to indicate the position of 
women because of her frequent location at the west end 
of the building and her unusual depiction as a deacon- 

ss.” In the church of St. George in Anydri, painted in 
AD 1323, the names of a large number of villagers are 
recorded in an inscription above the head of the saint, 
whose hands are raised in supplication (Figure 56).*° 

Divided within the small space of the church, both 
women and men listened to the service, focusing their 
eyes on the rich community of saints that surrounded 
them. By the end of the thirteenth century, devotional 
images set into the sanctuary screen were also the subject 
of prayers and supplications." Most frequently, icons 
of Christ and the Virgin Mary were set before the 
congregation, allowing the villagers to imagine those 
who were most frequently addressed in liturgical prayers 
and petitions. In many village churches, however, the 
titular saint replaced the image ofthe Virgin on the screen, 
or was distinguished by special framing on the church 
wall, highlighting his or her importance for the commu- 
nity. In the church of St. Paraskeve in Platsa, Messenian 
Mani, dated to 1412 by an inscription above the portal, the 
titular saint is framed within an arch painted adjacent to 
the icon screen (Figure 57). Above her head are two 


38 S, Gerstel, "Painted Sources for Female Piety in Medieval 
Byzantium,” DOP 52 (1998): 89-112. 

?? K, E. Lassithiotakis, “Aytoc Tewpyog Avvdpwrtns,” Kp.Xpov. 13 

(1959): 164-65. See, more recently, V. Tsamakda, "Darstellungen 

der Hagia Sophia bzw. Der Weisheit Gottes in der kretischen 

Wandmalerei," BZ 101 (2008): 209-30. 

G. Gerola, Monumenti veneti nell'isola di Creta, 4 vols. (Venice, 

1932), IV, 443-44; I. Spatharakis, Dated Byzantine Wall Paintings 

of Crete (Leiden, 2001), 63-66. 

Gerstel, “An Alternate View,” 134-61. 

The paintings are unpublished. For the architecture, see Ch. 

Konstantinide, “O otavpenioteyoç vaóc tnc Ayíac Tapaockeurs 

otnv IHAá&toa tn; E&o Mávnc" IIeÀozovvgoiaké 18 (1985-86): 

423-39. 





56. Inscription and St. Sophia, church of St. George, Anydri, 
Crete 


scenes from her martyrdom. In many cases, as in this 
church, paint was used to cleverly imitate the elaborately 
carved frames found in more urban churches, such as those 
at Mystras or even Geraki.* The devotional image of Anna 


5 For examples of carved and painted frames, see. S. Kalopissi-Verti, 
“The Proskynetaria of the Templon and Narthex: Form, Imagery, 
Spatial Connections, and Reception," in Thresholds of the Sacred: Art 
Historical, Archaeological, Liturgical and Theological Views on Religious 
Screens, East and West, ed. S. Gerstel (Washington, DC, 2006), 109-32. 
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57. Fresco image of St. Paraskeve behind modern icon of the saint, church of St. Paraskeve, Platsa, Messenian Mani 


holding the infant Virgin is painted in a recessed arch on 
the masonry screen of the church of St. Anna at 
Anisaraki, Crete, dated 1457-62 (Figure 58). Anna's 
intensely maternal image continues to be a focus of 
special devotions in this church today, as witnessed by 
the many small icons of the same subject still brought to 
the church by the faithful. 

The impulse to connect to the sacred on a personal level 
was surely one of the greatest catalysts for the construction 
of diminutive family chapels within the village and espe- 
cially within clusters of houses or "neighborhoods" popu- 
lated by members of extended families. Women were 
closely connected to saints with whom they shared a 
name, a bond that was forged through the rite of 
Baptism. In a large number of village churches, as we 
shall see, the selection of specific saints and the inscription 
of votive prayers directly onto portraits of saints bear wit- 
ness to the role personal prayer played in the lives of village 
women. Saints of particular import to women and their 
families were frequently represented in village churches; 
the sacred intercessors watched over the family, both in life 


and in the afterlife. A number of saints also seem to be 
directly linked to reproductive and health issues, and these 
were of particular importance to female supplicants. Given 
the statistics presented in the previous section, holy figures 
who could guarantee - through their invocation — success- 
ful conception, healthy childbearing, and the protection of 
children past the time of danger must have been considered 
vital. 

The close association of village women and holy women 
is demonstrated through the frequent depiction of female 
saints within small chapels of the countryside. Most often 
represented in full length, but also occasionally in long 
strings of medallions below the springing of the vault, 
female saints constitute a powerful devotional component 
of the decoration of village churches. Their presence pro- 
vides an entirely different view of the sacred world than the 
one represented in monastic churches in Byzantine villages, 
which rarely include female saints within their decorative 
programs. The late thirteenth-century funerary chapel of 
the Taxiarchs in Ayios Nikolaos, near Monemvasia, for 
example, was built over a crypt for a monastic community, 
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58. Sanctuary screen with monumental icons of St. Anna and the Virgin and Christ, church of St. Anna, Anisaraki, Crete 


and the chapel was decorated exclusively with images of 
male saints, most of them monks (Figure 107).** 

In order to understand the bond between supplicant 
and saint, it is crucial to consider naming practices in the 
village. Information on naming derives not only from legal 
texts concerning property and taxation,” but also from 


^^ N. Gkioles, “O vaóç tod ‘Ai-Xtpatnyov otdv Ay Nucodao 
MovepBaciac,” Aax.X. 9 (1998): 423-62. 

On naming practices in Late Byzantine villages, see Séminaire de J. 
Lefort, “Anthroponymie et société villageoise (Xe-XIVe siécle)," in 
Hommes et richesses dans l'empire byzantin, vol. 2, eds. V. Kravari, J. 
Lefort, and C. Morrisson (Paris, 1991), 225-38; E. Patlagean, "Familles et 
parentéles à Byzance, Histoire de la Famille, vol. 1 (Paris, 1986), 421-32, 
esp. 428-32; Laiou, Peasant Society, 108-41; eadem, “Peasant Names in 
Fourteenth-Century Macedonia," BMGS 1 (1975): 71-95; E. Topping, 
“Appendix I,” in Documents sur le régime des terres dans la principauté 
de Morée au XIVe siécle, eds. J. Longnon and P. Topping (Paris, 1969), 
221-31. For naming practices in traditional villages in Greece, see M. 
Herzfeld, “When Exceptions Define the Rules: Greek Baptismal 
Names and the Negotiation of Identity," Journal of Anthropological 
Research 38 (1982): 288-302; P. A. Bialor, "What's in a Name? Aspects 
of Social Organization of a Greek Farming Community Related to 
Naming Customs," in Essays in Balkan Ethnology, ed. W. G. 
Lockwood, Kroeber Anthropological Society Special Edition 1 
(Berkeley, 1967), 95-108. 


45 


church inscriptions providing the names of women who 
participated in the foundation of churches or who left 
supplicatory prayers.*° Studying the apographai of Late 
Byzantine villages in Macedonia, Angeliki Laiou noted 
that baptismal names for women derived most frequently 
from the names ofthe Virgin, saints (either female saints or 
feminized forms of male names), and important feasts. 
Statistically, Maria and Anna were the most common 
names, a finding that accords with evidence from monu- 
mental painting of the same period." The names of the 


4° This information must be used with caution, however. Most inscrip- 
tions do not refer to women by name, but simply cite them, in 
generic terms, as the “wife” or “spouse” of the donor. 

* For the name Maria in village inscriptions, see Hagioi Anargyroi, 
Kepoula, Mani; St. George, Distomo, Naxos (Kalopissi-Verti, 
Dedicatory Inscriptions, 67-68, 89); and St. Nicholas, Platsa, Mani 
(D. Mouriki, The Frescoes of the Church of St. Nicholas at Platsa in 
the Mani [Athens, 1975], 14). For the name Maria in Cretan 
churches, see St. George, Gharipas; St. Constantine, Voutas; 
Savior, Vlithias; Panagia, Zangaraliana; St. George, Prines; Hagia 
Triada, Ayia Triada; St. Constantine, Avdou; St. John the Evangelist, 
Krousta (Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 421, 434, 455, 466, 478, 513, 534). 
For the name Anna in village inscriptions, see St. George, Distomo, 
Naxos (Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 89); St. George, 
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Virgin and her mother account for roughly one-quarter of 
the more than one hundred female names I have collected 
from inscriptions in village churches painted between the 
thirteenth and fifteenth century. Women baptized with 
titles of the Virgin, such as Theotokos, are attested in 
inscriptions in Cretan rural churches. ^ Female names 
commonly found in the Macedonian property registers 
include Theodora, Eirene, Eudokia, Eleni, and Georgia." 
The frequent inclusion of the inscribed names Eirene and 
Eudokia in village churches in Naxos, Rhodes, and Crete 
indicates that these were also popular in villages outside of 
Macedonia.” 

The selection of specific female saints within many 
church programs can be linked to patterns of naming 
within the village. Village donors must have played a 
large role in the selection of saints who would be effective 
intercessors for their families and communities. This 
personal and familial connection can be traced by 
matching the names of women recorded in dedicatory 
inscriptions to female saints included in the program, 
particularly when unusual saints are represented.” 
The rare depiction of St. Charitine in a medallion on 
the north wall of the sanctuary in the south chapel 


Oitylon, Mani (H. Ahrweiler-Glykatzi, “Une inscription méconnue 
des Mélingues du Taygéte,” BCH 86 [1962]: 3); St. Michael the 
Archangel, Charouda, Mani (N. B. Drandakes, “O Tattapyns TÄS 
Xapovdac xai rj kriropir] Emtypagr Tov,” Aak.X7. 1 [1972]: 288); St. 
George, Longanikos (D. Feissel and A. Philippidis-Braat, 
"Inventaires en vue d'un recueil des inscriptions historiques de 
Byzance, vol. 3, Inscriptions du Péloponnése (à l'exception de 
Mistra),” TM 9 (1985): 328, 338, 340). In Crete: St. Athanasios, 
Kephali; St. Michael, Kavalariana; St. George, Komitades; St. 
Athanasios, Kapsodhasos; Panagia, Diblochori; St. Constantine, 
Kritsa (Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 418, 454, 472, 473, 492, 533). 

Church of the Holy Fathers, Ano Phloria (Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 
449 and "Introduction"); church of the Virgin, Zangaraliana 
(Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 455-57). 

Laiou, Peasant Society, 109-10. 

The name Eirene is mentioned in at least nine inscriptions in village 
churches: Virgin, Apeiranthos, Naxos (Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory 
Inscriptions, 109), and Hagioi Theodoroi and St. John the Baptist 
in Archangelos Rhodes (Christoforakis, “Xopnyuxés paptupies,” 
458-59). In Crete, the name is found in St. George, Trula (Gerola, 
Monumenti, IV, 441); church of the Virgin, Prodromi; St. Anna, 
Anisaraki; St. Catherine, Kandanos; St. George, Anydri; and the 
church of the Virgin Zangaraliana. The name Eudokia is mentioned 
in at least three inscriptions in village churches on Crete: St. 
Constantine, Nembros; church of the Virgin, Phrameno; church of 
the Virgin, Zangaraliana (Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 434, 441, 447-48, 
451, 444, 455-57). 

In the selection of saints, church painting reveals a different pattern 
than that presented in Byzantine lead seals. See J. Cotsonis, 
“Onomastics, Gender, Office and Images on Byzantine Lead Seals: 
A Means of Investigating Personal Piety,” BMGS 32 (2008): 1-37. 
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59. St. Charitine, church of St. Nicholas at Kambinari, Platsa, 
Messenian Mani 


(south aisle) of St. Nicholas at Kambinari, just south 
of the village of Platsa in the Messenian Mani, for 
example, reflects the devotional requirements of 
Charitine, the wife of the priest Michael, who is 
named in the dedicatory inscription in the apse imme- 
diately adjacent (Figure 59)."* Right next to the sanctu- 
ary, standing beside the screen, is the portrait of a 
diminutive figure who appears to be dressed in clerical 
garb; this is likely Charitine’s husband, the priest 
Michael. St. Eirene, represented next to the Archangel 
Michael, is one of two female saints depicted in the 
church of St. Demetrios in Makrochori, Euboia. 
An inscription names the donors of the church as 


° Mouriki, The Frescoes of the Church of St. Nicholas at Platsa, 17-18, 
51. The badly spelled inscription, dated to the year 1343/44, reads: 
“MvioOntt K(op)e tod SovAov tod OG(so)Ó Anunrpiou tod 
XKkapltiotov kai @eodwpov tod ... ..... MvrjoOnm K[(vpije tod 
SovAov tod] O(eo)ð Mnyar]A iepéoc tod Hkovopov xai tfj; onvpiov 
avtod Xapitivys. [Ioroprión wloavtws tw &ytov Bupa.” See also 
Feissel and Philippidis-Braat, “Inventaires,” 333, pl. XX, 3-4. The 
paintings were cleaned in 2012-14, revealing new images and clarify- 
ing the phases of the decoration. 
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Michael Tamesa and his wife, Eirene; in this case, 
the names of the donors explain both the presence of the 
female saint as well as the unusual coupling of the two 
saints, who would have acted as personal intercessors.? 
The close connections between individual supplicants 
and sacred figures can also be documented in prayers 
inscribed adjacent to holy portraits. An inscription next 
to the full-length image of St. Kyriake in the village church 
of St. Panteleimon in Ano Boularioi, Mani, reads, 
“Entreaty of the servant of God Kyriake and of her hus- 
band, Nicholas Orphanos. Amen.””* Kyriake and Kale, two 
women, are named in an invocation inscribed next to an 
icon of Kyriake in a hermitage set into the ravine above the 
rural monastery of the Holy Forty Martyrs near 
Theologos, in Lakonia.? Women could also ask assistance 
from male saints who shared the masculine form of their 
names. Thus, another woman named Kyriake invokes the 
spiritual assistance of the male saint Kyrikos in an inscrip- 
tion in the rural hermitage of St. Nikon near Trype in 
Lakonia. Dated to the second half of the thirteenth century, 
her entreaty reads, "Saint Kyrikos, help the servant of God 
Kyriake."^ Written invocations on holy portraits united 
the physical and spiritual worlds using the power of 
onomastic bonds, intended to transcend the life of the 
faithful. In the church of the Virgin in the village of 
Kakodiki, Crete (1331-32), constructed and decorated 
through the collective sponsorship of a number of families, 
a small female figure is represented with her hands raised 
in supplication next to St. Marina (Figure 60)." Shown 
against a yellow ground, perhaps an indication that she 
was deceased at the time, her portrait is accompanied by a 
simple prayer: "Remember the soul of your servant." One 


5 M. Emmanuel Oi tovyoypagies tod Ayiov Anuntpiov oró 
Maxpvxopi Kai rfjg Kowsnoews tic Oeorókov oròv OtAIBo TiC 
EbBoias (Athens, 1991), 31, pls. 2, 32, 34. 
The icon was added to the 10th-century church in the 13th century. 
"Aé(notg) tfjg óooA(nc) tod O(eo)d Kopiaküc t(s) ovvpiov 
NuoÀáov tov opgavod Auv). N. B. Drandakes, ‘Aytoc 
IIavveAerjiov MrovAapiov,” Em‘Et.Bu¢.27. 37 (1969-70): figs. 19- 
20; idem, Butavrivéc toryoypagles tio Méoa Mávri (Athens, 1995), 
390-91, figs. 27, 28. 
N. B. Drandakes, “To Ilaktopovaotnpo tàv Ayiwv Lapavta ott 
Aakedaiptova kai TO üokrtapió tov,” AeAt.Xp.Apy.ET. 16 (1991-92): 
135. A woman named Kyriake is named in St. George in Kato 
Boularioi. The condition of the wall paintings prevents one from 
understanding if she was linked to a saint of the same name. See 
Drandakes, Butavrivéc toiyoypagies, 363. 
K. Diamante, “Oi toryoypagies tod doxntapiod tod Ayiov Nikwva 
otv Tpúnn tfj; Aakwviac,” Aak.27. 9 (1988): 350, 371 fig. 2. 
7 V. Tsamakda, Die Panagia-Kirche und die Erzengelkirche in Kakodiki 
Werkstattgruppen, kunst- und kulturhistorische Analyse byzantinischer 
Wandmalerei des 14. Jhs. auf Kreta (Vienna, 2012), 95, fig. 25. 
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60. St. Marina and female supplicant, church of the Virgin, 
Kakodiki, Crete (photo: G. Fousteris) 


of the woman’s hands overlaps the maphorion of the saint, 
a moment of contact that reinforces the immediacy of 
the plea. Here they are united in paint in expression of 
the fervent hope that they will be reunited in spirit at the 
end of time, when the saint intercedes for the village 
woman before the Seat of Judgment. In addition to their 
representation on the walls of the nave, images of female 
saints occasionally cross the sanctuary threshold that 
separated the ordained from the lay worshippers. 
Represented in this most sacred location, they served as 
advocates for the entire community and often reflected 
the strength of local cults. The representation of Marina in 
the sanctuaries of several churches on Rhodes, including 
St. George in Lindos (ca. 1200), reflects the popularity of 
her veneration on the island.** 


5 A. Katsiote and Th. Archonopoulos, “To mapekkAroto tnc 
otkoyévetac Twv AppuevórtovAov otn Póóo Kat n téyvr] Tov Téhovs 
Tov 120v atwva ota Awdexdavnoa,” in Póóoc 2.400 ypovia, H nóÀm 
TNG Póóov and tyv idpvon rug u£ypi THY karáAqym and rou 
Tovpkouc (1523), 2 vols. (Athens, 2000), pl. 154b. 
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61. Archangel and St. Barbara, east side of sanctuary screen, 
church of St. George, Mina, Mani 


Saints are especially empowered to work on behalf of 
those who carry their name. Their spiritual advocacy was 
most effective when the saint found a place within the 
confines of the church sanctuary, close to the altar table. 
Unusually, St. Kalliope stands in the sanctuary of the 
Transfiguration Church in Pyrgi, Euboia, as the spiritual 
advocate of Kale Meledone, who is mentioned in an 
inscription as the primary donor.” In the thirteenth- 
century church of St. George close to the village of 
Mina in the Mani, portraits of the Archangel Michael 
and a female saint, most likely Barbara, are painted on 
the east side of the masonry sanctuary screen, facing the 
altar table (Figure 61).°° The selection of Barbara for the 


? According to the donor's inscription, the church was the family 
commission of Kale and her son and his family: “Avnyépðn ó 
Ocio vaóc obroc Tod K(vpl)ov X(wrijp)oc O(e)od iá ovvópopufic 
èķóðwv tov Sovdwv tod O(e)od Kadfjc tfjg MeAndovn kai tov 
tékvov avtijc Tewpyiov iepéwç dua ovupiois Kai TtEéKvotc 
avt@v ..." M. Georgopoulou-Berra, “Totyoypagies tod téhouc 
Tod 130v aiwva otijv EvBoia. O Xotrpagc oto ITopyt xai ġ Ayia 
O£kAo," Apy.AeÀr. 32 (1977): 10, 14-15, pl. 14. 


interior face of the screen suggests the intervention of a 
donor who commissioned a painted surrogate to stand 
close to the altar table. In the fourteenth-century village 
church of St. George near Sklavopoula in Crete, the 
sanctuary side of the screen is painted with a portrait of 
St. Paraskeve.“ It is difficult to determine the role that 
these images of female saints, rendered as intercessors 
with their hands held aloft in prayer, played in a space 
restricted to ordained clergymen. It is likely, however, 
that members of the community were aware of their 
presence in sacred space. Their efficacy as intermediaries 
between the worldly and the divine depended more on 
their proximity to the site of transformation than on 
visual interaction with the faithful. 

Female agency in church construction and/or dec- 
oration and the representation of female saints inscribed 
with votive prayers give rise to the impression that many 
village women were extremely pious. Modern ethnogra- 
phers have observed the important role played by women 
in the church. As seen in the frequent representation of 
sinners sleeping on Sunday (Figure 21), however, paint- 
ings in village churches provide evidence that not every 
woman attended services or participated fully in the life 
of the church. Representations of female figures who 
turned away from their duties to the church are especially 
significant within the context of a rural parish where 
common religious practice was the unifying force of 
community. The church of the Virgin, one of several 
churches located in the village of Sklavopoula in Crete, 
provides an example. According to modern-day resi- 
dents of the village, a number of burials have been 
found around the church.^ It is likely that the donor of 
the church, Alexios, who is represented on the north 
wall, constructed it for family worship and for the burial 
and commemoration of family members. On the west 
wall, adjacent to the portrait of the donor, are depictions 
of sinners divided into two registers (Figure 62). Among 
them are two condemned women. Turned toward each 
other, the women appear to be in dialogue across the 
registers. One, at the center of the lower register, kneels 
and turns to the right. She is labeled as the woman who 
does not bring the offered bread to church (OIIOY AEN 


°° Drandakes, Bu¢avrivéc toryoypagies, 134-35; Gerstel, “An Alternate 
View,” 150-51. 

*' Lassithiotakes, * *ExAnotec,” 174, fig. 212. 

® Interview by the author with Mrs. Argyro M. and other villagers in 
2002. 
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62. Sinners on west wall, church of the Virgin, Sklavopoula, Crete 


IIPOCOEPI IIPOCOOPA TH EKKAHCIA).? Punished 
by a small demon who steps into her mixing bowl and 
pollutes the dough, she kneads in perpetuity. This repre- 
sentation is deeply rooted in folk belief. Concerning 
traditional villages in Greece, Juliet du Boulay notes 
that "Every Sunday in the celebration of the Eucharist 
the people see the bread which they have baked with their 
own hands transformed into the “Holy Mysteries,’ and it 
is universally said that ‘bread must not be trodden 
upon' because of its true nature as the body of 
Christ" ^^ The representation of the small demon 


& S, N. Maderakis, *'H KóAaor, kai oi Hotvic tov koAaop£vov oàv 
Ogata tç Aevtépag Ilapovoiag otic ékkAnoteg tfjg Kpntns,” 
"Yówp èk Ilérpac 2 (1979): 59. A similarly labeled sinner in St. 
George in Kavousi (early 15th century) wears a long red dress and 
stands next to a wooden table on which there is a large, black demon 
with outspread wings (Gerola, Monumenti, IL, 346). See also the 
representation in St. John the Baptist, Axos, Crete (I. Spatharakis, 
Byzantine Wall Paintings of Greece, vol. 2, Mylopotamos Province 
[Leiden, 2010], 111, fig. 139), where several demons circle around the 
mixing bowl. The image is also found in the church of St. John, 
Perichora, and in St. George, Kavousi. Maderakis, “H KóAaor kat ot 
notvéç Twv KOAAOLEVWY,” 75. 


stepping into the mixing bowl extends this traditional 
belief back into the Middle Ages. The second woman, 
turned to the right, is represented in proskynesis, the 
bent pose assumed by pious supplicants during the 
most sacred moments of the service. Unlike other wor- 
shipers, however, her arms and legs are bound, eternally 
fixing her in an uncomfortable posture of supplication. 
She is labeled as a witch or sorceress (H MATICA).^ 
Witchcraft was publically condemned, but folk magic 
appears to have been widespread.^? Likely, the image 
represents a woman in the village who was skilled at 
herbal healing, divination, incantations, or exorcism. 
Such women presumably were consulted in cases of 
infertility, illness, and marital disputes, although the 


5* Du Boulay, Cosmos, 57. 

55 See also the representation in St. John the Baptist, Axos, Crete 
(Spatharakis, Mylopotamos, 111, fig. 139). Snakes bind the figure's 
arms and legs. Similar figures are represented in the church of the 
Savior, Vouvas, Sphakia, and in St. Pelagia, Ano Viannos (Gerola, 
Monumenti, II, 343, 346). 

°° D, Abrahamse, “Magic and Sorcery in the Hagiography of the 
Middle Byzantine Period," ByzF 8 (1982): 3-17. 
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evidence for medieval cases is rare. In the church of St. 
Pelagia in Ano Viannos, a small chapel built by two 
brothers and their families in 1360, a sinner labeled 
KPYOAPHTPA, a woman engaged in krithomancy - 
i.e., divination using barley grains - is represented adja- 
cent to a woman identified as a witch. Seen together on 
the walls of a small church, women using divination 
would have been condemned for their attempts to 
subvert Church authority. 

Ethnographers have documented numerous cases of 
women who were involved in such practices in traditional 
villages. Susanna Hoffman, working on Thera, noted: 


Women alone can tap unknown forces to bring magical 
help as well as harm. Several women in the village work as 
healers. Three women invoke words to release the evil 
eye.... Various women think one of the healers effects 
better cures than others. Nonetheless curing is a female 
power and women teach one another how to obtain the 
power and use proper words. Men and women alike take 
their case to the female curers. Usually a village wife 
inherits the ability and formula, but many others find the 
power to cure on their own and invent magic words.^? 


Similarly, in a discussion of a traditional village in the 
Mani, Peter Allen described an elderly woman who had a 
reputation as a praktika (a folk healer). He observed her 
setting bones “while softly chanting a magic verse.””° The 
representation of a woman labeled as a “witch” signals 
that rituals controlled by women, but unregulated by 
Church authorities, were perceived as threatening to 
the social order in small communities. In studying the 
use of magic in traditional villages in Cyprus, the anthro- 
pologist Vassos Argyrou noted that ^women are more 
likely than men to be involved in magic, and they tend to 
be older peasant or working-class women with little or 
no education." What is relevant here is the cultural 


57 R. Theocharopoulos, “O rotyoypaqikóg ót&koopog Tov vaob TNG 


Ayiag IleAaytag Biavvov,” Ilempayuéva tov Z AleOvovc 

Kpytoloyixod Xvvedpiov, 21 (Rethymnon, 1995), 285-305; 

Maderakis, “H KóAaor| kat ot noivéç tov koAacuévov," 77. 

Throughout my fieldwork, village priests derided women who used 

coffee grinds for purposes of divination. 

99 S. M. Hoffman, “A Cultural Grammar of Peasant Society" (Ph.D. 
diss., University of California, Berkeley, 1971), 176. 

7? P. S. Allen, “Aspida: A Depopulated Maniat Community,” in Regional 

Variation in Modern Greece and Cyprus: Toward a Perspective on the 

Ethnography of Greece, eds. M. Dimen and E. Friedl, Annals of the 

New York Academy of Sciences 268 (New York, 1976), 195-96. 

V. Argyrou, "Under a Spell: The Strategic Use of Magic in Greek 

Cypriot Society," American Ethnologist 20 (1993): 257. 
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acceptance of “magic’s performative appropriateness as 
an idiom for the expression of misfortune," whether the 
dissolution of a marriage, illness, or infertility. 


THE LIFE CYCLE 


The emphasis on marriage and childbearing in rural 
villages resulted in high birth rates and, consequently, 
high rates of infant mortality. Alongside men, women 
played a role in sustaining the family and fulfilling fiscal 
obligations through work in the fields. Ethnographers 
writing about traditional villages in Greece have dis- 
cussed the importance of bearing children, emphasizing 
the empowering role given to mothers as heads of their 
own households.” In considering the traditional village 
of Velvendos in Macedonia, northern Greece, for exam- 
ple, Lucy Rushton notes that "Reproduction sanctions 
sexual relations, continues the family name, and, filling 
the house, provides the promise of well-being and wealth 
that replenishment implies.””* 

Written and painted sources suggest that infertility 
was a problem for some village women. Herbal remedies 
were thought to assist in conception, but, with little med- 
ical assistance, women often turned to faith. Infertility was 
a common theme in the Lives of saints. Stories about holy 
women who were unable to conceive reflected the real 
anxiety of Byzantine women and the power they attributed 
to holy figures who intervened to assist in conception. In 
the Life of the fifth-century saint Elisabeth the 
Wonderworker, the parents of the saint beseech the female 
martyr Glykeria to overcome infertility: 


After the service ended, the throng made fervent prayer 
in the church of the Theotokos called Katacheilas by the 
local inhabitants, and at about the sixth hour they all 
returned to the holy church ofthe martyr Glykeria. After 
the vespers hymn, the others left the church, but 
Eunomianos remained there alone with his wife 
Euphemia, fervently beseeching the victorious (martyr) 
to release them from the bonds of their barrenness and 
to grant them, beyond (all) hope, a child. They prayed 
long into the night, and finally lay down on the floor and 
went to sleep for a while. And then - O unspeakable and 


” Argyrou, "Under a Spell,” 268. 

? J. du Boulay, Portrait of a Greek Mountain Village (Oxford, 1974), 
135, 164; R. Hirschon, "Open Body/Closed Space: The 
Transformation of Female Sexuality," in Defining Females, ed. S. 
Ardener (London, 1978), 53-55. 

74 Rushton, “Doves and Magpies,” 62. 
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terrible mysteries of God - the martyr most sweet (like 
her name) stood before the man in a dream and said to 
him, “Why, (my good) man, do you bring your suffer- 
ings to me and seek from me that which only God can 
give you? However, if you will promise me in truth to 
acquire in yourself a broken heart and a humble spirit 
and never to exalt yourself over your neighbors, then the 
most generous Lord will speedily grant you through my 
(intercession) a girl child, and you shall call her name 
Elisabeth, for she will be shown forth like the mother of 
the Forerunner and Baptist John.” After he eagerly swore 
an oath to do these things, the saint made the sign of the 
cross over him, and left him.” 


The birth of the child who would become St. Elisabeth 
followed shortly after. Representations of St. Glykeria in 
Byzantine churches may indicate the saint’s role in assist- 
ing infertile couples.^ The practice of naming a child 
after a saint who intervened to cure infertility or 
protected the woman through pregnancy and childbirth 
has been recorded in studies of traditional Greek villages. 
Margaret Kenna reported the case of a woman named 
Margarita who was unable to conceive after having two 
sons and one daughter. After making a vow (taximo) to 
St. Stylianos, she gave birth to a daughter, whom she 
named Styliane.”” 

Among the most powerful of figures invoked by infer- 
tile women was Anna, the mother of the Virgin. Anna’s 
own difficulties in conceiving a child, a central theme of 
the Protoevangelium of James, accounted for her wide- 
spread veneration.”* Anna is also a popular figure in village 
churches; a number of chapels are dedicated to her, and 
her portrait appears frequently, both together with that of 
her husband, Joachim, but also alone as a single devotional 
figure. Represented as an older woman, her face marked 
by harsh lines and shading intended to evoke the 
appearance of wrinkles, she frequently holds her infant 
daughter.^? In rare cases Anna is represented as nursing 


73 "Life of St. Elisabeth the Wonderworker,” trans. V. Karras, in Holy 
Women of Byantium. Ten Saints' Lives in English Translation 
(Washington, DC, 1996), 125. 

See, for example, A. Vasilake-Karakatsane, Oi toiyoypapies TÄS 
"'Ouoporic ExkAnoi&c oríjv A0rjva (Athens, 1971), 15, pl. 18b. 

M. E. Kenna, “Houses, Fields, and Graves: Property and Ritual 
Obligations on a Greek Island,” Ethnology 15 (1976): 24-25. 

See Gerstel, "Painted Sources," 96-98. 

Images of Anna holding the infant Mary are found in the church of 
the Taxiarchs in Gkoritsa, Lakonia (unpublished); the church of the 
Transfiguration near Koropi, Attica (M. Chatzidakis, "Medieval 
Painting in Greece," Connoisseur 603 [1962]: 29-34); the church 
of the Transfiguration in Pyrgi, Euboia (Georgopoulou-Berra, 
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the infant Mary, imitating the better-established image of 
the Virgin Galaktotrophousa."? 

An exceptionally rich program devoted to the cult of 
St. Anna is found in a rural church in Anisaraki, Crete 
(Figure 58)." An inscription of 1352 on the western part of 
the north wall lists the donors who contributed to the 
construction and decoration of the chapel: George, son of 
Petros, and his wife; Michael, son of Petros, and his wife; 
the priest Ioannis and his wife; Ioannis Kontoleon; Eirene 
Tsagarina; Athanasios Voulatas and his wife. Additional 
names in the church include Vasilios, son of Petros, and 
Nikolaos. Unusually, none of the many couples listed in the 
inscription and elsewhere in the church are recorded with 
the names of their children. The west half of the small 
chapel’s barrel vault is decorated with seven scenes from 
the life of the Virgin, including the Prayer of St. Anna and 
the meeting of Joachim and Anna. The birth of the Virgin 
is unusually labeled as the Nativity of Anna (H TENHCIC 
THC ANNHC), emphasizing Anna’s agency and 


“Totxoypagies,” 9-38, pls. 7, 14); St. John the Theologian in 
Kranidion-Ermione (Apy.AeAt. 22: Bi [1967]: 23, fig. 488a); 
St. John the Theologian near Damala in the  Argolid 
(N. Panselinou, “Totyoypagies tod 130v aiwva oti|v ApyoAióa- 'O 
vaóc tàv Ta&apxóv kal ó Aytoc Iwávvns ó Oeodoyos,” AeAt.Xp. 
Apy.Et. 16 [1991-92]: 162-63, figs. 9, 10); Sts. Sergios and Bacchos 
near Kitta, Mani (N. B. Drandakes, S. Kalopissi, and M. Panagotidi, 
“Epevva ott) Mavn,” IIpor.Apyx.Er. [1978]: 181, pl. 126b); Koimesis 
Church, Oxylithos, Euboia (Emmanuel, Oi toiyoypagies roð Ayiov 
Anumrpíov, fig. 77); Soter, Akoumia, Ayios Vasilios, Crete (1389) 
(Spatharakis, Dated, 128); Panagia Lambene, Ayios Vasilios 
(K. Kalokyris, The Byzantine Wall Paintings of Crete [New York, 
1973], 124, fig. 84); Panagia, Fodele, Malevizi, Crete (I. Spatharakis, 
Byzantine Wall Paintings of Greece, vol. 1, Rethymnon Province 
[Leiden, 1999], fig. 108); St. Panteleimon, Bizariano, Crete 
(M. Borboudakis, K. Gallas, and K. Wessel, Byzantinisches Kreta 
(Munich, 1983], 402-7); the church of the Transfiguration, Kephali 
Kissamou, Crete (K. Lassithiotakis, "ExxAnoieg tns Auvttkrc 
Kprtns” Kp.Xpov. 21 [1969]: 216, fig. 72); and St. George Diasorites, 
Naxos (G. Demetrokalles, ZiufoAai eic tHv ueAériv vv Butavrivov 
uvqueiov Tic Ná£ov [Athens, 1972], 44). Within a more urban 
context, the mother and child are painted on the exterior of the 
Anastasis of Christ, Veroia (G. Gounaris, The Church of Christ in 
Veria [Thessalonike, 1991], 45), and on the interior of St. Nicholas 
Orphanos, Thessalonike (A. Tsitouridou, O Cwypagixdc ót&xoouoc 
tov Ayíov NikoÀ&ov Oppavoú ory OsoooAÀovíkg [Thessalonike, 
1986], 199, pl. 100). 

The earliest dated image of Anna nursing the Virgin is in the church 
of St. George, Kurbinovo, dated 1191. See L. Hadermann-Misguich, 
Kurbinovo: Les fresques de Saint-Georges et la peinture byzantine du 
XIIe siécle (Brussels, 1975), fig. 131. 

T. Xanthaki, “O vadc tc Ayiaç Avvac oto Avicapákt Kavóávov: O 
KUKAOG TNG ayíac, ot agtepoéc, n xpovoAóynon," AeAT.Xp.Apy.ET. 31 
(2010): 71-86; Spatharakis, Dated, 207-10. 

For the inscription, see Gerola, Monumenta Veneti, IV, 451-52; 
Xanthaki, “O vaóc tri; Ayíac Avvac," 83-84. 
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63. Anna nursing the infant Virgin, church of St. Anna, 
Anisaraki, Crete (photo: G. Fousteris) 


importance." Images of Anna, however, are not limited to 
her inclusion in this narrative sequence. As noted above, an 
icon of the saint and her infant daughter fills a recessed 
niche in the masonry icon screen and constitutes a critical 
image for lay devotion. A second icon of Anna nursing the 
Virgin is painted on the north wall (Figure 63).** Anna, 
appearing as a youthful mother - unusual for representa- 
tions of the saint — and dressed in a red maphorion, cradles 
the swaddled child in her left arm and, with her right hand, 
lifts her breast to the child's mouth. 

Like her mother, the Virgin Mary was a powerful 
intercessor for women seeking to conceive children. 
Miracles associated with the cult of the Virgin in 
Constantinople, concerning imperial 
women, have been well studied." Infertile women may 
have also invoked the assistance of St. Marina, to whom 
was attributed the ability to cure infertility in the med- 
ieval West. And it is possible that a number of female 


particularly 


55 Spatharakis, Dated, 209. 
54^ Xanthaki, *O vadc trj; Ayiaç Avvac," fig. 8. 
85 J. Herrin, The Formation of Christendom (Princeton, 1987), 308. 


saints who were represented with their children may 
have been the subjects of special veneration. In addi- 
tion, John the Baptist seems to have been a figure who 
was venerated for his ability to assist couples who were 
trying to conceive.*° Representations of Elisabeth hold- 
ing her infant son, John (the Baptist), are modeled after 
portraits of the Virgin and Anna. One image appears in 
the rural cave chapel of St. John at Zoupena in Lakonia, 
in a painted program that contains several votive 
inscriptions naming female supplicants.*” In the small 
church of St. John the Baptist in Kastania (Messenian 
Mani), an image of Elisabeth holding her infant son is 
represented on the wall adjacent to the representation 
of John's birth (Figures 64, 65). In turn, John's birth is 
juxtaposed with the adjacent representation of the 
Nativity. Elisabeth and Mary are depicted on elaborate 
beds facing one another. The pairing of scenes is unu- 
sual, but emphasizes the fertility of both women and 
makes explicit what is merely implicit in the scene of 
the Visitation found in other churches. Similarly, in the 
cave chapel of St. John “Potamites,” located on the edge 
of the ruined medieval settlement of Ai-Yianni outside 
of modern-day Kokkala (Korakianika), Mani, St. 
Elisabeth is represented holding her infant son. Her 
placement next to the sanctuary screen signaled her 
importance for this small community, and the program 
of the church emphasizes healing - perhaps including 
infertility.°° 

Terminating pregnancy is also a subject for represen- 
tation in a rural church. Although the Church strictly 
prohibited abortion, there is no doubt that it was 
practiced, as shown by an image of a female sinner in 
the church of St. John in Ayios Vasilios, Crete, dated 1291. 
Pictured in the central register of the damned is a woman 
labeled H IIIOUCA BOTANON IPOS TO MH 
IIEAOIIOIHCEL “she who drinks an herbal potion 


ë B. Pitarakis, “Female Piety in Context. Understanding 
Developments in Private Devotional Practices,” in Images of the 
Mother of God: Perceptions of the Theotokos in Byzantium, ed. M. 
Vassilaki (Aldershot, 2005), 158-62. 

N. B. Drandakes, “O onndatwdn¢g vaóc tod ‘At-Tiavvaxn oti 

Zovmeva,” AeAt.Xp.Apy.ET. 13 (1985-86): fig. 17. 

Ph. Drosogianne, ZyóAia otic roioypagíec tic £kkAnoíec Tob Ayiov 

To&vvov tov IIpoópóuov or) MeyáAg Kaorávia Mávrc (Athens, 

1982), 110-11. 

8 N. B. Drandakes, E. Dore, S. Kalopissi, and M. Panayotidi, "Epevva 
oir] Mavn,” Hpaxt.Apy.Et. [1978]: 177). Two ruined chapels stand in 
close proximity to the church. The remains of house walls and 
fragments of millstones mark the site of the village. 
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64. Elisabeth holding the infant John, church of St. John the 
Baptist, Kastania, Messenian Mani 


so as not to give birth” (Figure 66).°° Although the term 
IIEAOIIOIHCEI is ambiguous, her gruesome depiction - 
suspended by hooks and with her legs spread apart - 
would suggest that this is a figure of a woman who has 
terminated a pregnancy. As far as I know, this is the only 
monumental representation of a woman tormented in this 
way in Byzantine scenes of the damned. That she is 
included in the church not only reflects the canonical 
ban on abortion, but also comments on the importance 
of bearing children in Byzantine society. In the same 
period in which this image was painted, the ruling patri- 
arch, Athanasios I, condemned abortion on at least four 
separate occasions, excommunicating, in one decision, 
"the women who distribute or accept potions for abor- 
tion" and, in another, warning those women “who provide 
or make known the drugs for abortion ..."^ Although 


?? The inscription is reproduced in Spatharakis, Dated, 15. To my 
knowledge, the image is unpublished. 


Byzantine physicians possessed the means of terminat- 
ing pregnancies - surgical tools survive from the Early 
Byzantine period - herbal remedies were widely used 
for contraception and abortion.?* Birthwort, known to 
prevent conception and cause abortion in humans,” 
would have been available to village women for this 
purpose. 

Within traditional villages of the Modern period, 
healing herbs are often distributed by the praktika, an 
elderly woman who specializes in specific ailments.?* A 
village midwife reported a case of self-inflicted abortion to 
one ethnographer: "She wanted to get rid of her baby and, 
following her neighbor's advice, broke the uterus by put- 
ting a stick covered by oregano into it."?^ Folk remedies 
were also common in the medieval period, though heavily 
censured. In 1370, a legal case was brought before the 
patriarchal synod: an ordained monk, Ioasaph, from the 
Hodegetria Monastery in Constantinople had exchanged a 
cloak, a vessel of Alexandrian glass, and five hyperpera for 
an abortifacient that he would give to his pregnant lover, a 
nun from the monastery of St. Andrew in Krisei. As the 
case notes report, “having done that, she expelled that 
which she carried in her womb."^^ 

The large number of skeletons of women who died in 
childbirth and the fragile bones of fetuses and newborns 
justifies the deep concern women had about the success- 
ful delivery of children and their survival beyond the 
dangerous first years of life. Written sources add names 
and circumstances to the study of maternal deaths in 
childbearing. An obituary of 1443 included at the end of 
a legal treatise paints a vivid portrait of the death of one 
young mother from the town of Old Phokaia on the west 
coast of Turkey: 


Our Theodora passed away at 16 years of age on July 5th, 
a Friday, at the third hour of the day in the year 6951, 1443 


?' M.-H. Congourdeau, “Un procès d'avortement à Constantinople au 
14e siècle,” REB 40 (1982): 107. 

° See A. L. McClanan, "Weapons to Probe the Womb’: The Material 
Culture of Abortion and Contraception in the Early Byzantine 
Period," in The Material Culture of Sex, Procreation, and Marriage 
in Premodern Europe, eds. A. L. McClanan and K. R. Encarnación 
(New York, 2002), 33-57. 

?5 J. M. Riddle, Contraception and Abortion from the Ancient World to 
the Renaissance (Cambridge, MA, 1992), 39. 

?* Allen, “Aspida: A Depopulated Maniat Community," 195-96. 

?5 R., Blum and E. Blum, Health and Healing in Rural Greece (Stanford, 
1965), 154. 

?6 EF. Miklosich and J. Müller, eds., Acta et diplomata Graeca medii aevi 
sacra et profana, vol. 1 (Vienna, 1860), 548. For a discussion of this 
case, see Congourdeau, “Un process d’avortement,” 103-15. 
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65. Birth of St. John the Baptist (left), Nativity (right), church of St. John the Baptist, Kastania, Messenian Mani 


years after the resurrection of our Lord and God. As the 
plague raged over Old Phokaia she perished of the death- 
bringing illness, commonly called Phouskas. But she first 
bore, five hours before she died, the infant that she had 
carried in her womb at that unlucky hour, a female of 
only five or six months, still breathing. At the end, she 


was baptized with oil from the holy lamps, only that.? 


Theodora was buried in the chapel of the Archangel 
Michael; if her daughter also died, which is the likely 
outcome of the premature delivery, her body would have 
been placed in the tomb with that of her mother. As we 
have seen, burials at village sites suggest that the practice 
of burying infants with their mothers was common in the 
medieval period. 

Written sources record the grief felt by parents at the 
deaths of their children and, conversely, their happiness 
when children survived illness or the difficulties of 
birth.°* In a poem written by Manuel Philes in the early 


?7 P, Schreiner, “Eine Obituarnotiz über eine Frithgeburt,” JOB 39 
(1989): 210. 


fourteenth century, the Virgin Mary is evoked as the 
protector of a woman during childbirth: 


O thou who delivered Eve from her intense suffering 

And dost sympathetically watch over my birth pangs 

(For God <was born> of thee without the natural pain 
of childbirth), 

Accept this thank-offering, holy Virgin, 

Thou, through whom my infant child who all but 
died 

Lives and breathes beyond <all> hope. 

For thou art life and the source of miracles, 

Washing away the mud of sin. 

Maria Kasiane, the daughter of Raoul, of the lineage 
of the Komnenoi, 

Has spoken these words to thee in gratitude.?? 


95 A.-M. Talbot, “The Death and Commemoration of Byzantine 
Children, in Becoming Byzantine: Children and Childhood in 
Byzantium, eds. A. Papaconstantinou and A.-M. Talbot (Washington, 
DC, 2009), 283-308. 

°° A.-M. Talbot, “Epigrams of Manuel Philes on the Theotokos tes 
Peges and Its Art," DOP 48 (1994): 153. 
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Although Philes was writing for the learned audience of 
the Byzantine court, there is no doubt that the sentiments 
he expresses are universal. Saints were also summoned to 
assist in the healthy delivery of children. The relics of the 
rural saint Peter of Atroa are said to have healed a woman 
whose fetus had died within her womb. According to the 
ninth-century Life of the saint, she was “in her sixth 
month and the fetus died and wouldn’t leave her 


uterus.... Having exhausted medical treatment, the 





66. Sinner who drank an abortifacient, 
church of St. John the Baptist, Ayios 
Vasilios, Crete 


mother anointed herself with holy oil [from the saint’s 
tomb] and gave birth to the stillborn and was immedi- 
ately saved."'^" In traditional villages, St. Eleutherios has 
been linked through the literal understanding of his 
name, freedom, to the rapid delivery of children; the 
widespread representation of this figure in village 


1° La Vita Retractata et les miracles posthumes de Saint Pierre d'Atroa, 
ed. and trans. V. Laurent, Subsidia Hagiographica 31 (Brussels, 
1958), 160-61. 
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settings on Crete suggests that he may have had a similar 
role in medieval popular belief.” The pairing of busts of 
St. Anna and Eleutherios on a tenth- or eleventh-century 
lead seal in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection provides 
slim evidence that this connection was forged earlier in 
Byzantium. ^" As noted earlier in this chapter, St. 
Stylianos too is connected in traditional villages to the 
protection of young children, probably as a result of his 
name, which derives from the Greek verb “to support” 
(ctv à). ^? 

The protection and well-being of the child through 
the first years of his or her life were of vital concern to 
Byzantine families.^* Archaeological evidence suggests 
that Byzantine children, as in all preindustrial societies, 
were highly susceptible to disease and malnutrition. 
Examining infant skeletons at Polystylon, Agelarakis 
observed a high rate (39.196) of porotic hyperostosis 
(osteoporosis symmetrica). This condition, which causes 
bone tissue to appear spongy, is a clear indication that the 
infant population in this rural setting was malnourished 
and vulnerable to disease. The evidence would suggest 
that children were introduced to iron-poor cereal grains 
during the weaning process. At this moment of transi- 
tion, they were highly susceptible to parasitic infestations 
that caused weaning diarrhea, a condition that resulted 
in high rates of anemia. Severely weakened immune 
systems contributed to high infant morbidity rates. 
Regarding links to traditional practices in Greece, 
Agelarakis notes: 


It should be of interest to mention that similar conditions 
of prolonged maternal lactation were common practice, 
as indicated by ethnographic interviews of elderly local 
informants conducted by the author in the historic village 
of Abdera. Such maternal offspring relations are 
explained here as a case of nutritional necessity in poor, 
low yield, dry farming, peasant cultural-economic envir- 
onments, also reflecting cases of dependence training in 


extended family social arrangements. ^ 


The evidence from Polystylon and other sites demon- 
strates the critical role of breastfeeding in the care of 


11 M. Hamilton, Greek Saints and Their Festivals (Edinburgh, 1910), 
18-19. 

Dumbarton Oaks Collection, 55.1.1749 (58.74,15-16). 

L. Polites, ^ Oxvrókta;" in Aaoypagikà Xupeikra 2 (Athens, 1921): 
313-14. 

M.-H. Congourdeau, “Regards sur l'enfant nouveau né à Byzance,” 
REB (1993): 161-76. 

Agelarakis, “Excavations at Polystylon,” 302. 
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infants and young children, a practice that is promoted 
on the walls of Late Byzantine churches through the 
numerous portraits of nursing women, both sacred and 
ordinary. ^^ Anna and the Virgin Mary are both depicted 
nursing their infants. ^ In rare representations, the 
Virgin nurses her newborn son in the scene of the 
Nativity. In the mid-fourteenth-century church of St. 
John the Evangelist in Kroustas, Crete, the nursing 
Virgin and a midwife bathing the infant are represented 
to the right of a window, which interrupts the scene and 
creates a spatial rupture between the women and the 
male shepherds and Magi (Figure 67).^^ The division 
reinforces gender roles related to birthing and care of the 
newborn, with the Virgin segregated within the frame of 
the cave, quietly nursing her child. Similarly, in 
Omorphokklesia, a small chapel dated 1289 on the island 
of Aegina, the Virgin nurses her swaddled child, holding 
her breast close to his mouth.'^? 

Given the importance of breastfeeding for maintain- 
ing the health of the very young, nursing was viewed 
as a vital characteristic of a virtuous mother and, by 
extension, a virtuous woman. The mother who aban- 
doned or turned away from her infants, labeled H 
ATIOCTPE®OYCA TA NHIIIA, was condemned by 
the Church and was frequently represented in scenes of 
the damned."^ One of the sins most frequently depicted in 
village churches is the mother who refused to nurse her 
child (H MH BHZENOYCA TA NHIIIA). Linked to this 
sin is that of the woman who was condemned for refusing 
to nurse the infant of another. In St. Paraskeve, a late 


Most recently on weaning, see C. Borbou and S. J. Garvie-Lok, 
“Breastfeeding and Weaning Patterns in Byzantine Times: 
Evidence from Human Remains and Written Sources,” in 
Becoming Byzantine: Children and Childhood in Byzantium, eds. 
A. Papaconstantinou and A.-M. Talbot (Washington, DC, 2009), 
65-83; C. Bourbou, The People of Early Byzantine Eleutherna and 
Messene (6th-7th Centuries A.D.): A Bioarchaeological Approach 
(Athens, 2004), 67-68 (on weaning). 
"7 On Anna, see n. 79 above. For the Virgin, see A. Cutler, “The Cult of 
the Galaktotrophousa in Byzantium and Italy,” JOB 37 (1987): 335-50; 
E. Papatheophanous-Tsouri, “"Eucova Tlavayiac Takaxtotpopovoac 
am tù Pddo,” Apy.AeÀr. 34 (1979): 1-14. 
108 Spatharakis, Dated, 95, fig. 85. 
"9 Ch. Pennas, Byzantine Aegina (Athens, 2005), figs. 29, 30. On the 
painting of this church, see V. Foskoulou, *'H Opopqr ExkAnoía 
otnv Atywa. Etkovoypagiki kat veyvorpomtukr avdadvon Twv 
Touxoypaquov" (Ph.D. diss, University of Athens, 2000), and 
eadem, "The Virgin, the Christ Child, and the Evil Eye," in 
Images of the Mother of God: Perceptions of the Theotokos in 
Byzantium, ed. M. Vassilaki (Aldershot, 2005), 251-62. 
St. John the Baptist, Axos, Mylopotamos, Crete (Spatharakis, 
Dated, 111). 
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67. Nativity, church of St. John the Evangelist, Kroustas, Crete (photo: I. Spatharakis) 


fourteenth-century church in the village of Kitiros, Crete, 
two women are punished, one for refusing to nurse, the 
other for sexual license (H IIOPNH) (Figure 68)."" The 
woman who refused to nurse her child was condemned to 
forever suckle two serpents, whereas a snake bites the face 
of the licentious woman standing next to her. The con- 
demnation of women who refused to nurse, in essence 
condemning their children to death, may reflect general 
anxiety over the high rates of infant mortality and the 
critical role that breastfeeding played in sustaining the 
health of young children. 

The concern for the physical and spiritual health of 
children is reflected in their frequent inclusion in ded- 
icatory inscriptions and in their representation, together 
with their parents, in portraits of supplicants and donors. 
The small chapel of St. Nicholas was painted, in 1284/85, 
through donations of fields and olive trees by members of 
several families from the upland village of Exo Nyphi 
(medieval Nyphi) in the Mani."* Among the families 


™ In Crete, women who refused to nurse are represented among the 
damned in St. John Chrysostom, Kadros; St. Maria, Kandanos; St. 
John, Axos; St. Paul in Ayios Ioannis; St. Pelagia, Epano Viannos. In 
Cyprus, the image can be found in Panagia Phorbiotissa at Asinou. 
=? M. Agrevi, “Ayios NuxdAaog oto 'EEw Nóqi trc Katw Mavne. 
Etkovoypagikés mapatnpyoets oe éva ayvwoto  obvoÀo 


mentioned in votive inscriptions or through votive 
portraits, is that of George (Figure 35), whose young 
son is pictured together with his mother, kneeling in 
supplication to the Archangel Gabriel (Figure 69). 
Prayers for the health of young children are also part 
of the material record. A silver votive plaque impressed 
with the figure of a young girl was excavated from the 
fourteenth-century church of St. Niketas outside the 
fortress of Frangokastello on the southern coast on 
Crete (Figure 70). The plaque, close in design to more 
modern votive effigies in metal, may have been given to 
the church by the parents of the child.'? 


Totyoypaqiaov tov 1284/85," in Eziorquovikó ovuzóoio or uvýun 
NikoÀ&ov B. Apavddxy yia ty Bulavtivy Mávy, eds. E. Eleutheriou 
and A. Mexia (Sparta, 2008-9), 171-96. 

The plaque is displayed in the Byzantine and Post-Byzantine 
Collection, Chania. I thank Ioannis Fantakis for providing me an 
image of this unpublished plaque. The Western design of the dress 
suggests that a 14th-century date is correct. On the church of St. 
Niketas, see M. Andrianakis, “To paykokáorteÀAo Leakiwv,” 
Apyatodoyia 12 (1984): 77. On metal plaques (tagmata) used as 
votive offerings, see S. Handaka, Tokens of Worship (Athens, 
2006). On the broader understanding of votive plaques (tagmata) 
and ritual performance, see P. Riak, “Religious Recollections of 
Family and Ritual World on Rhodes," Journal of Eastern Christian 
Studies 62 (2010): 227-70. 
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68. Female sinner refusing to nurse, and the promiscuous 
woman, church of St. Paraskeve, Kitiros, Crete 


DAILY LIFE IN THE VILLAGE: WOMEN’S WORK 


The analysis of bone structure, which is affected by 
repetitive mechanical actions, helps us draw a compel- 
ling portrait of the hardships of life in rural Byzantium 
and allows us to begin discussing women and work." 
Daily routines involved the care of the family through 
work, both in the house and, likely, in the fields. The 
examination of the arm and leg bones of the Panakton 
woman discussed earlier reveals that she was engaged in 
heavy labor throughout her life. Lifting and carrying 
were repetitive tasks that left permanent traces on her 
bones, as did prolonged squatting. Ethne Barnes, who 
examined the female skeleton, observed “[o]steoarthritis 
in the neck and mid- and lower back indicat[ing] bend- 
ing and loading stress on the spine. In addition, this 
individual habitually overused her shoulders with the 


7 


"^ According to Laiou: *. .. women’s participation in agricultural labor 
is virtually invisible in the sources” and “the participation of women 
in the major agricultural activities remains an open question." See 


Laiou, "The Role of Women,” 248, 249. 





69. Supplicants at the feet of the Archangel Gabriel, church of 
St. Nicholas, Exo Nyphi, Mani 


raising of her arms, rotating them inward, down, and 
back with her elbows flexed at right angles.... She was 
accustomed to prolonged standing with her upper thighs 
rotated and her knees extended and also had developed 
asymmetrical torsion (uneven angles) of the femoral 
necks of the upper legs. 

Such signs of stress are not uncommon in skeletons 


»115 


recovered from agricultural communities. Excavations 
surrounding a thirteenth-century village church at 
Vasilitsi in southern Messenia (Figure 78) revealed the 
skeleton of a woman who was between twenty-five and 
thirty years old at the time of her death. Concavities 
(Schmorl’s nodes) on the last thoracic and lumbar ver- 
tebrae of the spine suggest that she too may have been 
engaged in sustained physical activity."^ Similarly, the 


"5 Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval Settlement,” 203. 

"$ N, D. Kontogiannis, “Excavation of a 13th-Century Church near 
Vasilitsi, Southern Messenia,” Hesperia 77 (2008): 531-32 (skeletal 
analysis by L. Karali). For similar conclusions derived from analysis 
ofa large group of skeletons of the late 10th/early 11th century, see C. 
Papageorgiou and N. I. Xirotiris, “Anthropological Research on a 
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70. Silver votive plaque with image of a young girl, Byzantine 
and Post-Byzantine Collection, Chania, Crete (courtesy of the 
28th Ephoreia of Byzantine Antiquities, Chania) 


thirteenth-century skeleton of a woman excavated at 
Nichoria revealed hypertrophy of the deltoid of the 
humeri (her upper arms), a sign of heavy manual 
labor." Material evidence recovered from the excavated 
house adjacent to the church in Panakton indicates one 
of the sources of heavy lifting. Numerous ceramic vessels 
found within the ruins of this and other houses on site - 
ceramic pitchers, cooking pots, large mixing bowls, and 
large storage jars (amphorae) — would have been heavy to 
lift or carry when filled. And it is likely that the Panakton 
woman would have been involved in filling pithoi with 
grains. Given the presence of barley kernels in medieval 
layers of the excavated house, the Panakton woman must 
have helped her family bring in the harvest, as village 
women do today. Women's work also likely included 


Byzantine Population from Korytiani, West Greece,” in New 
Directions in the Skeletal Biology of Greece, eds. L. A. Schepartz, 
S. C. Fox, and C. Bourbou, Hesperia Supplement 43 (Athens, 2009), 
193-221. 

"7 Wade et al., “The Burials,” in Excavations at Nichoria, 403. 


collecting water from wells and cisterns for use in the 
house and gathering wood for cooking and heat. 

The evidence of women’s work is further supported 
by rare mentions of female laborers in Late Byzantine 
written sources. In the early thirteenth century, for 
example, two cases brought before the Metropolitan 
of Naupaktos, John Apokaukos, refer to female agri- 
cultural workers. In the first, women are described as 
those responsible for harvesting grains because few men 
were available to work the fields due to war. In the 
second, actually a case of murder, women and children 
are described as gathering grapes along with male 
laborers."? 

In fact, this pattern of labor is also common to tradi- 
tional agrarian villages of the mid-twentieth century. In 
studying women's involvement in the olive harvest on 
the island of Zakynthos, Dimitrios Theodossopoulos 
notes that the household-based economic model for tra- 
ditional villages is “self-sufficiency,” a concept that could 
be applied to the medieval villages described in this 
book."” Friedl observed that in Vasilika, men, women, 
and children work together to pick grapes in September. 
In late May and June, only women are involved in 
hoeing, backbreaking work that does not, however, 
release them from household chores."?^ In the Mani, 
ethnographers report, women are responsible for picking 
olives; on the island of Zakynthos, they gather the olives 
that the men have beaten from the trees." Modern 
villagers, according to ethnographic studies, frequently 
associate themselves with Adam; for them, toil and sweat 
at the plow are direct results of his sin. ^ 

The Panakton woman's skeleton also provides phy- 
sical evidence that Late Byzantine women in the village 
were engaged in the more traditional female labors that 
were as essential to the working of the household as the 
yield of crops or the bearing of children. The thumb and 


=? H, N. Angelomatis-Tsougarakis, “Women in the Society of the 
Despotate of Epiros,” JOB 32:2 (1982): 476; S. Petrides, “Jean 
Apokaukos: Lettres et autres documents inédits," IRAIK 14 (1909): 
86 (letter regarding a case of murder and repentance); XXVI (A. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus, “ZvuBodi, sig tiv iotopiav tov 
apxietioxon@v Axpióoc kai Tmekiov," VizVrem 3 [1896]: 242); 
Laiou, ^The Role of Women in Byzantine Society," 248. 

=° D. Theodossopoulos, "The Pace of Work and the Logic of the 
Harvest: Women, Labour and the Olive Harvest in a Greek Island 
Community," Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 5 
(1999): 614. 

7? Friedl, Vasilika, 24; Rushton, “Doves and Magpies,” 59. 

™ Allen, “Aspida: A Depopulated Maniat Community,” 178; 
Theodossopoulos, “The Pace of Work,” 611-26. 

Du Boulay, Portrait, 53-54. 
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first fingers of the woman’s right hand showed unusual 
wear, a condition that might be attributed to the repeti- 
tive rubbing motions required to manipulate wool in the 
process of spinning.'*’ The study of the skeleton of a low- 
status woman excavated in Polis, Cyprus, reveals a simi- 
lar pathology."^ Found in an archaeological context 
broadly dated to AD 650-1100, the Cypriot woman was 
thirty to thirty-nine years old at the time of her death. 
Two artifacts found in the grave, a bone needle and a 
rounded ground stone, combine with skeletal markers to 
indicate that the woman was a seamstress. Marks on the 
woman’s teeth suggest that she drew fibers or threads 
between them and also used her front teeth to hold and 
pull material, likely leather. The analysis of her bones, 
moreover, indicated that, like the Panakton woman, the 
“muscle attachments are more developed on the meta- 
carpals of this woman’s right hand than her left, a con- 
dition known as 'seamstress's fingers." ^ 

Written references to women spinning and weaving 
are too numerous to mention; it is clear that throughout 
all levels of Byzantine society these activities were asso- 
ciated with women's work in the home."? The material 
record is likewise clear. The incised decoration on a Late 
Byzantine glazed plate from Thessalonike shows a 
woman twirling the spindle with her right hand and 
drafting the wool across the front of her body." The 
plate constitutes an unusual representation of a woman 
engaged in the singularly female pursuit that was emble- 
matic of women's virtue. 

It should come as no surprise that bone needles and 
spindle whorls are often found in domestic contexts 
when late medieval villages are excavated. A bone needle 
was found in the grave of the Polis seamstress."? A 
bluish-gray stone spindle whorl 2.5 cm in diameter, 
was excavated within a small house (dated to the late 
twelfth or thirteenth century) found on top of the hill at 


3 Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval Settlement,” 203. 

7^ B. J. Baker, C. E. Terhune, and A. Papalexandrou, “Sew Long? The 
Osteobiography of a Woman from Medieval Polis, Cyprus," in The 
Bioarchaeology of Individuals, eds. A. L. W. Stodder and A. M. 
Palkovich (Gainesville, 2012), 1531-61. I thank Amy Papalexandrou 
for this reference. 

75 Ibid., 156; K. Kennedy, “Skeletal Markers of Occupational Stress,” in 

Reconstruction of Life from the Skeleton, eds. M. Y. Iscan and 

K. A. R. Kennedy (New York, 1989), 129-60. 

Ph. Koukoules, BuCavrivav flíoc xai moditioudc (Athens, 1948), II B, 

202-4; Laiou, "The Role of Women in Byzantine Society," 243-44. 

D. Papanikola-Bakirtzi, ed., Everyday Life in Byzantium, exh. cat. 

White Tower Thessalonike, October 2001-January 2002 (Athens, 
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2002), no. 443. 


23 Baker, Terhune, and Papalexandrou, “Sew Long?” 159. 


Armatova (near modern Agrapidochori) in Elis. The area 
of the house where the whorl was found was associated 
with cooking and storage (Figure 27)."? Late medieval 
houses at the site of Ayios Stephanos in southern Lakonia 
contained domestic objects such as cooking pots and 
terracotta loom weights. The discovery of small finds 
connected with domestic activities within the rough- 
built walls of one structure encouraged the excavators 
to conclude that the medieval rooms, dated to the thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries, functioned for 
baking, cooking, and weaving. ^? 

Village paintings, on occasion, comment on women's 
work by including female laborers among the condemned 
women. The ANIDANTOY, a variation of the dvugavtpa, 
the weaver, is represented in two painted churches on 
Crete - St. John the Baptist in Axos and the Panagia in 
Karydi.™ For her crimes, skeins of wool are suspended 
from her neck, and her hands are bound behind her back. 
Given the evidence for weaving in domestic settings in the 
village, this sinner may be a woman who sold her wares in 
public. In a case brought before John Apokaukos in the 
early thirteenth century, a wife was granted a divorce 
because her husband had abandoned her, forcing her to 
spin and make woolen and linen cloth for customers out- 
side the household. In his decision, Apokaukos objects not 
to the woman's occupation, but to the fact that she pro- 
duced cloth for others.” The decision reflects the dichot- 
omy between work in the home intended exclusively for 
the family and work that permitted women to circulate 
beyond the domestic sphere. In village scenes of the Last 


7? J. E. Coleman, Excavations at Pylos in Elis, Hesperia Supplement 21 
(Princeton, 1986), 145, 146 ill. 27, pl. 20. The spindle whorl, inv. no. 
Fi5A (AO.280), is identified in the report as a button. Several large 
amphorae were found in the same context as the spindle whorl. 
Two hundred thirty-five spindle whorls made of stone, bone, and 
clay, as well as wool carders, were found primarily in domestic 
contexts at the excavated settlement of Djadovo in southern 
Bulgaria. See A. Fol et al., Djadovo: Bulgarian, Dutch, Japanese 
Expedition, vol. 1, Mediaeval Settlement and Necropolis (11th-12th 
Century) (Tokyo, 1989), 96-101. For the contexts of several of the 
spindle whorls, see dwellings 2, 6, 10, and 17 in the Fol volume. 

W. D. Taylour and R. Janko, Ayios Stephanos: Excavations at a 
Bronze Age and Medieval Settlement in Southern Laconia, 
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Supplementary vol. 44 (Athens, 2008), 147, 476-77. 

The same term appears in an inscription on the south wall of the 
church of St. George, Anydri, Crete (1323), where Eirene “the wea- 
ver” invokes St. Eirene on behalf of herself and her children. 
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Maderakis, “H KóAaor kai oi zotvàg tv KoAaouévov," 77-78 
(churches 297, 326); Gerola, Monumenti, II, 34 no. 32. For the church 
of St. John the Baptist in Axos, see Spatharakis, Mylopotamos, 111. 
Laiou, “The Role of Women in Byzantine Society," 245; Petrides, 
"Jean Apokaukos,” 29. 
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Judgment, the weaver is condemned not only for her work 
outside the home, but also, as a possible correlative, for her 
loose moral values. In the representation of sinners in the 
thirteenth-century church of the Virgin in Karydi, Crete, 
two figures flank the weaver: a woman labeled as nópvn, a 
sexually promiscuous or unchaste woman, and a man who 
misweighs grain (Figure 71). The juxtaposition suggests 
that the sin of the weaver is not exclusively economic but 
is related, as well, to trespassing social and moral bound- 
aries intended to strictly regulate the lives of village women. 

In traditional, modern-day villages, a number of 
superstitions are ascribed to spinning and weaving; 
these are linked closely to the church cycle. It is, for 
example, taboo to spin or weave on Wednesday, Friday, 
Sunday - sacred days of the week - and on certain feast 
days.'? According to popular belief, if bits of wool or fluff 
were to drop from the spindle or loom on these sacred 
days, they would find their way into the bread that Christ 
and the Virgin eat in heaven and would render the sacred 
loaves impossible to consume.?* Although it is not yet 


5 Du Boulay, Cosmos, 138. 
34 Du Boulay, Portrait, 64 


71. Weaver and promiscuous woman, church 
of the Virgin, Karydi, Crete 


clear that Byzantine village women shared these super- 
stitions, a taboo against such activities on specific days 
could also account for the representation of the sinful 
weaver on the walls of small village churches. Perhaps the 
Panakton woman was aware of these taboos as she wore 
down her finger bones through spinning. It is certain that 
she - like her modern descendants - saw spinning, and 
agricultural labor, as an integral part of her day-to-day 
domestic life. 


DAILY LIFE IN THE VILLAGE: GOSSIP 


Ethnographers frequently comment on the paradoxical role 
of gossip in traditional villages, simultaneously regulating 
interactions and destabilizing order. In her study of the evil 
eye, for example, Regina Dionisopoulos-Mass notes: 


The village is compact and people say laughingly that 
what happens in upper Hora is discussed in lower Hora 
within a matter of minutes. And because of the proxi- 
mity of the houses, each person in Hora knows what 
material goods his neighbor possesses. One’s every 
action is easily observed by one’s neighbors and privacy 
is almost unknown. The intimacy allows three dynamics 
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of power to function in the village: the evil eye, gossip, 
and magic. ^? 


At the same time, “The koutsouboulio, as such, are the 
village chorus. They not only maintain the social norms 
of a society but help instruct others in what these norms 
are; and they help keep others from deviance. Hence, 
gossip regulates social interaction and helps stabilize and 
maintain the harmony of the village."?^ Reading back- 
ward from ethnographic sources, how common was gos- 
sip in the medieval village, and what role did it play in 
regulating human interactions? 

The woman who doesn’t pay attention and chatters 
during church services (H PARAKOOCA KE EN TH 
EKLICIA ZHNTIXANOUCA) appears among the 
damned in the Last Judgment painted on the west wall 
of the church of St. John the Baptist in Ayios Vasilios, 
Crete (Figure 72).7 Descriptions of women gossiping 
during church services can be found from Byzantine 
writings to ethnographic descriptions of traditional 
Greek villages of the Modern period. Juliet du 
Boulay, in her analysis of Ambeli, a traditional mountain 
community in Greek Euboia, recorded an encounter 
between the priest and some of the village women, who 
were on their way to spend the night in a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Mother of God: 


[He] scolded them roundly and told them that they had 
no business to celebrate Her feast by gossiping the night 
away in the chapel. The women protested that they were 
going with the utmost piety and had no thought of 
gossiping at all, to which the priest replied: 

“What do you think you'll do? You don’t know how to 
chant, you'll do nothing but gossip." They continued on 
their way, grumbling and indignant, but, five minutes 
after they had settled down in the chapel with some 
women from another village, conversation about various 
personalities and events began and only ceased when the 
talkers fell into an exhausted sleep some time after 


139 


midnight. 


Gossip is one of the most commonly represented sins 
found in village churches, and it is one invariably 


55 R. Dionisopoulos-Mass, “The Evil Eye and Bewitchment in a 


Peasant Village," in The Evil Eye, ed. C. Maloney (New York, 
1976), 43. 

Dionisopoulos-Mass, “The Evil Eye,” 53. 

As far as I know, the image is unpublished. 

38 R, F. Taft, “Women at Church in Byzantium: Where, When, and 
Why?” DOP 52 (1998): 27, 84-86. 

Du Boulay, Portrait, 205. 
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72. “The woman who doesn’t pay attention and chatters during 
church services,” church of St. John the Baptist, Ayios Vasilios, 
Crete 


associated with women. An image in the church of 
St. Kyriake in Kounos (Pentakia), Mani, a funerary church 
dated to the thirteenth century, represents a woman con- 
demned for gossiping and eavesdropping (Figure 73). Her 
right hand is extended to the adjacent woman, as if in 
conversation. A snake approaches her left ear, seemingly 
hissing into it. Labeled KATAAAAOYZA (the chatter- 
box) or ZOYPEYTPA, XOYPEIZA, or XOYPEIEA (the 
gossiper), gossiping women frequently appear in scenes of 
sinners in Cretan rural churches. In the church of St. John 
the Baptist, a cemetery church in Kritsa, women who 
gossip and eavesdrop (H IIAPADPOYTKATPEA) are 
represented as two figures, one whose lips are bitten and 
the other whose ear is chewed by snakes (Figure 74).'*° 
The gossiper represented in the Panagia church in 
Sklavopoulou is bound to the frame of the representation, 
as if tied to a wall in order to prevent her from circulating 


^? Maderakis, “H KóAaor, kat ot totvéc Twv koAaouévov," 30. 
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through the village to engage in an activity possibly sub- 
versive to order (Figure 62). 

Codes of female behavior, until recently, have not 
changed within small villages; the same social infractions 
that plagued medieval village society were also cause for 
comment in Early Modern settlements. As ethnogra- 
phers have observed, the fear of gossip stems from the 
belief that the uttered words may cause “harm magically 
by themselves." Within the village, gossip can have both a 
positive and a negative effect, uniting factions but 
destroying the harmony of the community. ^ 

A Greek folksong recorded by the ethnographer 
Demetrios Petropoulos reveals a husband's sorrow over 
his wife's gossiping and her appropriation of male beha- 
vior - referred to in the last line of the song - through her 
open circulation in the streets of their village: ? 


™ [bid., 58. 

142 See the insightful discussion in Du Boulay, Portrait, 201-13. 

3 D. A. Petropoulos, EAAqvikà Anuotika Tpayovdia (Athens, 1959), 
238, as cited in A. Caraveli, "The Song beyond the Song Aesthetics 
and Social Interaction in Greek Folksong," Journal of American 


Folklore 95 (1982): 140. 


Listen, listen wife, to my message to you: 

Don't wash your hair on Fridays, don't change your 
clothes on Saturdays, 

Don't comb your hair on Sundays, don't sit out in the 
sun. 

When mass is over at the church, when monasteries let 
out 

When young men go to the church, the young 
women go strolling 

Don't go out in the neighborhood, don't gossip in the 
streets. 

Yet she went out and lingered and joined in the gossip 

And she held a glass carafe drinking her husband's 
water. 


This song indicates how deeply entrenched concerns 
about gossip - the uncontrolled use of words - were in 
villages. As noted in Chapter 2, such concerns are espe- 
cially linked to the important role of oral communication 
in small settlements. 

Gossip was not limited to the house, however. In 
describing Ambeli, a traditional village of thirty-three 
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74. Gossiper and eavesdropper, church of St. John the Baptist, 
Kritsa, Crete 


houses in 1966, Juliet du Boulay lists the places that 
served as loci for gossip. Outside of the house, threshing 
floors and fountains were sites of gathering, but also: 


... at the mills in the ravines men and women would 
talk for hours waiting for their flour to be ready or 
for a rug to be properly steeped and felted; the long 
processes of cleaning and carding wool, spinning and 
twisting it, would be done, in the colder weather 
when farm work was less demanding, by groups of 
women who would sit until late at night around big 
fires which would be lit in various neighborhoods of 
the village. Here also they would work on the endless 
preparation of dowries, telling folk tales, relating 
village lore about herbs, cures, and divinations, dis- 
cussing the histories of the past, and the dramas of 


the present.'^* 


In studying malicious gossip in traditional villages 
in Greece, Regina Dionisopoulos-Mass differentiated 


144 Ibid., 208. 


between koutsouboulio, gossip that was intended as 
commentary on daily life, and glossofeya, gossip that 
was malicious. The compound noun glossofeya, deriving 
from the words for tongue (glossa) and eater (feya), 
captures the aggressive and slanderous nature of verbal 
calumny, which is often equated with magic in its ability 
to cause harm. It is likely, within the setting of the 
medieval village church and through proximity of images 
of gossipers to those of witches, that it is such malicious 
gossip that is represented. In the Cretan church, a snake 
gnaws the lips of the gossiper and a serpent hisses into 
the ear of the eavesdropper. Both sins were transgres- 
sions against privacy and order, and both eavesdropping 
and gossip could bring about treacherous results in a 
small village. 

In an ethnographic study, Richard and Eva Blum 
recorded a woman in a traditional village who cau- 
tioned: “Your daughter should know that there are 
bad things more important than giving your body and 
that it is far worse to behave badly in society. There are 
seven kinds of prostitutes and the worst one is the 
prostitute of the tongue, the one who gossips and 
speaks against other people.”’*’ In Late Byzantine village 
churches, gossipers are frequently represented adjacent to 
women labeled with the Greek term for prostitute, H 
IIOPNH. Sexually promiscuous figures - both men and 
women - represented among the damned are common. It 
is not surprising that these are linked to gossiping women. 
As the anthropologist Susanna Hoffman noted in her 
observations of a traditional village on Thera: 


Village gossip eventually reveals the entire scope of pos- 
sibilities for breaching order. Gossip reigns first over 
issues of offense or incursion in the decrees and restric- 
tions of allotted sexual behavior. Trespasses of men and 
women on the inappropriate sphere of activities, space, 
time or style find mercurial and speedy transit across the 
village. ... The gossip seems to focus on the behavior of 
women and gossips seem to be mostly women. A man 
who defaults the masculine role, eventually finds ridicule 
and a lessening of his personal and familial value for 
marriage. However, Kypselians attend to women's beha- 
vior most meticulously and a woman whose name flows 
through the backyard 
demoted in reputation. Every breach of code by a 


communication becomes 
woman provides food for rampant gossip. ^^ 


^5 R. Blum and E. Blum, The Dangerous Hour: The Lore of Crisis and 
Mystery in Rural Greece (New York, 1970), 170. 
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The prostitute is represented together with the female sin- 
ners who gossip and eavesdrop in the church of St. John the 
Baptist, Kritsa (Figure 74), gathering together the many 
women of the village who destabilized the community. 

Gossip was clearly as much of an issue in the medieval 
village as it is in more modern settings. At Panakton, Ayios 
Vasilios, and other small settlements discussed in Chapter 
1, the framework of a site’s ancient walls restricted the size 
of the village. At Panakton, one house is built within a few 
steps of a church. At Ayios Vasilios, the houses are close 
together with little intervening space (Figures 6, 9). The 
architectural plans of these settlements indicate that there 
was little privacy and that, as in the traditional villages 
described above, neighbors were very aware of the actions 
of those surrounding them. 


WIDOWHOOD 


Archaeological evidence helps us identify village 
widows through the study of skeletal remains and burial 
practices. Widows can be identified in multiburial 
graves where the female skeleton is the second to be 
placed in the tomb together with the disarticulated 
bones of a male adult. In such cases, the bones of the 
first adult are gathered in a corner of the grave - most 
often adjacent to the head of the later body; on occasion, 
the long bones are placed over the body of the recently 
deceased. Many of the graves also include the bones of 
children, which are generally included with those of the 
parent. Such graves are common in Byzantium, 
although they have yet to be collected or studied." 
Based on the order of her placement in a common 
tomb and the analysis of skull shapes, the Panakton 
woman can be identified as a widow who shared a 
common grave with her husband (Figure 53). This gen- 
dered reading of the skeletal remains produces a richer 
picture than does a simple archaeological report.'^ 
Burial within the church narthex suggests that the 
Panakton woman and her husband were involved in 
the construction of the addition to the church or in 
charitable donations that would sustain the building. 


"7 This subject was presented by the author as “Looking for an 
Invisible Population in Byzantine Bones: The Case of the 
Widow," Round Table on Death and Identity in the Ancient and 
Medieval Mediterranean, Center for Hellenic Studies, Princeton 
University, April 15, 2011. 

“48 J. R. Sofaer, “Gender, Bioarchaeology and Human Ontogeny,” in 
Social Archaeology of Funerary Remains, eds. R. Gowland and C. 
Knüsel (Oxford, 2006), 155-67. 


Itis not impossible that the skeletons are the remains of 
the village priest and his family. As the last member of 
her immediate family to be buried within the tomb, it 
would have fallen to the widow to recall the memories 
of her husband and male relative. 

Demographic analyses of the medieval population 
tell us that widows formed a large part of the rural 
community, one that likely increased substantially in 
times of war. ^? The number of widows in the village 
can be gleaned from tax registers, in which they are listed 
as heads of household or, less frequently, as living in the 
households of adult children. In the late medieval West, 
the percentage of widow-headed households on manor- 
ial estates has been estimated at 10 to 14 percent.^? 
The number has been shown to be higher - 17 to 22 
percent - in Byzantine villages for the same period.^ 
And, on occasion, the percentage could rise even more. 
In 1262, for example, tax collectors assessed the land 
holdings of the Iviron Monastery in the village of 
Ieressos in northern Greece. Of the seventy-nine house- 
holds listed in the praktikon, nineteen - roughly one- 
quarter - were headed by widows. Listed as ynpa 
(widow) at the beginning of each entry, these women 
were responsible for raising their children (and in some 
cases grandchildren), maintaining the household and 
livestock, and paying rent or taxes. ^" The widows’ hold- 
ings of land and teams of oxen, mules, pigs, and so on 
and their concomitant fiscal obligations do not differ 
substantially from those of male villagers who supported 
wives and children. Assessments of the widows' house- 
holds speak to the intense agricultural labor that was 
necessary to maintain the land that supported family 
and community - labor that is manifested in the 
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39 (1986): 186-204. 

Laiou, Peasant Society; eadem, “Family Structure and the 
Transmission of Property,” in A Social History of Byzantium, ed. 
J. F. Haldon (Chichester, 2009), 51-75. 

For the Practicum Nicolai Campani and Demetrii Sparteni of 1262, 
see V. Kravari, J. Lefort, H. Métrévéli, N. Oikonomidés, and D. 
Papachryssanthou, eds., Actes d'Iviron, 3, de 1204 à 1328, Archives de 
l'Athos 18 (Paris, 1994), 97-99. Maria and Photeine, also widows, 
were not heads of household. The number of widows in this village 
seems particularly high. See the population estimates in Laiou, 
Peasant Society, 89-90; eadem, “The Byzantine Village (5th-14th 
Century),” in Les villages dans l'empire byzantin (IVe-XVe siécle), 
eds. J. Lefort, C. Morrisson, and J.-P. Sodini, Réalités byzantines 11 
(Paris, 2006), 32. 
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skeletons of villagers. Nearly all of the widows listed as 
heads of household had at least one son or grandson 
living at home; their coresidency implies their critical 
assistance in providing manual labor to sustain the 
family. Written sources suggest that for many women, 
especially for those without children, widowhood meant 
financial and social hardship, but the evidence collected 
from written sources and painted churches shows that 
peasant widows in Late Byzantium could also be active 
members of village society. ^? 

In a number of villages, widows were actively involved 
in the construction and decoration of small churches, and 
thus had the financial means to procure the services of a 
builder and painter.^' Widows such as Kataphyge 
Alexaina, the woman with whom this chapter began, 
were likely to build churches that were intended for family 
use, both in life and in death. Kataphyge is described in the 
founder’s inscription over her head as a nun, but given the 
mention ofa child in the same text, this was a vocation she 
adopted only after the death of her husband (Figure 51). A 
woman named Eirene Sarakenoudena, likely a widow of 
the Sarakenos family, is listed together with her child in a 
dedicatory inscription in the thirteenth- or fourteenth- 
century church of St. George at Troula in Ayios 
Theodoros, Crete. The excavation of graves within the 
small church suggests that it served as a burial site for 
those named within the inscription. The name of the 
widow Anna Koutenos, together with her son 
Epiphanios, is inscribed between the portraits of the 


55 A. M. Konidaris, “H Béon tr xipac otn Bvčavtivý Kotvwvia,” 
Butavrivá 16 (1991): 35-42. For information on widows in Middle 
Byzantine hagiographical texts, see K. Nikolaou, H yuvaixa oty 
uéon Bulavtivy enoyr. Koivoviká mpórvna kou ka8nuepivóc Bios 
ota ar yioÀoyirká Keiveva (Athens, 2005), 172-82. For dowry and 
inheritance in traditional (modern) villages in Greece and 
Cyprus, see C. Piault, ed., Familles et biens en Gréce et à Chypre 
(Paris, 1985). 

A. Laiou, "Observations on the Life,” 66-67. As many have noted, 
women - particularly unlettered women - were susceptible to 
fraud, and clauses were inserted into contracts to protect those 
who were perceived to be most vulnerable. See H. Saradi- 
Mendelovici, “A Contribution to the Study of the Byzantine 
Notarial Formulas: The Infirmitas Sexus of Women and the Sc. 
Velleianum,” BZ 83 (1990): 72-90. 
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Virgin and that of St. Kyriake in Panagia stes Yiallous, a 
burial church on Naxos (Figure 4p) Po 

That widows should have been concerned with the 
commemoration of their deceased husbands and chil- 
dren requires no explanation. As caretakers of family 
resources and as the principal supplicants for the salva- 
tion of deceased parents, spouses, and children, why 
and how widows played such a large role in founding 
or contributing to religious institutions is easy to 
imagine." It is not by chance that so many of the 
churches built by widows were also intended to house 
family tombs and to accommodate commemorative 
services. What is surprising is the relatively large number 
of buildings that witness the involvement of widows - 
either as primary founders or as members of extended 
families that banded together to construct churches - 
and these show the prominent role that these women 
held within village society. ^ 

The diminutive image in the church of Hagia 
Triada in Psinthos presents us with an abundance 
of information about a late medieval woman. 
Looking at late medieval women through multiple 
perspectives — art historical, archaeological, anthro- 
pological - allows us to explore a population that has 
been largely invisible. Written sources have little to 
say about women in rural Byzantium. The testimony 
of monumental painting and excavated skeletons is 
rich and allows us to explore and appreciate the 
difficult lives of women in the village.’** 


55 Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 441-43, no. 14: OUEptvr f] Zapaknvovóéva 
kal tóv téxvov. See also Gerstel and Kalopissi-Verti, “Female 
Church Founders," 206. 

156 Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 89—90, no. 38; A. Mitsani, 

“H xopnyía otic KoxAáóec amd tov 6? uéxpt tov 14? ar. H paptupia 

Tov értypaqàv," Ez.Er. But. 27. 52 (2004-6): 426, no. 37. I am grate- 

ful to Charalambos Pennas for arranging my visit to this chapel. 

The existence of a second small chapel of 1314/15 (Holy Savior) 

nearby suggests that both belonged to a village in the area, although 

none is attested archaeologically. See G. Mastoropoulos, "Ayvoorte 
xpovohoynpéves BuGavttvé entypaqéc 130v xat 140v atc va. and TH 

Ná&£o kat tn Zíktvo," AAA 16 (1983): 126. 

On the role of female mourners, see Gerstel, “Painted Sources for 

Female Piety,” 89-111. 

55 Gerstel and Kalopissi-Verti, “Female Church Founders,” 193-209. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Village Men, Village Labor 


~~’ 


One of the earliest representations of male sinners in a rural 
context is found on the masonry icon screen of the mid- 
thirteenth-century church of St. George, located on the 
outskirts of Kouvaras, a modern-day village close to 
Kalyvia in Attica (Figure 75).* The narrow band of sinners 
commences with the rich man, ó mAovotos, at the left, 
bringing his hand to his lips? Although based on the 
Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke 16:20-25), 
the figure must be construed more broadly when set within 
the entire group. The sinners continue with the falsifier of 
weights, Herod and Herodia (dressed as Byzantine rulers), 
the evil-minded archimandrite, and the tax collector 
(Figure 33). Grouped at the right are four sinners punished 
by having agricultural tools suspended from their necks: a 
plow, a sickle, a double-edged hatchet, and a pair of shears 
(cropped from the photo). The implements identify the 
nature of the sins, all involving work on the land and with 
livestock. Arranged by profession, the figures can be 


m 


Parts of this chapter are drawn from S. Gerstel, "The Sins ofthe Farmer: 
Illustrating Village Life (and Death) in Medieval Byzantium,” in Word, 
Image, Number: Communication in the Middle Ages, eds. J. Contreni and 
S. Casciani (Florence, 2002), 205-17, and S. Gerstel, "The Byzantine 
Village Church: Observations on Its Location and on Agricultural 
Aspects of Its Program," in Les villages dans l'empire byzantin (IVe- 
XVe siécle), eds. J. Lefort, C. Morrisson, and J.-P. Sodini, Réalités byzan- 
tines 11 (Paris, 2006), 165-78. 

D. Mouriki, “An Unusual Representation of the Last Judgment in a 
Thirteenth Century Fresco at St. George near Kouvaras in Attica,” 
Ae\t.Xp.Apy.Et. 8 (1975-76): 145-71; A. Bryer, "Byzantine Agricultural 
Implements: The Evidence of Medieval Illustrations of Hesiod’s 
"Works and Days’,” BSA 81 (1986): 78. 

For the representation of the rich man in Cretan churches, see 
M. Vasilake-Mavrakake, “Ot mAovotot máve otnv KóAaon?" in 
IIAoóotot kou ptwyoi otyv korvovía TNG EAAnvoAativiKys avatoArc, 
ed. C. Maltezou (Venice, 1986), 41-46. 
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divided into two groups: those who labored and those 
who profited from their labor. 

The division of the Kouvaras sinners reflects the eco- 
nomic stratification of the village, a stratification that is 
most clearly articulated in surviving tax assessments for 
residents in settlements in the Peloponnesos and in 
Macedonia. An inventory of Cremidi (Messenia), for 
example, made in 1354 for Niccolò Acciaiuoli, lists the 
taxes owed by the heads of household. The amounts 
range from seventeen sterlings (silver coins) to nearly six 
hyperpyra (gold coins), with an average assessment of 
between one and two hyperpyra.* Angeliki Laiou’s study 
of praktika for villages in Macedonia reveals a similar 
pattern? Economic stratification is also suggested in texts 
concerned with church sponsorship. The inscription in the 
Holy Anargyroi in the Mani, discussed in Chapter 2, reveals 
that a single donor provided more than half the total cost of 
fourteen and a half nomismata (gold coins) for the con- 
struction and decoration of the church (Figure 32). The 
remaining donors contributed (or were able to contribute) 
far less, between one-quarter and one nomisma each. Gifts 
in kind listed in church inscriptions also point to economic 
disparities. In the humble church of the Archangel Michael 
in the village of Polemitas, the donors offer fields varying in 
size between half a modius (ca. 1,000 square meters) and 
one pinakion (1/4 of a modius) (Figure 76).° Two donors 


* One hyperpyron (gold coin) equals twenty sterlings (silver coins). 
J. Longnon and P. W. Topping, Documents sur le régime des terres 
dans la principauté de Morée au XIVe siècle (Paris, 1969), 73-77. English 
translation by the author in J. Davis, ed., Sandy Pylos: An Archaeological 
History from Nestor to Navarino (Austin, 1998), 229-33. 

^ A. Laiou, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine Empire: A Social and 
Demographic Study (Princeton, 1977), 158-82. 

* S. Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in 
Thirteenth-Century Churches of Greece (Vienna, 1992), 71-73. 
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who were presumably related offered the largest gift; it 
consisted of a field, a threshing floor, and an olive tree. 
The ownership of the fields and trees was not deeded to the 
church, as Angeliki Laiou has noted. Rather, “it is the 
product of these assets that is transferred, whether for a 
period of years (during which the restoration or decoration 
of the church is carried out), or in perpetuity — we are not 
told which. The labor of the peasant intervenes between the 
half olive tree and the olive oil; thus the peasant donates his 
labor as well as the capital resource." Donations by the 
humble villagers in the Mani can be contrasted with those 


^ A.Laiou, “The Peasant as Donor (13th-14th Centuries),” in Donation et 
donateurs dans le monde byzantin, eds. J.-M. Spieser and E. Yota (Paris, 
2012), 119. On the yield of an olive tree, see G. Maniatis, “The Byzantine 
Olive Oil Press Industry: Organization, Technology, Pricing Strategies," 
Byzantion 82 (2012): 259-75. 





75. Last Judgment, west side of templon screen, 
church of St. George, Kouvaras, Attica (photo 
courtesy of the Byzantine and Christian Museum, 
Athens, B.I.E. Archives) 


whose names are recorded in the church of St. John the 
Baptist (1367/68) outside of Chrysapha, a large settlement in 
Lakonia (Figure 16).^ The fields that support the construc- 
tion are larger in size than those given to the Mani church - 
the most extensive is two modioi, while others measure 
four to six pinakia. The donation of larger fields provided 
more capital for the construction and maintenance of the 
domed building, but also suggests that the Chrysapha 
donors were wealthier — at least in terms of landholdings 
and the yield of those holdings - than those in villages such 
as Kepoula and Polemitas. The central Chrysapha Basin, as 


* D. Feissel and A. Philippidis-Braat, “Inventaires en vue d'un recueil 
des inscriptions historiques de Byzance. III. Inscriptions du 
Péloponnése (à l'exception de Mistra)? TM 9 (1985): 337; 
N. B. Drandakes, “O oravposiórig vaóc tot IIpoópóuou ota 
Xpvoaga,” Aax.Xz. 9 (1988): 305-6. 
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76. Inscription over south entrance, church of the Archangel Michael, Polemitas, Mani 


archaeological survey has shown, was once intensively cul- 
tivated, and there are remains of numerous threshing floors 
and storage buildings for grain, some of them medieval? 
The documentation discussed above, whether written on 
parchment or observed on the ground, whether rendered in 
words or represented in pictures, witnesses the agrarian 
foundations of the village economy and the stratification 
based on landholdings and their yield. 

Sts. Peter and Paul, a small cross-in-square church 
dated by an inscription to 1232, is located at the site of 
Ennea Pyrgoi (“Nine Towers”) on the outskirts 
of Kalyvia (Thorikou) in Attica (Figure 17).’° Painted at 
a time when Attica was under the rule of the de la Roche 
family (1204-1311), the dedication of the church and 


° W. Cavanagh, J. Crouwel, R. W. V. Catling, and G. Shipley, 
Continuity and Change in a Greek Rural Landscape: The Laconia 
Survey, vol. 2, Archaeological Data (London, 1996), 424. 

? N. Coumbaraki-Panselinou, "Aytoc Hétpoc KadvBiwv KovBapa 
Artic" AsÀr.Xp.Apy.Er. 14 (1987-88): 173-88; eadem, Saint- 
Pierre de Kalyvia-Kouvara et la chapelle de la Vierge de Mérenta: 
Deux monuments du XIIe siècle en Attique (Thessalonike, 1976). 


aspects of its program have been seen by scholars as a 
diplomatic gesture on the part of the donor Ignatios, 
bishop of Thermiai (Kythnos) and Kea. The dedication 
to the two chief apostles suggests an implicit acknowl- 
edgment of the delicate balance between the ruling Latins 
and the indigenous Greeks. The unusual representation 
in the sanctuary of Michael Choniates, metropolitan of 
Athens (d. 1220), however, advertises Ignatios' allegiance 
to and veneration ofthe recently deceased regional leader 
of the Orthodox Church, who had lived in exile on the 
nearby island of Kea from 1205 to 1217." Yet, taking into 
consideration the relationship of the church and the 
surrounding land, it is clear that the program was also 
directed to the members of a large agrarian community. 
The dedication of the neighboring twelfth-century 


" A portrait of Choniates also appears in a chapel in the Penteli Cave. 
See D. Mouriki, “Oi BuCavttvéc rotyoypagíiec THV napekkAnotov tfc 
Enn tis ITevréAnc," AeAT.Xp.Apy.Er. 7 (1973-74): 79-119. For a 
discussion of Choniates’ place of exile, see V. Katsaros, ^H xarà tiv 
'EAMáóa Bvtavtıiv uovi] tod IIpoópóuov- tedevtaiog orauóc TÄS 
Gofjc ToD Miyor]A Xwvidtn,” Butavriaá 1 (1981): 99-129. 
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church to the Virgin Mesosporitissa (Virgin of the 
Middle of the Sowing Cycle) invoked sacred protection 
over the crop. And although no traces of standing walls 
remain in close proximity to Sts. Peter and Paul, many 
fragments of late medieval pottery, primarily storage 
vessels, still litter the cultivated fields between the 
churches, indicating the putative location of a settle- 
ment.^ The painted program of Sts. Peter and Paul, 
moreover, suggests the intentional selection of scenes 
that responded to the devotional needs of a village con- 
gregation. The inclusion of a usurer and money-hungry 
monk among the sinners in the Last Judgment betrays 
the enormous stress caused by fiscal obligations to land- 
owners (Figure 18).? The selection of saints and the care- 
ful depiction of their attributes — chisel, shears, crook, 
and pail - suggest that the men who entered the building 
included stonecutters, metalworkers, herdsmen, and 
farmers (Figures 28, 77).'* This chapter focuses on such 
men by examining skeletal remains from Late Byzantine 
settlements, the depiction of male laborers, and repre- 
sentations of specific saints linked to male occupations. 
In Chapter 5, I will discuss men who were ordained or 
involved in the church. 


LABOR: THE SKELETAL EVIDENCE 


In his political treatise on ideal rulership, The Imperial 
Statue (Baotktkdc  Avópiác), the Byzantine author 
Nikephoros Blemmydes noted that “people ‘accustomed’ 
to toiling and suffering privation, be they ‘sick or old,’ 
will outlast those ‘unaccustomed,’ be they vigorous and 
‘robust.’ Witness men who work in building trades and 
in viniculture, people whose task it is to dig and to carry 
burdens.”” Exiled as a child from Constantinople follow- 
ing Latin capture of the city in 1204, Blemmydes might 


* Personal observation. Surveys that I undertook in 2002 and 2014 


revealed numerous fragments of cooking pots and storage vessels on 
the surface of the cultivated fields surrounding the church. 
Coumbaraki-Panselinou, Saint-Pierre de Kalyvia-Kouvara, 39, notes 
that the “fragments de céramique, fondations et parfois jarres remplies 
de piéces de monnaie" witness the one-time existence of a settlement 
that no longer survives, an observation that echoes A. Orlandos in his 
“Naoi tov KoXvfiov KovBapó," AOmvá 35 (1923): 190. 

Laiou, “The Peasant as Donor,” 121. For the representation of usurers 
in Cretan churches, see Vasilake-Mavrakake, “Ot novot náve 
otnv Kohaon?” 41-46. 

The use of these facilities in the 13th century has not been estab- 
lished, though this part of Attica was rich in quarries and mines. 
H. Hunger and I. Ševčenko, Des Nikephoros Blemmydes BaowMikdc 
Avópiác und dessen Metaphrase von Georgios Galesiotes und 
Georgios Oinaiotes (Vienna, 1986), VIIL125-26. 
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77. St. Mamas, church of Sts. Peter and Paul, Kalyvia, Attica 


have been more directly confronted with agricultural 
production in the hinterlands of the former capital than 
he would have been on the streets of Constantinople 
close to the palace. Are his observations about men 
engaged in manual labor accurate, or are they the idea- 
lized views of an urban intellectual, the literary equiva- 
lent of the idealized bucolic life represented in floor 
pavements and in illuminated manuscripts produced in 
the capital or for the elite (Figure 123)? ^ Were those 
"accustomed to toiling” indeed long-lived? Analysis of 
twenty-one male skeletons from a Late Byzantine ceme- 
tery excavated at Sarachane in Istanbul indicated that 
this cohort of urban men had an average life expectancy 
of 29 years." The study of male skeletons from known 


16 See, for example, images of men engaged in agricultural labor in 
Paris, Bibliotheque nationale, gr. 74, fol. 39v (uth century) and 
London, British Library, Add. Ms 39627, fol. 5or (1355). 

7 The cemetery was uncovered during the excavation of the atrium of 
St. Polyeuktos. R. M. Harrison, Excavations at Sarchane in Istanbul, 
I, The Excavations, Structures, Architectural Decoration, Small Finds, 
Coins, Bones, and Molluscs (Princeton, 1986), 27-30, 380. 
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village sites provides preliminary information about the 
health and longevity of late medieval men. 

Toward the end of the fourteenth century, three men 
were entombed in the narthex of the Transfiguration 
(Sotera) Church at Panakton (Figures 3, 52). The first - 
placed in a deep, stone-lined vault on the south side of the 
chamber - died from a lung infection somewhere between 
the ages of forty-five and fifty.” Skeletal analysis reveals 
that the man had been engaged in sustained, strenuous 
activity throughout his lifetime. Osteoarthritis in his neck 
and back as well as the repetitive overuse of his shoulders 
produced strain on his upper body and arms. Moreover, 
the identification of Poirier's wear facets on the femoral 
necks, greater on the left side, points to the repetitive 
extension of his hip joints with flexed knees.^ 

On the north side of the narthex, the bones of two male 
skeletons were revealed in a family tomb together with the 
articulated skeleton of the female discussed in Chapter 3 
(Figure 53). The men had died before the woman; their 
skulls were stacked next to her head, the long bones of 
their arms and legs placed over her body, and the smaller 
bones scattered within the grave." Based on their similar 
skull types, it appears that the men were related. The older 
of the two died between the ages of forty-five and fifty. 
According to the anthropologist Ethne Barnes: "Daily 
activities caused repetitive loading stress on the lower 
back, and overuse of the shoulders while flexing the elbows 
at right angles. He also shows evidence of having had 
Osgood-Schlatter disorder below the right knee when 
young. This disorder is caused by overuse of the quadri- 
ceps muscles pulling on the patellar tendon during adoles- 
cence.""^ The skeleton of the second man, who died 
between the ages of thirty and forty, also showed signs of 
stress, including repetitive overuse of his right shoulder, 


18 For a discussion of this site, see Ch. 1, 15-16. 

1 Burial 1992-1. See the description by E. Barnes in S. Gerstel et al., 
“A Late Medieval Settlement at Panakton," Hesperia 72.2 (2003): 
198-99. 

°° K, A. R. Kennedy, “Skeletal Markers of Occupational Stress," in 

Reconstruction of Life from the Skeleton, eds. M. Y. Iscan and 

K. A. R. Kennedy (New York, 1989), 147. For a study of stress caused 

by agricultural labor in a male population from a 13th-century site near 

Nicaea (Iznik, Turkey), see I. Ari, I. H. Oygucu, and E. Sendemir, “The 

Squatting Facets on the Tibia of Byzantine (13th c.) Skeletons,” 

European Journal of Anatomy 7 (2003): 143-48. 

For a similar disposition of bones from Middle Byzantine graves in 

Boiotia, see E. Voltyrake, “Ilapatnproets otic raqikéc ovvrjetec 

LUKPWV xourpepiakcov. ovvóAov tr BowTiag Kata tH Butavrtwvr| 

nepíoóo," ApyatoAoyrkó épyo OsooaAMac Kou Xtepéac EMAddac, 2 vols. 

(Volos, 2006), 2.1149-63. 

?* Burial 1992-2b. See Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval Settlement,” 203-4. 


right elbow, and left forearm.” His upper arms showed 
well-developed muscle attachments. Outside the north 
wall of the church, another grave yielded the well- 
preserved skeleton of a fourth man; his bones displayed a 
similar pathology. Although scholars often assert that bur- 
ial within the walls of the church is a marker of status, 
whether of elite or ordained individuals, the common 
skeletal pathologies of the men buried at Panakton demon- 
strate that those buried both inside and surrounding the 
church had been involved in common, strenuous labor. 

Like the Sotera at Panakton, a thirteenth-century 
church near Vasilitsi in Southern Messenia housed 
the deceased members of a rural community 
(Figure 78). Archaeological excavations brought to 
light the bones of individuals in the northwest corner 
of the church interior and immediately outside the 
walls of the building. One of the skeletons uncovered 
adjacent to the north wall belonged to a man who 
was at least twenty-five years of age at the time of his 
death. Analysis of his bones revealed signs of intense 
physical activity, similar to those associated with the 
Panakton remains. According to the anthropologist 
Lilian Karali: 


Despite the fragmentary condition of the vertebral col- 
umn, signs of a concavity were observed on the body ofa 
thoracic vertebra. Schmorl's nodes [a spinal deforma- 
tion] appear on the body of the vertebra, at the joint with 
the intervertebral disc. As noted earlier, the interpreta- 
tion of this pathological condition is still being investi- 
gated, although many scholars relate it to a serious injury 
or intense physical activity. ^ 


Similar observations have been made about male skele- 
tons excavated in the late medieval cemetery that 
surrounded a small chapel at Polystylon (Abdera) in 
Thrace (Figure 55). Anagnostis Agelarakis, who analyzed 
the skeletons, noted that "their post cranial pathological 
manifestations disclosed primary periostitis, degenera- 
tive osteoarthritis, and traumatic conditions involving 
many of the vertebrae and the lower extremities, parti- 
cularly the tibia. All manifestations were indicative of 
strenuous working activities." ^? 


*3 Burial 1992-2c. See Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval Settlement,” 204. 

^ L, Karali in N. D. Kontogiannis, “Excavation of a 13th-Century 
Church near Vasilitsi, Southern Messenia,” Hesperia 77 (2008): 534. 

^ A. P. Agelarakis, “Excavations at Polystylon (Abdera) Greece: 
Aspects of Mortuary Practices and Skeletal Biology," Apy.AeAr. 
47-48 (1992-93): 303. 
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78. Excavated church, Vasilitsi, Messenia (redrawn after N. Kontogiannis, “Excavation of a 13th-Century Church near Vasilitsi, 


Southern Messenia,” Hesperia 77 [2008]: fig. 3) 


Although scholars have barely begun to analyze the 
human remains from medieval village sites in Greece, 
indications of musculoskeletal stress appear in almost 
every male skeleton examined so far. Physical stress can 
be linked to combat (one of the Panakton men shows 
stress consonant with the use of a bow, and arrow tips 
have been found in medieval strata), but it more fre- 
quently reflects the hardship and toil of agricultural 
labor, which punished muscles and left permanent traces 
of strain on bones. 

The partial excavation of a house standing only two 
meters from the west wall of the narthex of the Panakton 
church revealed artifacts connected with agricultural 
activity, likely for the cultivation of the fields immedi- 
ately below the site. The artifacts - a plowshare, a horse- 
shoe, several iron blades, and a knife with a bone 
handle - were dated to the fourteenth century based on 


?$ On skeletal traces related to combat, S. Garvie-Lok, “Human 
Remains from the Fortress of Mytilene," in Medieval and Post- 
Medieval Greece: The Corfu Papers, BAR International Series 2023, 
eds. J. Bintliff and H. Stóger (Oxford, 2009), 115-20. 


archaeological context. Their discovery on the floor of 
the house, buried under the fallen roof, suggests that 
those who were entombed in the narthex had handled 
these tools or others excavated in houses on the site.” It 
is even possible that one of the men buried in the narthex 
had once lived in this house and that it was the use of 
these very tools for plowing and pruning that produced 
the physical stress that permanently marked his bones. 

The analysis of excavated skeletons from a Middle 
Byzantine rural cemetery at Polis Chrysochous, Cyprus, 
provides some additional information about skeletal 
pathologies related to agricultural labor. According to 
Stacey Ann Buck: 


An unusual feature, which is not associated with either sex 
to a statistically significant degree, is the development of 
ridges of bone on the edges of the palmar surface of the 
proximal and middle manual phalanges. This feature might 
be use-related, resulting from the habitual flexion of the 
fingers, either while gripping something, such as the handle 


7 Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval Settlement,” 164-65. 
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of a tool of some sort, or while carrying weights dangling 
from bent fingers, like carrying a bucket by its handle. 


The skeletons from the site, both male and female, exhi- 
bita number of other skeletal pathologies related to work 
in the fields - particularly lifting and carrying heavy 
objects - including osteoarthritis in the fingers, the 
temporo-mandibular joints, and the elbows.” 

The scenes of the condemned that are often repre- 
sented as part of the Last Judgment in rural churches 
frequently depict men engaged in work in the village and 
in the surrounding fields. Found in Late Byzantine village 
churches in Attica, the Mani, Crete," Cyprus," and else- 
where, and occasionally in monastic churches with 
endowed landholdings,” the images typically represent 
sins involving property and farming: plowing over the 
boundary line, stealing livestock, harvesting from 
another's fields or vineyards, and falsifying the mea- 
surement of grain, among others. Examining the 
painted community of village miscreants allows us to 
repopulate the area and include honest individuals who 
didn’t plow in their neighbors’ fields, responsibly 
tended their own animals, and so on - those whose 
bones are uncovered in excavation.? Directly confront- 
ing the viewer standing before them, the potency of 
images rests in their graphic representation. It is clear 
that painters took enormous delight in rendering the 
images of the damned. It is impossible not to appreciate 
the deprecating humor: the blade of the plow inserted in 


?* S. A. Buck, “Life on the Edge of the Empire: Demography and Health 
in Byzantine Cyprus" (MA thesis, Arizona State University, 1993). 
?? Tbid., 77. 
3° For representations of the damned in Cretan churches (though lacking 
a specific discussion of agricultural conditions and agrarian sins), see 
S. N. Maderakis, “H KóAaor kai oi Howes tàv koAaopuévov oàv 
Oépata Tfj; Aevrépac Iapovotag otic éxxAnoies tfj; Kpntnc," ’ Yowp 
éx Ilétpac 1 (1978), 185-236, 2 (1979), 21-80, 3-4 (51-130). On agricul- 
tural sins, see S. Gerstel, "The Sins of the Farmer: Illustrating Village 
Life (and Death) in Medieval Byzantium," in Word, Image, Number: 
Communication in the Middle Ages, eds. J. Contreni and S. Casciani 
(Florence, 2002), 205-17. Representations of sinners in Cretan 
churches form the center of a research project administered by 
Angeliki Lymberopoulou and Vasiliki Tsamakda. 
K. P. Chatzioannou, “Ai tapaotácei; t&v koAatouévov eic robo 
Bulavtivodcs Kai petaBvCavtivods vaobc víjc Korpov," Ez.Er.Bvt. 
Xm. 23 (1953): 290-303. 
See, for example, the church of the Bogorodiéca Ljeviska in Prizren, 
D. Panié and G. Babi¢, Bogorodica Ljeviska (Belgrade, 1975), 
pl. XLVI, which must have had substantial endowments. 
For a discussion of earlier agrarian villages in Byzantium, see 
M. Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre à Byzance du VIe au XIe siècle: 
propriété et exploitation du sol (Paris, 1992). 
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a human furrow, the upraised horns of the goat mock- 
ing the robber. 

Counterbalancing these figures is the sober depic- 
tion of a large number of saints who are linked to the 
land through the literal understanding of their names 
(see the discussion of Polykarpos and Menas in 
Chapter 2), details of their biographies, or the dates of 
their festal celebrations. Established feasts, both mova- 
ble and fixed, ritually celebrated Christ's life, from con- 
ception to resurrection, and unified the community in 
common faith and practice. Yet celebrations linked to 
the agricultural cycle also joined villagers in common 
purpose and placed the land under sacred protection. 
Intersecting calendars - one that was established by 
Church history and one dictated by the land - regulated 
daily life. Viewing the church building and its decora- 
tion as the manifested link between the (cultivated) 
earth and heaven broadens our understanding of the 
landscape of the village and the place of men and saints 
within that landscape. 

Understanding the meaning encoded in the repre- 
sentation of specific saints is not simple. The anthropol- 
ogist Laurie Kane Hart cautions that the intuitive 
understanding of connections between the Church and 
agricultural calendars is quickly fading: "The embedded- 
ness of the calendar in the cycles of rural husbandry 
suggests that the more detached villagers become from 
the land, the less will agricultural metaphors of time hold 
meaning for them.'?* Such links were critical for medie- 
val villagers and are implicitly understood in rural vil- 
lages even today.? In the pages that follow, I will use 
ethnographic sources to question the representation of 
saints associated with land and labor. 


LIVESTOCK AND LABOR 


Seven sinners, mostly male, are represented in a framed 
composition on the west wall of St. Paraskeve, a small 
chapel (6.30 x 4.50 m) built by villagers in the Cretan 
district of Kitiros in 1372-73 (Figure 79) The sinners are 
visually counterbalanced by a framed inscription naming 
the village donors and by a large image of the Archangel 
Michael holding a drawn sword (Figure 14). Both the 


34 L. Hart, Time, Religion, and Social Experience in Rural Greece 
(Lanham, MD, 1992), 247. 

?» This connection has been made clear to me repeatedly in the course 
of my fieldwork. 

3 I, Spatharakis, Dated Byzantine Wall Paintings of Crete (Leiden, 
2001), 116-17; Maderakis, “H KoAaon,” 39-47. 
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sinners and the inscription are painted on a white 
ground, enhancing the legibility of both text and image 
in the dim light of the church. The common background 
color also forges a visual link across the intervening 
portal between those sinners named and those repre- 
sented. In the lower right corner of the composition is a 
male figure labeled the robber and archvillain, O 
KAEIITHX KAI AHZTAPXEI®. The villager is punished 
for stealing livestock by having an ass bound to his back 
and a goat suspended from his neck. He is one of many 
such thieves depicted in Cretan churches, providing a 
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79. Sinners, west wall, church of St. 
Paraskeve, Kitiros, Crete 


potent warning to those who would steal livestock.” 
The representation of this sinner within the church 
reveals the economic value of domestic animals for the 
community.” Reinforcing the message of the Kitiros 
depiction is the representation of two figures on 


Y For similar representations, see Panagia Kera, Kritsa (late 13th cen- 
tury), Panagia, Sklavopoula (mid-14th century), church of Christ, 
Hagia Eirene (1357/58), St. John, Selli (1411), St. Eutychios, Tsiskiana 
(early 15th century). Maderakis, “H Ko\aon,” 24-29. 

3 For an anthropological view of this subject, see J. K. Campbell, 
Honour, Family and Patronage (Oxford, 1964), 352. 
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the adjacent north wall: Sts. Mamas and George. These 
saints were of particular interest to shepherds, who 
sought their assistance in safeguarding animals from 
theft and illness. 

Written and archaeological show the 
importance of livestock to the sustenance of the village. 
Medieval inventories attest to the large number of oxen, 
cows, and sheep within individual communities. The estate 
inventory of Niccolo Acciaiuoli of 1354, for example, 
lists sixty-one families inhabiting the small village of 
Cremidi.? Divided among their households are 185 ani- 
mals: 37 oxen, 19 cows, 2 asses, 8 pack animals, and 119 sheep. 
The numbers and kinds of animals are supported archae- 
ologically within village settings. Excavations at Panakton 
discovered bones from sheep, goats, cows, pigs, and other 
animals.*° A plowshare, as noted above, was uncovered in 
excavation together with an iron horseshoe for a draft 
animal, likely a horse.“ Excavations at Ayios Stephanos in 
Lakonia demonstrated that the medieval villagers had cattle, 
pigs, sheep, goats, chickens, and rabbits. The villagers 
hunted deer in the area and occasionally ate tortoises.'* 
Finds from a modest late thirteenth- or early fourteenth- 
century house excavated at the site included a horseshoe; 
others were recovered from mixed levels at the same site. 
Dedicatory inscriptions in churches also mention the own- 
ership of livestock. As seen in the Introduction to this 
volume, Kyr Manouel Euremioannes and his family 
donated twenty goats and ten beehives to support the con- 
struction and decoration of St. John the Hermit in the 
village of Ano Phloria, Crete (Figure 2). On a more 
modest scale, one villager, George Kolokithas, donated an 
ox toward the construction and decoration of Hagios 
Zacharias, a small (8.10 x 2.55 m) chapel in Lagia, at the 
southeastern end of the Mani (Figure 80).” The inscription, 


Sources 


3° Longnon and Topping, Documents, 73-76; Davis, ed., Sandy Pylos, 

229-33. See also Laiou, Peasant Society, 66-71, for a discussion of 

animals belonging to villagers of Gomatou, Chalkidike. 

Full analysis ofthe animal bones remains unpublished. For a thorough 

analysis of faunal material from a rural site, though in Bulgaria, see 

A. Fol, R. Katinéarov, J. Best, N. de Vries, K. Shoju, and H. Suzuki, 

Djadovo: Bulgarian, Dutch, Japanese Expedition, vol. 1, Mediaeval 

Settlement and Necropolis (11th-12th Century) (Tokyo, 1989), 312. 

Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval Settlement,” 165 (with comparisons). 

W. Taylour and R. Janko, Ayios Stephanos: Excavations at a Bronze 

Age and Medieval Settlement in Southern Laconia, Supplementary 

vol. 44 (London, 2008), 512-13. 

Taylour and Janko, Ayios Stephanos, 154, 474 no. 8017, fig. 11.1. 

See Introduction, 6-7. 

55 See N. B. Drandakes, E. Dore, S. Kalopissi, and M. Panagiotidi, 
""Epevva ott) Mavn,” IIpar.Apy.Er. (1978): 142. 
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80. Inscription and St. Blasios, church of St. Zachariah, Lagia, 
Mani 


as preserved, overwrites an older text that is just visible in 
the upper left corner, where some of the paint has been 
removed. The placement of the text mentioning an ox 
over the head of Blasios, a saint invoked for the protection 
of cattle, suggests that the later text may have copied an 
earlier dedication, a practice that is attested in other 
churches in the region.^* 

Both livestock and herdsmen were placed under 
holy protection. Seen through the lens of the seasonal 
agricultural cycle, church dedications and the represen- 
tation of saints on the walls of humble buildings take on 
expanded meaning. The popularity of Sts. George and 
Demetrios in village contexts in the late medieval per- 
iod, for example, has been ascribed to their critical roles 
as sacred warriors and protectors, particularly in border 


46 S. Gerstel, “Art and Identity in the Medieval Morea,” in The Crusades 
from the Perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim World, eds. 
A. Laiou and R. Mottahedeh (Washington, DC, 2001), 275. 
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regions." But George and Demetrios are also closely 
associated with agricultural labor; hence their popular- 
ity in rural areas. For shepherds, the feast days of 
George and Demetrios (April 23 and October 26) 
marked the period of transmigration to summer and 
winter pastures.^^ Studying the role of St. George in folk 
practices in traditional villages on the island of Rhodes, 
Anastasios Vrontes noted that in cases where lambs or 
goats had strayed, shepherds would cense the nearest 
chapel dedicated to the saint, and the animal would 
miraculously appear.?? Is it possible to see the erection 
of small chapels in rural areas as protection for flocks 
that grazed nearby? At least twenty Late Byzantine 
village churches in Lakonia are dedicated to George 
and seven to Demetrios,"? a number that may be related 
to military concerns, but one that also suggests the 
protection of agricultural interests. Indeed, in tradi- 
tional settlements, saints can play many roles, depend- 
ing on the needs of the faithful. According to testimony 
from one traditional Cretan village: "St. George is a 
warrior Saint and tiller of the soil; the cross he carried 
for Christ is a symbol of the plough, fertility and resur- 
rection. He represents both the peasant tied to the land 
and the cares of the house, and the detached warrior 
concerned only with protection and liberation.”” 
Given the importance of livestock to the village 
economy and the necessary engagement of villagers 
in the care of domestic animals, it is not surprising that 
a number of additional saints were seen as sacred pro- 
tectors.^ One of the most important was Mamas - 


47 Gerstel, “Art and Identity,” 263-85; S. Kalopissi-Verti, “The Impact 

of the Fourth Crusade on Monumental Painting in the Peloponnese 

and Eastern Central Greece up to the End of the Thirteenth 

Century," in Byzantine Art in the Aftermath of the Fourth Crusade: 

The Fourth Crusade and Its Consequences, ed., P. L. Vocotopoulos 

(Athens, 2007), 70. 

Hart, Time, Religion, and Social Experience, 230; D. S. Loukatos, 

Eioxywyý ovqv ehAnvixy Anoypagia (Athens, 1985), 265. 

A. G. Vrontes, “O Ayios Tewpytog ott) poditucn Aaoypagia,” 

Aaoypadqía 11 (1934): 233. 

N. B. Drandakes, “Xyediacoua Kkatakdoyou twv rotyoypaqgnuévov 

Pvčavtivov Kat uevaputavitvóv vawv | Aakoviac"  Aax.Zz. 

13 (1996): 167-236. 

`% B. Machin, “St. George and the Virgin: Cultural Codes, Religion and 
Attitudes to the Body in a Cretan Mountain Village," Social Analysis 
14 (1983): 116. 

?' For Modestos, see R. Blum and E. Blum, The Dangerous Hour: The 
Lore of Crisis and Mystery in Rural Greece (New York, 1970), 92, 323; 
S. Imellos, “O Aytog Modéotog ev Ná&o," Ezerepíc ‘Etaupeiac 
KuokAaóiKkóv Xnovóóv 4 (1969): 376-81. For Blasios "ho Boukolos,” 
see S. Gabeli¢, “Contribution to the Iconography of Saint Mamas 
and Saints with Attributes (Unpublished Fresco of St. Mamas 
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shepherd, martyr, and charmer of animals - whose 
veneration began in Asia Minor, gained strength in 
Cyprus, and was widespread in Late Byzantium, particu- 
larly in rural areas.” Representations of this saint are 
common in the village churches of Crete, Kythera, 
Naxos, Euboia, and Rhodes, as well as elsewhere? A 
number of churches on Naxos are dedicated to the 
saint;” here the survival of local words related to farming 
and animal husbandry demonstrates the vital role that 
pastoralism once played in the island’s economy. In 
the isolated hilltop chapel of the Panagia stes Yiallous 
(1288/89), Mamas is represented on the east wall, behind 
the altar table. Dressed in a cloak, the saint holds a 
shepherd's crook in one hand and a small animal in the 
other, as a shepherd would cradle a lamb (Figure 81). His 
unusual placement within the curved apse of the sanctu- 
ary is explained by the church's setting in an area that is 
still replete with sheepfolds.?? To either side of the saint is 
an invocation on behalf of Michael Triaketas and his wife, 
Leonto, one of many votive inscriptions naming members 


and St. Vlasios “Voucolos’),” in IIpakrikà tod Aevrépov AigÜvoüc 

KvnpioAoyikoü | Xvveópíov, II, eds. Th. Papadopoulou and 

B. Englezake (Leukosia, 1986), 577-81. 
5 A recent exhibition dedicated to the saint yielded the catalogue: The 
Veneration of Saint Mamas in the Mediterranean: A Traveller, Border 
Defender Saint, ed. A. Tsilipakou (Thessalonike, 2013). For the Life of 
the saint, see SynaxCP, 5-7 (September 2); N. Klerides, “TlpoAeyoueva 
Kat ke(uevov trjg AkoAovO(ac tov ayiov evôóčov uieyoAopápropoc 
Máypavroc tov Oavpatovpyov,” Kumpiaxai Zrrovóad 15 (1951): 91-145; 
A. Marava-Chatzenikolaou, O Ayioc Máuaç (Athens, 1953; repr. 
Athens, 1995). For images of the saint in Cyprus, see Gabelic, 
“Contribution,” 577-81; eadem, “Representations of St. Mamas in the 
Wall Paintings of Cyprus,” Zograf 15 (1984): 69-75; D. Mouriki, “The 
Cult of Cypriot Saints in Medieval Cyprus,” in The Sweet Land of 
Cyprus’: Papers Given at the Twenty-Fifth Jubilee Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies, Birmingham, March 1991, eds. A. Bryer and 
G. Georghallides (Nicosia, 1993), 250-51. 
For a preliminary list of churches and references, see Gerstel, “The 
Byzantine Village Church,” 175. 
G. Demetrokalles records five churches on the island dedicated to 
Mamas: two in the region of Apeiranthos, two in northern Naxos, 
and another near Potamies. He cautions, however, that the original 
dedication of these churches is unknown (LvuBodai eic tHv uehétyv 
TÀv Butavrivàv uviueiov THC Ná£ov [Athens, 1972], 67). 
G. D. Zeugoles, "IIowtevikà. tfj; ópetvijg Ná£ov," Aaoypagía 15 
(1953): 61-110; N. Kephalliniadis, "IIoitevikà. Ná£ov- 'Entrórtot 
ovvnBer ¿č áàvekÓÓtvov éyypagwv,” ‘Enetypic tic ‘Etoupeiac 
Koukladixov MeAetav 10 (1978): 407-55. 
7 N. B. Drandakes, “IIavayia orts Tta\Aotc,” in Náčoç, ed. 
M. Chatzidakis (Athens, 1989), 100-4; idem, “Ai totyoypagiat tod 
vaod tfj; Ná£ov IHavayía otíjc 'taAXo0c (1288/89),” 'Er:Er.But.z. 33 
(1964): 259, fig. 4. 
Drandakes, “Ai rotyoypaqíau" 265; C. Stewart, Demons and the 
Devil: Modern Imagination in Modern Greek Culture (Princeton, 
1991), 38-42. 
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81. Apse with representation of St. Mamas, church of Panagia stes Yiallous, Naxos 


of presumably local families that had banded together to 
build the church.” Its program includes a representation 
of Polykarpos, as well as an image of Kyriake. 

The dedication of churches to St. Mamas and the broad 
use of his name as a toponym also indicate his popularity on 
the island of Crete. The church of St. Mamas in Kandanos, 
close to Paleochora, is dated 1355-56 by an inscription that 
mentions the priest Georgios Saklos (?), his wife, and chil- 
dren; Photinos Abramis, his wife, and children; and 
Georgios Abramis and his wife.°° Only the north side of 
the church preserves its original decoration, which includes 
three scenes from the Life of the saint; the cycle may have 
continued on the opposite wall.” An interest in the biogra- 
phy of the saint is not surprising; the verdant lands of 
Kandanos played host to a number of small settlements, 
which are still marked by chapels. An additional church 
dedicated to the saint is located in Lophos in the area of 


° Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 89-90. 

°° G. Gerola, Monumenti veneti nell’isola di Creta, 4 vols. (Venice, 
1905-32), IV, 440 no. 12. 

& I, Spatharakis, A. A. T. Van den Brink, and A. Verweij, “A Cycle of 
St. Mamas in a Cretan Church," JÓB 53 (2003): 229-38; Spatharakis, 
Dated, 99-100 (with earlier bibliography). 


Kandanos. The church, unpublished as far as I know, con- 
tains a full-length image of the saint holding a lamb.^ 
Another church originally dedicated to the saint is found 
in the village of Ayios Mamas outside of Rethymno.^ In 
this church, dated to 1318, the saint is represented under an 
arch, dressed unusually as a military saint, perhaps denoting 
his special protective status for the community. 

The church of St. Mamas in Karavas, Mani, is dated to 
1232 on the basis of an inscription that names, among others, 
the servant of God Nikephoros, Elijah, wives, and children. 
The list of names is unfortunately incomplete. The end of 
the inscription, better preserved, states that the church was 
dedicated to the great martyr Mamas on Monday, April 12, 
6740 (= 1232). The small chapel, today crumbling, stands 
adjacent to a modern farmhouse and stables. Its dedication 


** G. Gerola and K. E. Lassithiotakis, Tonoypagixds xatéloyos rov 
ToiyoypaQiuévov exkAnoiwv ric Kpytys (Heraklion, 1961), 40. The 
church is listed under the settlement of Gkakiana, renamed Lophos, 
and its paintings are described as blackened by smoke. In a visit to 
the church in 2002, I was able to photograph the image of St. Mamas. 

& The church is now dedicated to the Virgin. See I. Spatharakis, 
Byzantine Wall Paintings of Greece, vol. 2, Mylopotamos Province 
(Leiden, 2010), 57-63 (with earlier bibliography). 
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to Mamas testifies to the importance of the saint in the 
region. As seen in Chapter 1, the name Mamas also appears 
in the church of St. Niketas in nearby Kepoula as the name 
ofa supplicant inscribed on the upper face ofthe altar table: 
"Remember Lord your servant Mamas and his wife and 
child, having built through great effort the other church. 
Amen" (Figure 23).^* These two inscriptions, together with 
the other representations of the saint in the area,” empha- 
size the importance of domestic animals in the local econ- 
omy and the role of men in their care. 

The saint is also the subject of dedications and repre- 
sentations in the Dodecanese. The church of St. Mamas in 
Menetes on the island of Karpathos, ca. 1300, includes a 
representation of the saint on the north wall.°° St. Mamas 
is found, as well, in churches on Rhodes, Kos, and Nisyros. 
The chapel of St. George Bardas near Apolakkia, Rhodes, 
sits on a bluff overlooking irrigated fields surrounded 
by hills covered in shrubs.” The program of the chapel 
includes a large number of saints linked to agricultural 
labor: Mamas, the protector of livestock, Tryphon and 
Marina, associated with viniculture, and Kyriake, linked 
to the harvest (Figure 82). An unusual detail in the 
representation of Mamas - a small bell - indicates 
that the painter was familiar with the saint’s role 
in protecting livestock, and this, together with the dedica- 
tion of the chapel, declares that the isolated location was 
chosen on account of the use of the surrounding land for 
grazing and cultivation.” In the church of St. Nicholas at 
Maritsa, Rhodes, dated 1434/35 and built, according to its 
dedicatory inscription, by the “Christ-loving people of the 
village of Maritsa,”°? Mamas is represented at the west end 
of the north wall surrounded by a painted arch in imita- 
tion of a sculpted proskynetarion frame (Figure 83). He 


5* Drandakes, Bulavrivéc toiyoypagies tç Méoa Mávri; (Athens, 
1995), 340-42. 

The saint is represented on the west wall of the Koimesis Church at 
Kounos (Lakonian Mani) and in St. Nicholas Maroulainas, Kastania 
(Messenian Mani). Personal observation. 

A. Katsiote, “Emoxomnon TNG uvnuetakr Goypagtkris Tov 130v ava 
ota Ac«óekávrjoo," Apy.AeAr. 51-52 (1996-97): 290-91, pl. 119b. 

7 A. K. Orlandos, “Aytoc Te@pytoc 6 BapdSac,” Apy.Bul.Mvyu-EAA. 
6 (1948): 114-42. 

The 15th-century insertion of a votive image of St. George suggests 
that the chapel was dedicated to the saint from an earlier time. The 
name Bardas may indicate that the property belonged to a family of 
that name. 
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59 For this church, see most recently N. Mastrochristos, “Ot totxoypagiec 


tov Ayiov NikóAaov ota Mapitod tng Póðov (1434/5) kat o Cwypapog 
Axéktoc,”  AeAt.Xp.Apy-Et. 33 (2012): 175-88. I thank Nikos 
Mastrochristos for accompanying me to the church and for discussing 
its decoration and setting on site. 





82. Sts. Mamas and Tryphon, church of St. George Bardas, 
Apolakkia, Rhodes 


stands immediately below the dedicatory inscription 
holding a crook in his right hand and a small lamb in 
his left. The saint’s face and neck are no longer preserved; 
their careful excision suggests the intentional mutilation 
of the representation. The fields around the church con- 
tain large numbers of Byzantine sherds. There is no doubt 
that this small chapel was built for the use of an agricul- 
tural community. 

St. Mamas forms the subject of folk narrative, popular 
on Crete and in other regions. In one well-known text, 
the saint is the protagonist in a dialogue in which he 
assumes the role of a distressed shepherd:”° 


Saint Mamas cries and laments and complains to God. 

<An angel asks him:> 

“Saint Mamas, what troubles you that you cry and 
lament and complain to God? 

Saint Mamas, know you that which is hidden but not 
that which is visible?” 


7° E. Koutoulakes, “InOetés ék Kpttoüc Kpritno;" Aaoypagia 20 
(1962): 202; A. Zervakes, "InOeíec à& 'Eumápov," Aaoypagia 4 
(1913): 517. 
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+ 


[Mamas replies:] 


“I had a thousand sheep and two thousand goats and I 
took them down to the sandy beach. There they ate two- 
and three-leaved reeds and their spleens became bloated 
and infected. Lord, have mercy. Lord, have mercy. Lord, 
have mercy! 

No one could be found nearby who was chrismated, 
baptized, consecrated to God, who had taken commu- 
nion on Holy Thursday, who had gone to church on 
Holy Saturday, to wield a black-handled knife, a reed 
with three joints to pierce the spleen, [and drain] the 
infection and every evil in the world.” 


The narrative, which may have its roots in the medieval 
period, links the ability to heal to ritual observance. Evil, 
manifested in the animal’s bloated stomach, could only 
be drained by the pious.” Indeed, medieval euchologia 
contain “prayers of St. Mamas” intended to protect or 
cure animals from a variety of ailments.” A seventeenth- 
or eighteenth-century manuscript from northern 


” Bloat occurs when an animal grazes in wet pastures. 





83. St. Mamas, church of St. Nicholas, Maritsa, Rhodes 





Greece, eighty-one pages in length, contains a series of 
prayers and exorcisms intended to help a rural popula- 
tion protect its residents and animals from illness, both 
spiritual and physical.” The text begins with prayers read 
by the priest at vespers on the feast of St. Mamas. After 
listing all of the illnesses that can afflict sheep, the priest 
ends the service by sprinkling holy water over the 
animals. 

Painters were familiar with the appearance of 
village shepherds and, in some cases, had clearly 
observed their flocks. In the small chapel of St. 
George in the Cretan hamlet of Vaidiana, Kouneni, 
Mamas is represented with uncombed hair, holding a 
crook and a lamb. Unlike other representations of 
the saint, he wears a simple mantle, deep purple in 


” See A. A. Dmitrievskij, Opisanie liturgiceskich rukopisej, 3 vols. 
(Kiev, 1895-1917; repr. Hildesheim, 1965), 2, 124, for a 12th-century 
euchologion containing the "TIpooevyi] tod ayiov Mapavtoc rpóc 
Tt&cav aitiav ktrvàv." 

75 T. Probataki, “Tò IMeðovioyápti AtaBaotikov eic noiuvnv Kai eic 
náv Çõov,” B’ Xvunóoio Aaoypaqíac tod BopioedAAadixod Xwpod 
(Komotini, 1976), 411-17. 
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84. St. Mamas, church of the Koimesis, Alikambos, Crete 


color and unadorned, “as befitting a shepherd."* The 
painter has made the relationship between saint and 
shepherd explicit. The small church of the Koimesis 
in Alikambos, a mountain village in Crete, was painted 
in 1315-16.” Donors listed by name and represented on 
the west wall were able to engage the services of the 
painter Ioannes Pagomenos. The church sponsors are 
depicted on the west wall to the left of the door; 
Mamas stands opposite them, and next to him, on the 
north wall, is St. Kyriake. Holding a crook in one hand 
and a long-horned goat in the other, the saint is repre- 
sented as a youthful figure (Figure 84). 

Around the neck of the saint’s goat in the Alikambos 
church is a bell, a detail that is not unique to this Cretan 
church. The animal held by St. Mamas in the church of St. 
Isidore in the Cretan village of Kakodiki, dated 1420/21, also 
has a bell, suspended from a cord.”° The animals held by 


74 K. E. Lassithiotakes, “Avo exdnoies oto Nouó Xavi," AeAr. Xp. Apy. 
Et. 2 (1960-61): 41. 

7^ Spatharakis, Dated, 48-49. 

7° S, N. Maderakis, “Bvķavtıvá uvnueia tov Nopo? Xaviwv: O Aytoc 
Ioiĝwpoç oto Kakoótkt XeAivov," Kpytixy Eoria 4 (1987): 103. 


Mamas on the wall of St. George Bardas on Rhodes and in 
the apse of Panagia stes Yiallous on Naxos wear bells 
around their necks too (Figures 81, 82). These bells are not 
fanciful details inserted by imaginative painters but rather 
evocations of actual herding practices. In a fascinating study 
of animal bells in the region of Philoti, Naxos (the location 
of Panagia stes Yiallous), the anthropologist Panayotis 
Panopoulos sees them as “multivalent pastoral symbols, 
standing for the flocks, shepherds, men, and the patri- 
line.... Bells embody the rules and cultural meanings of 
exchange patterns and reciprocity among men, symbolizing 
male competitiveness and friendship." The bells are clo- 
sely linked to the shepherd. Panopoulos relates that on 
Naxos, upon the shepherd's death: 


his sons had to take the bells off all the animals in his 
flock. The flock was silenced for nine days. On the 
ninth day, when the most dangerous part of the liminal 
period following death was coming to an end, they 
would begin to put the bells back on the stock animals. . . . 
The “voice” of the flock, symbolizing a shepherd's 
identity and honour, had to be silenced upon his 
death. The silent flock was thus “mourning” along with 
the shepherd's relatives and its sadness was only gradu- 
ally ameliorated./? 


Ritual practices linking Mamas with bells are widespread. 
Inaninterview I conducted in 2002, Father Ioannes T., the 
Alikambos priest, informed me that bells are tied around 
the neck of the strongest male of the herd. In his grand- 
father's time, the priest would mix a small piece of plaster 
scraped from the image, together with soil, and place it 
into a compartment of the bell. With the fragment of the 
represented Mamas, the bell served as a powerful phylac- 
tery.” In the Alikambos church, the saint's face is scraped 
from the wall, suggesting that the plaster might indeed 
have been used for such a purpose. In the church on 
Naxos, the saint's eyes have been gouged out. As noted 
above, the face of Mamas has been destroyed in the 
Rhodian church at Maritsa (Figure 83). 

Earlier ethnographic studies also link bells to the 
ritual celebration of the saint's feast. In a study devoted 
to the veneration of St. Mamas on the island of Crete, 


77 P. Panopoulos, “Animal Bells as Symbols: Sound and Hearing in a 
Greek Island Village," Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
9 (2003): 647. 

78 Tbid., 650. 

7? On continuities of practice, see R. Dionisopoulos-Mass, “The Evil 
Eye and Bewitchment in a Peasant Village,” in The Evil Eye, ed. 
C. Maloney (New York, 1976), 50. 
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85. Herd of goats and sheep with bells, Crete (2002 photo) 
Theocharis Detorakes describes the rite of blessing the 
flocks with holy water.^? On the day of the saint's feast, 
the flocks were gathered around the church. The shep- 
herd removed the bell from the largest animal and gave 
it to the priest (Figure 85). Together with water, salt, 
and sand, the bell was placed in the sanctuary, where it 
was blessed. Following the service, the priest sprinkled 
holy water, salt, and sand on the flock. He then threw 
the blessed bell into the herd, and whichever animal was 
struck was offered to the church. 

Representations of St. Mamas in the Late Byzantine 
period indicate that painters were well aware of pastoral 
practices and accurately represented animals held by the 
saint, uniting Mamas with the shepherd and the painted 
animal with the flocks surrounding the church. The fre- 
quent representation of St. Mamas in Byzantine churches, 
particularly those in the Byzantine countryside, reveals the 
role that saints were perceived to play in the care of live- 
stock. It is perhaps not surprising, therefore, to find so 
many representations of male sinners condemned for 
stealing animals: sheep, goats, and asses. Recorded in tax 
registers as part of the household, signs of wealth, the 
source of food and milk for the family, and the raw 
materials for clothing, animals formed a critical part of 
village life, and their care a critical part of village labor. 


PLANTING AND HARVESTING 


The church of the Archangel Michael at the site of 
Diporo (above Ano Boularioi) at the mountainous 


ë T, E. Detorakes, “H Aaikr| Aatpeia tov Ayiov Mapa otnv Kprytn,” 
"Yówp éx llérpaQ 5-6 (1982-83): 121. See also N. Klerides, 
“TIpoAeyoueva xot keipevov tr akoAovO(ac tov ayiov evôóğov 
u£yoÀlouáprupog Mápavroc tov @avuatovpyov,” Kumpiaxai 
Smovdai 15 (1952): 91-145. 


southern end of the Mani, is set within a network of 
villages (Figure 86). Ascending from the church, a foot- 
path winds uphill through cultivated terraces to the vil- 
lages of Pepo and Leontaki.*' But the church is also 
situated in an agricultural landscape. Descending from 
the church, threshing floors now line the ridge, linking 
sacred and agricultural spaces (Figure 87). 

At the end of the thirteenth century, the narthex of 
the church was painted with a cycle of scenes and saints 
primarily concerned with death and resurrection; 
inserted into these scenes were the names of donors. 
The Last Judgment is represented in the central bay, and 
scenes from Christ’s passion on the flanking vaults. The 
thematic focus is not surprising given the existence of 
two marble pseudo-sarcophagi along the chamber’s 
lateral walls and a crypt below its floor. Yet, the selec- 
tion of paintings also reflects the surrounding rural 
landscape and the agricultural labor that generated rev- 
enues to sustain both church and community. An 
inscription on the west wall of the narthex lists the 
local families that supported the building’s renovation 
through the donation of fields and the yields of har- 
vest.” As part of the Last Judgment, the condemned are 
represented on the west wall of the narthex, adjacent to 
the dedicatory inscription (Figure 88).°* Male sinners 
are grouped in one framed compartment and women in 
the other. The hands of the naked men are bound to 
the upper frame of the composition, and each is labeled 
by his crime: the man who harvests in another's 
field (ó mapaQeptotis), the falsifier of weights 
(6 napakapaviotrjc), the man who plows across the 
boundary line (6 rapafAaxtotrjc).? These crimes are 
very different from those of the adjacent women, who 
are punished for sins deriving from the body - for 
example, promiscuity and lactation (refusing to nurse 
infants). Although the representation of male sinners 
appears to be uncommon in the Mani, their frequent 
inclusion in post-Byzantine churches on the peninsula 


ë The existence of a medieval community at Pepo is witnessed by the 
13th-century layer of paintings in the church of the Koimesis of the 
Virgin on the outskirts of the village. See N. B. Drandakes, “Epevvat 
eic tv Mavny,” Hpakt.Apy-Et. (1975): 194-96. 

82 Y Saitas, "The Cemeteries of Mani in Mediaeval and Later Periods: 
A First Contribution," in Sparta and Laconia: From Prehistory to 
Pre-Modern, eds. W. G. Cavanagh, C. Gallou, and M. Georgiadis, 
British School at Athens Studies, 16 (Athens, 2009), 374-75. 

55 Drandakes, Bu(avrivi toryoypapies, 463-64. 

*4 Drandakes, Bulavrivés Toiyoypagies, 462-63. 

55 The inscription next to the fourth figure is too damaged to read. 
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may mean that the figures were more frequently depicted 
in the late medieval period than the preserved monuments 
now indicate.*° 

Further to the south, on the island of Crete, a bent 
figure tethered to a plow and with a scythe suspended 
from his neck is represented among the sinners in 
St. Paraskeve in Kitiros (Figure 79). In this pose, with 
his arms extended forward, he imitates an ox, and the bell 
hanging around his neck strengthens this identification. 
Behind the sinner, with black wings outstretched, is a 
winged demon, who goads him with a long stick. Labeled 
TIAPAYAAKH=TH® and IIAPA@EPH=THSY, this is 
the man who plows over the boundary line and takes 


°° E, Pantou, “Ot atopikoi Kodaopoi twv apaptwhwv oe 
vetaBvlavtivobs vaovs tns Mavne,” in Emotyyovikó ovpndoio 
otn uvüun NixoAkov B. Apavddkyn yia ty Bulavtivy Mávr, eds. 
E. Eleutheriou and A. Mexia (Sparta, 2008-9), 233-58. See also 
M. Garidis, Etudes sur le Jugement Dernier Post-Byzantin du XVe 
a la fin du XIXe siècle: Iconographie-Esthétique (Thessalonike, 1985); 
idem, "Les punitions collectives et individuelles des damnés dans le 
Jugement dernier (du XIIe au XIVe siécle)," ZLU 18 (1982): 7-9. 





86. Church of the Archangel Michael, Ano Boularioi, Mani (photo: V. Georgiadis) 


more than his share of the harvest. He is one of the most 
commonly represented sinners in rural churches.? 

The male sinners represented in the two churches, 
one in the Mani and the other in Crete, indicate the 
importance of the planting cycle for the maintenance of 
individual households and for the well-being of the 
community. Through their presence and graphic repre- 
sentation, such images pictorialize the very laws that 
governed rural property. Both the Farmer's Law of the 
seventh or eighth century and the agricultural laws 
included in the corpus compiled in the fourteenth century 
by Constantine Harmenopoulos begin with the protection 
ofthe boundary between cultivated lands. According to the 
law, "The farmer who is working his own field must 
be just and must not encroach on his neighbor's 


* Plowmen are represented in St. Michael the Archangel, Ano 
Archanes (1315/16); St. John the Baptist, Kritsa (1370); Panagia 
Kera, Kritsa (14th Century); Panagia, Sklavopoula (mid-14th cen- 
tury); church of Christ, Hagia Eirene (1357/58); St. Paraskeve, 
Trachiniakos, Kandanos (1362); St. John, Selli (1411); and St. 
Eutychios, Tsiskiana (early 15th century). For a preliminary list, see 
Maderakis, “H Ko\aon,” 74. 
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furrows."^ The law also punishes the farmer who reaps 
against the sower’s will: a figure represented among the 
sinners at St. Michael the Archangel is labeled as the man 
who harvests in another’s field (6 napaðepiothg).” 

The representation of golden-brown stalks of wheat in 
supplicatory portraits records the source of wealth that 
enabled churches to be founded. The gracefully curving 
plants surrounding the standing figures of Kyr Georgios 
Mazezanes and his wife and child in the church of Panagia 
Kera, Kritsa (Crete), for example, are a sign of the family’s 
prosperity: wealth derived from the cultivation of the land 
(Figure 89).°° That the program of Panagia Kera also 
includes a representation of a miller punished for over- 
weighing grains and an image of St. Francis (labeled 
OPANTZEXKOX) - the Western equivalent of St. 
Mamas in some areas of Venetian-ruled Crete - fully 


88 W, Ashburner, “The Farmer's Law,” JHS 30 (1910): 97; idem, “The 
Farmer's Law (Continued)," JHS 32 (1912): 85 G. E. Heimbach, 
Constantini Harmenopuli: Manuale legum sive Hexabiblos cum 
appendicibus et legibus agrariis (Leipzig, 1951), 830-35. 

*9 Ashburner, *Farmer's Law (Continued),” 87-88. 

°° M. Borboudakis, Panagia Kera: Byzantine Wall Paintings at Kritsa 
(Athens, 1980), fig. 56. 





exemplifies the interweaving of the agricultural and sacred 
worlds on the walls of a village church. 

The cyde of planting and reaping was linked to saints' 
feasts. Based on the celebration of their feasts at the begin- 
ning of spring and the end of autumn, ethnographic studies 
link Sts. George and Demetrios with sowing and harvest- 
ing. Writing about traditional villages, Juliet du Boulay 
observes: "St. George's day on 23 April is regarded as the 
gateway of summer as is Dimitri's of winter: the sowing of 
the maize occurs between mid-April and mid-May, and 
when the weather warms up in early May it is followed by 
the planting of the rest of the garden crops."?' The Virgin 
Mesosporitissa (Virgin of the Middle of Sowing) is cele- 
brated on November 21, the feast of the Presentation in the 
Temple. In addition to the church at Kalyvia, the dedica- 
tion to the Presentation of the Virgin of a nearby 
thirteenth-century church at Markopoulou Merenda wit- 
nesses, through festal celebration, the importance of grain 
cultivation in this region. 


?' J. du Boulay, Cosmos, Life, and Liturgy in a Greek Orthodox Village 
(Limni [Greece], 2009), 109; G. Aikaterinidou, “H éopti tod Ay. 
Tewpyiov wç Totpevicn ei; Aor] 'ovià Xaviwv,” Hoc 7 (1964): 316-20. 
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88. Inscription and sinners, west wall of narthex, church of the Archangel Michael, Ano Boularioi, Mani 


As noted previously, the painted inscription in the 
church of St. Michael the Archangel in Polemitas, Mani, 
tells us that Georgios Patzates and Laringas Volevas, who 
lived in the thirteenth-century village, offered fields 
together with a threshing floor (and presumably the grain 
that resulted from the harvest) to support the construction, 
decoration, and maintenance of the small chapel 
(Figure 76). Medieval texts cite threshing floors as 


?* Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 71-75. See also the acts of the 
Vazelon monastery, which contain numerous references to threshing 
floors (T. Ouspensky and V. Benechevitch, Actes de Vazélon: Matériaux 
pour server à l'histoire de la propriété rurale et monastique à Byzance aux 
XIIIe-XVe siécles [Leningrad, 1927], nos. 13, 15, 38, 57, 69, 81, 99, 100, 105, 
108). For threshing floors, in general, see Ph. Koukoules, Butavrivàv 
pios xai rroArriouóc, 6 vols. (Athens, 1948-57), V.263-68. For the mea- 
surements of a Byzantine threshing floor, see J. Lefort and R. Bondoux 
et al, eds., Géométries du fisc byzantin, Réalités byzantines 4 (Paris, 
1991), 54-57, 64-65, 188-89, 206-7. To my knowledge, Byzantine thresh- 
ing floors have not formed the subject of a separate archaeological or 
architectural study. In an ethnographic study of threshing floors, 
J. Whittaker referred to traces of medieval pottery at one site in 
Cyprus. See J. C. Whittaker, “Alonia: The Ethnoarchaeology of 
Cypriot Threshing Floors,” JMA 12 (1999): 7-25. 


boundary markers between land holdings;? their promi- 
nent shape would have made them distinctive features of 
the rural landscape. In traditional villages in Greece, thresh- 
ing floors are located on the outskirts of the settlement, 
usually in clusters, where the breezes of late summer, which 
helped separate the grains from the chaff, best facilitated 
the winnowing process.?* The threshing floors to the west 
of St. Michael the Archangel in Ano Boularioi, Mani, post- 
date the church’s initial construction in the twelfth century, 
though one cannot exclude the possibility that they are 
located on the site of earlier ones (Figure 87). The pass 
that leads to the uphill site of Kastania, a large settlement in 
the Messenian Mani, is lined with the remains of threshing 
floors. At the end of the long line of threshing floors, at the 
entrance to the village, are the remains of a water mill, and 


?5 See, for example, M. Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou, ed., BuGavriva 
éyypaga tic ovis Il&ruov, IL, Anuooiwv Aerrovpyóàv (Athens, 
1980), no. 50, lines 213-14; no. 74, line 18. 

?* P. Murray and P. N. Kardulias, “A Modern-Site Survey in the 
Southern Argolid, Greece,” JFA 13 (1986): 21-41. 
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89. Portrait of Georgios Mazezanes, with his wife and child, 
church of Panagia Kera, Kritsa, Crete 


opposite it, the church of St. John the Baptist.” According 
to villagers, more than fifty threshing floors once marked 
the entrance to the village.?^ The natural air channel created 
by the pass was certainly a factor in the location of these 
features. Sited at the village’s entrance, however, these 
circular structures also advertised the wealth of the village, 
which in turn supported the construction and decoration 
of numerous Byzantine churches. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that the small church of St. John the Baptist, located 
at the threshold between agricultural lands and inhabited 
village, and in close proximity to a mill, advertises in its 
dedicatory inscription the participation of both the “elite” 


?5 Ph. Drosogianne, XyóAia otic toryoypagies tic éxxAnolac roð Ayiov 
TIwkvvov tov IIpoópóuov ot MeyáAg Kaotavia Mávyç (Athens, 
1982), 2-3; S. Germanidou, “Threshing Floors,” in Settlements of 
the Mani, eds. P. Kalamara and N. Roumeliotis (Athens, 2004), 
100, fig. 63. 

Traces of at least fifteen threshing floors still survive. According to 
elderly villagers, many of these features were destroyed when a road 
was constructed between Kastania and Saidona. According to one 
villager, each village family had its own threshing floor. 


o 


9 


(mpoxpttot) and the “common people" (kotvóc Aaóc) of the 
village.”” 

Threshing required the involvement of a number of 
villagers, both for the transport of the sheaves and for the 
collection of the grain. Community involvement in the 
processing of the harvest was also the occasion of ritual 
celebration.?? In a series of prayers, the village priest 
evoked the sacred powers. Carrying holy water from 
the church, the priest blessed agricultural fields, vine- 
yards, gardens, and the threshing floor, sprinkling the 
water "in a crosswise fashion."?? Customs involving the 
first and last day of the harvest and threshing involved 
the village priest in his role as an ordained member ofthe 
community as well as a fellow farmer. Threshing also 
appears to have been placed under the sacred protection 
of specific saints. A chapel dedicated to St. Kyriake, 
southeast of Soterianika at the site of Mavrinitsa in 
Messenian Mani, is built on a low hill close to a medieval 
pathway (kalderimi) leading to the villages of Altomira 
and Pegadia.'°° The surrounding region is lush and well 
watered. Numerous sherds and building remains can be 
seen in the fields below the church. Painted in the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century, the church is of 
exceptional interest for its cycle of the Life of Kyriake, 
which is divided into eight scenes. For the purposes of 
this discussion, however, of particular interest is the 
built feature immediately to the west of the church: a 
large threshing floor (Figure 90). In a recent study, 
Sophia Germanidou has noted that the saint is closely 
linked to the act of threshing, which began around the 
day of her feast, July 7.^' A small chapel also dedicated 
to Kyriake near the settlement of Potamos, Kythera has 
been dated to the late thirteenth century by the style of its 


97 See Introduction, fn. 23. 


> For measures taken to protect the space spiritually, see D. Loukatos, 
“Ebua Ahwviopod,” Awoypagia 38 (1998): 125-28. 

See J. Goar, Euchologion sive Rituale Graecorum (Venice, 1730; repr. 
Graz, 1960), 523, for the text of the prayer over the threshing floor. 
For additional prayers or variations, see Dmitrievskij, Opisanie 
vol. 2.525, 573, 579. 

A. Kavvadia-Spondyle, “Mia véa pu(avuvrj Son ow] Mavn,” 


99 


IIcAonovvnoiaká 17 (1987-88): 85-116. 

Germanidou, "Threshing Floors," 102. Writing about threshing 
floors in Cyprus, J. C. Whittaker notes that villagers in Galataria 
tried to complete the threshing "before July 20, the feast of Saint 
Elias, at which date the weather often changed for the worst. But 
sometimes threshing took until the 15th of August, the Feast of the 
Panagia (the Blessed Virgin)" J. C. Whittaker, "Alonia and 
Dhoukanes: The Ethnoarchaeology of Threshing in Cyprus," Near 
Eastern Archaeology 63 (2000): 64. 


101 
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90. West entrance and adjacent, undated threshing floor, church of St. Paraskeve, Soterianika, Messenian 


Mani (photo: 26th Ephoreia of Byzantine Antiquities, Kalamata) 


paintings. ^^ Represented on the lowest register of the broad 
apse are Sts. Niketas, Kyriake, Demetrios, George, and 
Theodore. Located in an agriculturally rich area, currently 
the subject of archaeological survey, it is likely that the 
dedication of the chapel and the representation of the 
saint (as well as the unusual program of the apse) may be 
linked to agricultural concerns. A number of threshing 
floors have been documented in the region, though none 
has been linked directly to this church. 


VINICULTURE 


The youthful St. Tryphon is one of the few images still 
preserved in the fourteenth-century church of St. 
Demetrios in the small settlement of the same name 


12 M. Chatzidakis and I. Bitha, Corpus of the Byzantine Wall-Paintings 
of Greece. The Island of Kythera (Athens, 2003), 216-19. 


close to Rethymnon.'” Recent excavations in the church 
have revealed a number of graves below the modern floor, 
indicating that this may have been the burial church for 
the surrounding community. The image of the saint, set in 
a niche, is of enormous interest because he holds in his 
left hand an accurately represented pruning knife, a 
kladeuterion (Figure 91).^^ The representation of the 
saint as a vinedresser shows that the painter, probably 
also experienced in agricultural labor, was familiar with 
labor in the vineyard. The attribute held by the saint is not 


*°3 I, Spatharakis, Byzantine Wall Paintings of Crete, 1, Rethymnon 
Province (Leiden, 1999), 43-45, fig. 18, pl. 4a; A. Katselake, “Etxovoy- 
pagia tov Ayiov Tpoqoovoc mpootatn tr apméov- Mia iótattepn 
nepintwon o£ Dutavuvó vad tijg Kprtns,” in Ofvoc IIoAouóc 
'Hóinoroc, ed. A. Mylopotamitake (Heraklion, 2002), 207-15. 

14 For a discussion of this tool, see Bryer, “Byzantine Agricultural 
Implements,” 78; A. Liveri, “BuGavtiwa yecpytká epyaAeia xat 
unxavéc," AeAr. Xp. Apy.Er. 21 (2000): 282. 
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91. St. Tryphon, church of St. Demetrios, Ayios Demetrios, 
Crete (photo: I. Spatharakis) 


unique to this church. In the small chapel of the 
Archangel Michael in Kardaki (Rethymno), likely dated 
to the early fourteenth century, Mamas and Tryphon are 
represented in identical fashion: a blue tunic, red mantle, 
and diadem.'^ Inscriptions and attributes differentiate the 
saints: Mamas holds an animal, Tryphon a Kladeuterion. 
St. Tryphon is similarly represented in the late fourteenth- 
century church of the Savior in Spili and in the church of 
the Archangel Michael in Ano Archanes, where, in addi- 
tion to holding a sickle, he holds a vine shoot. "^ Tryphon 
regularly appears among the saints in rural churches in 
Crete, an island that produced wine for the entire 
Mediterranean and for export to Europe. Recent studies 
have documented the interest of the island's Venetian 
overlords in controlling wine, the production and 
commerce of which brought enormous revenue to the 
state. Charalambos Gasparis has demonstrated the 


"^5 I, Spatharakis and T. Van Essenberg, Byzantine Wall Paintings of 
Crete, III, Amari Province (Leiden, 2012), 106. 
108 Spatharakis, Dated, 46. 


remarkable increases in the price of wine in the mid- 
fourteenth century, a time that corresponds to the 
construction and decoration of many rural churches. 
The frequency of Tryphon's representation and his 
depiction holding a Kladeuterion clearly communicate 
the saint's role in viniculture. February 1, the day of his 
feast, signaled to villagers that it was time to prune the 
vines. 

Certain features of the village, including cisterns, 
wine presses, and beehives are difficult to trace in the 
material remains. Written and monumental sources, 
however, testify to the existence of vineyards in villages, 
and thus to the hard and often-tedious labor connected 
to tending vines, harvesting grapes, and producing wine. 
An inscription recording the collective sponsors of the 
church of St. George in Kitta, Mani, includes donations 
of vineyards for the construction and decoration of the 
chapel (Figure az). The inscription of 1470 in the 
church of the Holy Fathers in Ano Phloria mentions 
"twenty goats and ten beehives ... houses, trees and a 
vineyard" (Figure 2).^? A damaged inscription of ca. 1368 
in the church of St. Eirene in the village of the same name 
in the Selino province, Crete, includes the word *vine- 
yard.""^ On rare occasions, features such as vineyards 
can be charted on the ground. A chrysobull of June 1301 
issued by the emperor Andronikos II to the Metropolitan 
of Monemvasia mentions “a hamlet (&ypíiótov) in Lyra, 
with its paroikoi and estates." The church of Ai Tzouras 
(Panagia Kyra) approximately 2 km south of modern-day 
village of Lyra is located in the midst of olive groves. 
Fragments of medieval walls and at least one wine press 
have been noted in the fields surrounding the church. 
The text also mentions "vineyards at Phota" (modern- 
day Phoutia); medieval wine presses have been docu- 
mented in that village, as well as in the nearby villages 


"7 Ch. Gasparis, “Hapaywyr kat európto xpaotov otn ueoatovikr] 
Kprit (1306 - 1406 atwvac),” in Ofvoc madaidc nóbvmoroc: To 
Kpmnkó xpaoí and ta llpoioropik& wç ta Newtepa xpóvi 
(Heraklion, 2002), 225-36. 

18 The inscription remains unpublished. 

19 See Introduction, 6-7. 

“° Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 464, no. 43. 

™ S. Gerstel, "Mapping the Boundaries of Church and Village: 
Ecclesiastical and Rural Landscapes in the Late Byzantine 
Peloponnese," in Viewing the Morea: Land and People in the Late 
Medieval Peloponnese, ed. S. Gerstel (Washington, DC, 2013), 354- 
55. I thank Petros Andresakes, owner of the property, and 
Panayiotes Skagkos for guiding me to the church and for discussing 
architectural remains in the surrounding fields. A winepress located 
in close proximity to the church was no longer visible in August 
2010. 
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of Sorakas and Koulendia."~ Many of the churches and 
villages listed in documents for the region are clustered 
along roads or in valleys on the eastern side of Cape 
Maleas (Epidauros Limera), the side of the peninsula 
with longer exposure to the sun and the white, chalky 
soil capable of sustaining vineyards. The iron-rich soil on 
the west, less sunlit side of the peninsula was, and still is, 
used to grow other crops such as olives. Despite the fact 
that Epidauros Limera was a known grape-producing 
region in the Middle Ages, as it is today, Tryphon is 
rarely depicted in its village churches. An exceptional 
image of the saint appears in St. Constantine, 
Velanadia, a small chapel (5.85 x 2.60) dated to the late 
thirteenth century.’” 

Writing about the representation of Tryphon in 
Lakonia, Nektarios Skagkos observed that, beginning in 
the thirteenth century, images of the saint proliferated, 
particularly in churches and monasteries on the slopes 
of Parnon: the Old Monastery at Vrontamas (1201), 
Panagia Chrysaphitissa at Chrysapha (1292) and 
St. George, Geraki (early fourteenth century)."* As 
noted at the beginning of the chapter in discussing the 
inscription in St. John the Baptist at Chrysapha, this 
was a well-cultivated and  well-watered region. 
Although the Italian humanist Cyriac of Ancona 
observed “closely-packed vineyards" in the Mani in the 
fifteenth century, ^ St. Tryphon's representation is unat- 
tested, as far as I know, in any ofthe peninsula's medieval 
village churches. 

As the protector of vineyards, Tryphon is represented 
in the churches of Sts. Peter and Paul in Kalyvia (Attica) 
and in St. George Bardas (Rhodes), where he is paired 
with St. Mamas (Figure 82). Given the importance of 
viniculture to the village economy, the prayers that 
invoke his assistance, and the number of stories that 
surround his cult, his infrequent representation is sur- 
prising. Traditional villages celebrate the saint's feast day, 
February 1, by sprinkling fields and vineyards with holy 
water, and Tryphon's role in protecting vineyards can be 


"* G. Skagkou, “Anvoi otnv mepioyi tnc; Moveupaoiac" in 
MoveuBaciac  olvoc-uovopao(i)á-malvasia, ed. I. Anagnostakes 
(Athens, 2008), 311-13, 317. 

“3 N. B. Drandakes, N. Gkioles, E. Dore, S. Kalopissi, V. Kepetzi, Ch. 
Constantinide, M. Konstantoudake, and M. Panayotidi, ““Epevva 
oti|v Enidavpo Aunpà,” Hpart. Apy. Et. (1982): 452. 

7^ N. I. Skagkos, “H apmeAokoaMuépyeta otn Aakwvia Kata touc 
Bulavtivobs  xpóvovo" in  Moveufáoic  oivoc-uovopao(t)c- 
malvasia, ed. I. Anagnostakis (Athens, 2008), 229-30. 

"> E. W. Bodnar, ed., Cyriac of Ancona: Later Travels (London, 2003), 
322-23. 


traced back in time."^ He is entreated in Byzantine 


service books (euchologia) as the protector of vineyards 
and is credited with keeping animals and insects away 
from grapes and reviving dying vines." In the case of 
diseased fruit within the vineyard, one euchologion 
mandates that the priest should chant the canon of the 
saint and then take oil from the lamp to anoint the canes 
of the plants."? A treatise on magic of the late fifteenth 
or early sixteenth century contains an invocation to 
Tryphon that can be traced back into medieval eucho- 
logia."? Following an exorcism against the fourteen 
pests that destroy vineyards, gardens, fields, and oak 
trees, the text continues: 


Fear the oath, all ye beasts, and come out speedily from 
this vineyard, land, house and garden, wherever is 
proclaimed the prayer of the glorious martyr 
Tryphon. Do not halt, but go to the wild hills and 
fruitless trees, for there the Lord God gave you your 
daily food. . . . If you do not hearken to this oath, not of 
me, the humblest and least of men, but of God the 
Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, and Holy Trinity, 
and of the Holy Tryphon, the Lord God will send you 
his inexorable angel, who has power over beasts, and 
will bind you by his mighty name with lead and iron, 
and he will send to you St. Tryphon, and he will send 
the sparrows to devour you. 


A colorful testimony about Tryphon's powers can be 
seen in a seventeenth-century account of Orthodox 
rituals on the island of Chios. In it, the scholar Leo 
Allatios (ca. 1586-1669) observed that: 


Fasting, after Mass, clad in stoles, with much earnest- 
ness, they go round the garden reciting the said prayers 
of Tryphon, and sprinkling the garden with water 
which had been blessed at Epiphany and which is 
kept all the year. When they have gone round the garden, 
they go outside and halt on a hilly and wild or marshy 
place, for if they entered the garden they would 
effect nothing, The wonder is that after a short time, by 
the same way by which the priest advanced, those 
insects, obeying the command, rush out at headlong 


"6 S. Kyriakides, “Epwthpata dia tiv Aodir]v Aoctpetav," Aaoypagia 1 
(1937): 664-65. 

"7 Dmitrievskij, Opisanie, 2, 119, 964. 

"8 Thid., 243. 

“> F, Pradel, Griechische und Süditalienische Gebete Beschwórungen 
und Rezepte des Mittelalters (Giessen, 1907), n, as cited in 
M. Hamilton, Greek Saints and Their Festivals (Edinburgh, 1910), 
199. 
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speed and go down to that spot, and after consuming 
what is edible they disappear; if it is a marsh or water, 
they are of necessity immersed and choked, drowned, 
suffocated.’ 


Care of the vines and the harvesting and processing of 
the grapes was a year-round occupation. In addition to 
St. Tryphon’s feast, other saints’ days marked critical 
moments in the cycle. At the opposite end of the year 
was the feast of St. Marina, July 17. In many traditional 
villages, Marina is thought to protect the seeds from 
insects, whereas in others the day of her celebration 
marks the moment when the first grapes are cut.'” 
Churches dedicated to Marina and representations of 
her are common in rural villages; a church dedicated 
to St. Marina lies on the outskirts of Phoutia, a 
wine-producing village mentioned in the Monemvasia 
chrysobull.^^ Numerous rural churches are dedicated 
to the Metamorphosis or Transfiguration. On this feast, 
August 6, many communities bring the first grapes to 
the church to be blessed by the priest. 


THE MILL AND THE MILLER 


Water mills were a common feature of agricultural com- 
munities, especially in mountainous regions, and they 
are frequently mentioned in texts related to villages. The 
horizontal waterwheel mill was the most common type 
in Greece. Fast-flowing water was channeled through the 
millhouse and turned the paddle wheel, connected by a 
shaft to the millstone. ^? The chrysobulls painted within 
the southwest chamber of the Hodegetria Church enu- 
merate the properties assigned to the Brontochion 
Monastery at Mystras; listed are both mills and 


7? Allatius, De Graecorum hodie quorundum Opinationibus Epistole, 
ch. 29 in A. Cutler, trans, The New Temples of the Greeks 
(University Park, PA, 1969); cf. Hamilton, Greek Saints, 200. 

D. Loukatos, “ApmteAovpyucd — AatpevtiKa Utevnudxov,” Apyelov 

Opakixov Aaoypagixot Kat l'ÀwcooÀAoyrkoó Oyoavpor 12 (1945-46): 

157-66. 

Drandakes et al., "Epevva oti|v Enióavpo Aiunpa,” 404-7. 

"3 On Middle Byzantine water mills, see J. Teall, “The Byzantine 
Agricultural Tradition,” DOP 25 (1971): 52. For Byzantine village 
mills in the Pontus, see A. Bryer, “The Estates of the Empire of 
Trebizond: Evidence for Their Resources, Products, Agriculture, 
Ownership and Location,” Archeion Pontou 35 (1979): 404-13 (repr. 
in A. Bryer, The Empire of Trebizond and the Pontos [London, 1980], 
no. 7). For milling technology, see A. Lucas, Wind, Water, Work: 
Ancient and Medieval Milling Technology (Leiden, 2006), 34-47; 
T. Reynolds, Stronger than a Hundred Men: A History of the 
Vertical Water Wheel (Baltimore, 1983), 103-21. 


"two-eyed mills” — i.e., mills with two channels (twin- 
flume, horizontal-wheeled watermills).^^ The chryso- 
bulls established title to the use of the mill and to its 
water source, most of which were associated with mon- 
ydria or metochia, satellite institutions of the main 
monastery. The chrysobulls of 1314/15 and 1319 list 
mills that belong to the metochion of St. John the 
Theologian, the metochion near Helos called St. Basil, 
two-eyed mills on a zeugelateion (a large estate) next to 
the river called Brysiotos, and another in the area of 
Mystras (Figure 4). That the documents were also 
intended to secure water rights is demonstrated by 
mention of “a metochion by the revered name of the 
more-than-holy Theotokos, also called Kalogonia, 
with its paroikoi, and the fields (choraphia) there and 
other rights, including those of water for irrigation, 
which this metochion takes from that river, the 
Gephyratos, for the irrigation of the choraphia.” 
Guaranteeing title to the mill and stream would have 
secured the economic well-being of the monastic 
community. 

Scholars have yet to collect evidence for mills asso- 
ciated with medieval villages, although ample evidence 
survives. Three kilometers to the south of Lavda in 
Arkadia, the small hamlet of Tsouraki stands at the 
confluence of the Arkoudoremma, Gorenarema, and 
Pournaria streams. Outside of the hamlet are the 
remains of two or three mills that have been assigned 
to the late medieval or Ottoman period.’” If these mills 
prove to be contemporary with the medieval settle- 
ment at Lavda, then they may have processed grains 
for its residents, exploiting the force of the water that 
descends from Mt. Lykeios. Several of the mills docu- 
mented in the Berbati-Limnes survey, carried out in 
the region of ancient Mycenae, may have been first 
constructed in the late medieval period."^ Like the 
mills located at Tsouraki, these are horizontal mills that 


7^ A transcription of the letter, found in Biblioteca Marciana, cod. 533, 
was published by S. Lampros, ""Ynóuvnua tod kapótwaAiou 
Bnooapiwvoç sig Kwvotavtivov tov IloAatoAóyov," Néoc 
'EAAqvouvijuov 3 (1906), 26 ll. 5-10. See also A. G. Keller, “A 
Byzantine Admirer of "Western' Progress," Cambridge Historical 
Journal 11.3 (1955): 343-48. 

75 Y. Goester and D. Van der Vrie, “Lavda: The Excavation 1986-1988,” 

Pharos 6 (1998): 119-78; Y. C. Goester, “The Landscape of Lavda,” 

Pharos 1 (1993): 203-4. 

M. Hahn, “The Berbati-Limnes Project: The Early Byzantine to 

Modern Periods," in The Berbati-Limnes Archaeological Survey 

1988-1990, eds. B. Wells and C. Runnels (Stockholm, 1996), 363- 


64, 367-68, 437. 
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were situated by mountain streams. Members of the 
British team surveying in the Langada Valley near Sparta 
documented a Byzantine-Ottoman “two-eyed mill” 
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(Figure 92). ” Constructed on a terrace, the upper level 


77 W. Cavanaugh et al, Continuity and Change in a Greek Rural 
Landscape, vol. 2, 352-5, ill. 24.22. Mills were also catalogued in 
the region of the Berbati-Limnes Survey. See Hahn, "The Berbati- 
Limnes Survey," 437. The mills have been dated from the end ofthe 
medieval period up into the Modern period, although some asso- 
ciated pottery was medieval in date. 





92. Late Byzantine or Ottoman mill, Langada 
Valley near Sparta, Lakonia (drawing by 
G. Sanders) 


of the millhouse was furnished with a fireplace and wall 
niches and was most likely the residence of the miller. The 
lower level, the mill room (approximately 22 x 6.5 m), had 
emplacements for two sets of millstones; a long stone 
bench along the back wall could have been used for seating 
and for storage vessels. 

A Late Byzantine circular windmill on the island of 
Kythera is located on the outskirts of the large settle- 
ment of Palaiochora (Byzantine Hagios Demetrios), 
a site that preserves a significant number of chapels 
and houses, primarily of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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centuries. " Dated by associated ceramic finds to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, the mill is con- 
structed of the same local fieldstones used in the con- 
struction of houses and churches in the adjacent 
settlement."? The remains of a windmill have also 
been recorded at the late medieval site of Loidoriki 
(Veloukouvo in Aetolia), discussed in Chapter 1 
(Figure 10). This mill is located on a ridge at the top 
of the settlement in order to take advantage of the 
winds that blow over the hilltop. These features are 
extremely difficult to date due to their sustained use 
and continuities in design over the centuries. 

Images of the miller are common in village represen- 
tations of sinners in the Last Judgment. The nature of the 
representations suggests that in the East, as in the West 
(see Chaucer's dishonest miller),?? the miller was an 
ambiguous figure in local society. The miller's job 
involved weights and measures used to assess the amount 
of grain and flour. Concerns about the ratio of conver- 
sion and the packing and distribution of flour led to 
suspicions about the miller's probity. With his livelihood 
dependent on the flow of the water, the miller was often 
placed in adversarial relations with his neighbor; he 
could be accused of diverting streams for his own benefit 
or drying out fields that were irrigated by the stream. The 
Byzantine Farmer's Law addresses the issues of mill 
placement and disputes with neighbors, demonstrating 
the sensitive position of the miller."' Millers are also 
associated with moral lassitude because they inhabited 
a space on the outskirts of the village where people met 
and waited. Idle waiting could lead to gossip, if not other 
activities also subversive of village order. 

Often represented together with prostitutes and gossi- 
pers, the miller assumes the position of the man whose 


28 For the churches, see Chatzidakis and Bitha, Kythera, 88-107. For 
the settlement, see G. E. Ince, T. Koukoulis, and D. Smyth, 
"Paliochora: Survey of a Byzantine City on the Island of Kythera. 
Preliminary Report" BSA $82 (1987) 95-106; G. E. Ince, 
T. Koukoulis, A. N. Ballantyne, and D. Smyth, "Paliochora: 
Survey of a Byzantine City on the Island of Kythera. Second 
Report," BSA 84 (1989): 407-16. 

7? T. Koukoulis, “A Late Byzantine Windmill at Kythera,” in 

®IAOKAAQN: Lakonian Studies in Honour of Hector Catling, ed. 

J. Sanders (London, 1992), 155-63. 

G. Jones, "Chaucer and the Medieval Miller," Modern Language 

Quarterly 16 (1955): 3-15. For an excellent discussion of millers in 

medieval society, particularly in Italy, see P. Squatriti, Water and 

Society in Early Medieval Italy, AD 400-1000 (Cambridge, 1998), 

150-59. 

For Byzantine regulations concerning the construction of mills, see 

Ashburner, “The Farmer’s Law,” 107-8. 
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m ? 
93. Sinners, church of Panagia Kera, Kritsa, Crete 


rapacity paved the way to eternal condemnation. 
In Panagia Kera in the village of Kritsa, Crete, a church 
painted in the late thirteenth century, sinners condemned 
in the Last Judgment are represented on the west wall 
flanking the portal of the central nave (Figure 93).?* Set 
against a red background, evocative of the fires of hell, a 
naked sinner is suspended from the scene's frame by 
shackles that bind together his wrists and ankles. In the 
church of St. Paraskeve in Kitiros, Crete, a similar figure is 
included among the damned (Figure 79).? Labeled O 
MIAONAX OIIOY BAPIEATIAZH (the miller who over- 
weighs), the man rests on his back, with his hands and feet 
bound together over his head, which is encircled by a 
millstone imitating a halo; small weights and measures 


32 A later inscription notes the contributions of the village of Kretzea 


to the church's construction and decoration. S. Papadake-Okland, 
“H Kepa tfjg Kpttodc. IIapatnprjostg oti) xpovoAóynon tov 
TOLXoypagiov trc," Apy.AeAT. 22 (1967): 87-111. 

33 An inscription on the west wall includes the date 1372/1373. See 
M. Borboudakis, K. Gallas, and K. Wessel, Byzantinisches Kreta 
(Munich, 1983), 209-1, fig. 161; Garidis, “Les punitions,” 9; 
Maderakis, “H KóAaon," 39-47. 
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are suspended from his neck, as is a scoop for filling sacks 
with flour. 

This chapter has looked at male labor in the village 
connected with the agricultural cycle. Labor is reflected 
in the excavated bones of village men and in artifacts 
recovered from a village setting. Sites of labor, such as the 
olive press, can be traced in the archaeological record. 
Remnants of millstones are often found in the excavation 
of rural sites or in archaeological survey. Field walkers in 
the Berbati-Limnes Survey, for example, discovered an 
olive press constructed in the Roman period but func- 
tioning well into the Middle Ages.?^ The dense scatter of 
ceramic fragments close to the press indicates some kind 
of associated structure, perhaps a house or, based on the 
number of adjacent tracts with medieval remains, even a 
small settlement. The mill, the vineyard, and the thresh- 
ing floor were other critical sites of labor. 

The interconnection between the sacred and agricul- 
tural calendars, a subject that has been explored primar- 
ily by ethnographers, is demonstrated in the dedication 
of churches and the representation of specific saints. 
Although figures such as those of Mamas, Tryphon, 
and Marina are not exclusively venerated in rural set- 
tings, the sheer number of their representations suggests 
that in the Middle Ages, as in more recent times, these 
saints were seen as important advocates and protectors 
for an agricultural society. Using ethnographic data to 


34 Hahn, “The Berbati-Limnes Survey,” 390-93. 

55 For a recent English translation, see A. Dalby, Geoponika: Farm 
Work (Totnes, 2011). See also H. Beck, ed., Geoponica sive Cassiani 
Bassi scholastici de re rustica eclogue (Leipzig, 1895). 


question continuities in the cults of these saints, deeply 
embedded in the rural mentalité, offers a way to consider 
the surviving material evidence. This is a very different 
viewpoint of agricultural society than that offered by the 
text of the Geoponika, a Byzantine farming manual of the 
tenth century.” Dedicated to Emperor Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos (r. 913-59), this compilation of earlier 
Greek and Roman texts presents a clinical view of the 
countryside, virtually devoid of the villagers who were 
the agents of cultivation. Although crafted within 
the palace of a Christian ruler, the text makes no refer- 
ence to the saints or holy cycle with which the agricul- 
tural calendar was so closely related. 

Villagers, however, are very much at the core of 
painted commentaries in rural churches. It is clear that 
images of sinners in the Last Judgment offered pointed 
warnings about moral order in the village. Although 
I have focused on male sins linked to agricultural 
labor, other figures among the condemned were tailors 
and tavern-keepers. Male sins also include murder."^ 
Frequent in the village setting are IIOPNOL male sinners 
whose crimes are sexual in nature. The represented sins, 
however humorous they appear to modern-day viewers, 
provide insights into male behavior that undermined 
social stability. Far from Byzantium's urban core and 
the administrative centers of foreign overlords, villagers 
turned to the church to order the community. 


36 See, for example, the sinners represented in St. John the Baptist, 


Kritsa. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


In the Service of the Church 


~~ 


Church buildings were eternal markers on the land- 
scape - placing villages and villagers under holy 
protection. They were also the focal point of rituals 
involving individuals and families. For those whose 
portraits were painted within them or whose names 
were recorded in inscriptions, and for the genera- 
tions that followed and shared the same bloodline, 
churches served as archives of family memory. 
Churches and small chapels, as noted in Chapter 1, 
were found throughout the village, whether at the 
center of the settlement, in the clusters of houses 
that formed neighborhoods, in cemeteries, or on 
the periphery of inhabited land. No matter its size 
or location, each church was served by a priest, a 
member of the community who, having been ele- 
vated through the rite of ordination, acted as a 
representative of the village before God. 
Ethnographers have described the role of the priest 
within the traditional village. Focusing on a small 
village in the highlands of Cyprus, a location com- 
parable to those studied in this book, John Peristiany 
observed: 


The priest is the representative of God, of Church 
organization, of the Nationalist cause and also a pea- 
sant with trees to tend, crops to dispose of, and daugh- 
ters to marry. In his first three roles he is the first man 
of the village and the entire village sitting at open air 
cafés rises at his approach, especially when he is wear- 
ing his robes of office. On most other days he is to be 
seen on his donkey or in the fields working side by side 
with his parishioners. The priest is omnipresent. Not 
only can no ceremony from birth to death take place 
without him but in the same way as his Church is the 
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visual focus of the village the priest is at the center of 
every social gathering.’ 


Hundreds of village churches survive, and a number of 
them provide evidence about the clergymen who 
celebrated liturgical services within them or, in some 
cases, the monks and nuns who used them in daily worship. 


THE VILLAGE PRIEST 


Inside the Archangel Michael, a small chapel on 
the outskirts of Polemitas, Mani, is a tall sanctuary 
screen made of fieldstones covered in plaster (Figure 94). 
The vibrant images of the Virgin and Child and the 
Enthroned Christ that once decorated the west side of the 
screen, the surface facing the congregation, are now worn. 
A narrow opening (0.59 m wide), crowned by an arch, 
permits entrance into the sanctuary across a slightly raised 
threshold. The portal measures 1.73 m (5’8”) in height, the 
stature of the men whose remains were excavated at 
Panakton.* Anyone passing through the screen in the late 


' J. G. Peristiany, "Introduction to a Cyprus Highland Village,” in 
Contribution to Mediterranean Sociology: Mediterranean Rural 
Communities and Social Change, Acts of the Mediterranean 
Sociological Conference, Athens, July 1963 (Paris, 1968), 81. 

* The sanctuary portal at Hagioi Anargyroi, Kepoula, is also 1.73 m in 
height. The height of the portal of St. George, Karynia, is 1.93 m (unpub- 
lished). The portal in St. Nicholas at Vlachiotes in Epidauros Limera 
(late 13th century) measures 170 x 0.65 m. S. Koukiares, “‘O ‘Aytoc 
Nixodaog otob BAayuotr," in Avrípovov. Agiépwpa otov KaOynynty 
N. B. Apavóáxr (Thessalonike, 1994), 246-56. For additional measure- 
ments of portals in masonry sanctuary screens, see S. Gerstel, “An 
Alternate View of the Late Byzantine Sanctuary Screen,” in Thresholds 
of the Sacred: Art Historical, Archaeological, Liturgical and Theological 
Views on Religious Screens, East and West, ed. S. Gerstel (Washington, 
DC, 2006), Appendix NOS. 3, 12, 13, 17, 20, 21, 29, 36, 37, 42, 45. 
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94. View toward sanctuary, church of St. Michael the 
Archangel, Polemitas, Mani 


Middle Ages had to bow his head, a reflexive motion of 
piety that is enforced by the architectural framing of the 
portal. Passage over the threshold, permissible only to the 
ordained, was significant. For the priest, this step repre- 
sented spiritual preparation as he was elevated from village 
farmer to liturgical celebrant. For the lay worshiper, the 
passage symbolized the priest’s authority as an intermediary 
between the community and God. 

Once inside the sanctuary, the priest confronted por- 
traits of five bishops standing in the curved apse: Sts. 
Athanasios, John Chrysostom, Basil, Therapon, and Leo 
of Catania. All are represented in frontal stance and support 
closed Gospel books with their cloth-covered left hands. 
Adjacent to them on the south wall is the standing figure of 
a monastic saint at whose feet kneels a small man repre- 
sented in supplication, his hands lifted toward the saint.’ 
Opposite, in a recessed niche on the north wall, is an image 


? S. Kalopissi-Verti, “O vaóc tov Apyayyédov Miyar|A otov Hokepita 
tnc Méca Mávng (1278),” in Avtipwvov. Agiépwua otrov kaðyyyth 
N. B. Apavéc«y (Thessalonike, 1994), 456, suggests that this figure 
should be identified as Kyr Georgios Patelis, who is named in the 
dedicatory inscription over the entrance to the church. 


of St. Polykarpos (Figure 49). On the east side of the 
masonry screen - that is, facing the altar table and the 
painted churchmen - is the diminutive frontal portrait of 
a priest, who holds a processional cross in one hand and 
raises the other in benediction. To the right of the priest's 
shoulder is an inscription identifying the image as "the 
likeness" of Nikolaos Kakomerotos, priest and caretaker 
(prosmonarios) of the church (Figure 95)! The same 
Father Nikolaos is named in the dedicatory inscription 
over the church entrance as one of the members of an 
extended family that supported St. Michael's construction 
and decoration; to their communal donation he provided 
(the proceeds of) arable land measuring one pinakion 
(Figure 76) The priest, like many of the men in the village 
and those named in the inscription, was a farmer. He was 
also the father of three other men whose names are 
recorded on the wall of the church: Basil, Demetrios, and 
Michael - two priests and one church lector (anagnostes). 
Father Nikolaos' biography is similar to that of a 
number of priests in Late Byzantine villages. Like most 
rural priests, he was married; the dedicatory inscription 
over the entrance to the church names Nikolaos 
Kakomerotos and his wife. As just mentioned, his 
grown sons were also ordained or worked in the service 
of the Church. Painted and written sources attest to the 
large number of families like the Kakomerotoi that pro- 
duced multiple generations of priests. A painted inscrip- 
tion of 1323 in the church of the Virgin Phaneromene in 
Frangoulia, also in the Mani, notes the participation of 
two priests, Sisinnios Katzoupites and George 
Katzoupites, together with a protopapas and two other 
priests.’ At least one other member of the Katzoupites 
family, likely also a priest, is named in the inscription. It 
is unclear whether the ordained members of this family 


^ The inscription reads: “O IIAPOMIOC | NIKOAAOY | IEPEOC Kai 
| IPOCMONA | PIOY TOY Ka | KOMEPOTOY.” For an older 
reading of the inscription, see Kalopissi-Verti, “O vaóc tov 
Apxayyéhov Miyar]A otov IIoAeutto;" 451-74; eadem, Dedicatory 
Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in Thirteenth-Century Churches of 
Greece (Vienna, 1992), 71-75. 

N. B. Drandakes, “Avo émypagés vaðv tfj Aakwviac: voó MıyañÀ 
ApxayyéAou (1278) otov IloAeuíta tç Mávnc koi Tfj; 
Xpvoagitiooaç (1290)," Aax.27. 6 (1982): 44-55; Kalopissi-Verti, 
Dedicatory Inscriptions, 71-75. 

NikóAao(c) ó Kakouéporo(c) dua ovußiov ... See Kalopissi-Verti, 
Dedicatory Inscriptions, 71 line 10. 

Ch. Konstantinide, O vaóc ric Pavepwpévys ora. Dpaykovhiávika 
TI; Méca Mávyç (Athens, 1998), 28-34; D. Feissel and A. Philippidis- 
Braat, “Inventaires en vue d'un recueil des inscriptions historiques de 
Byzance. III. Inscriptions du Péloponnése (à l'exception de Mistra),” 
TM 9 (1985): 327-28. 
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95. Inscribed portrait of Nikolaos Kokomerotos, east side of 
sanctuary screen, church of St. Michael the Archangel, 
Polemitas, Mani (photo: L. Bender) 


were father and son, brothers, or fraternal cousins. 
Similarly, “the Orthodox priest Leu Sarburi” listed in 
the inventory of the village Cremidi in neighboring 
Messenia had a son, “the priest Christodolu."^ Growing 
up as the son of a priest undoubtedly encouraged a 
boy to follow the path of his father. There are numerous 
descriptions of Byzantine children playing ritual 
games in imitation of priests, a practice that continues 
to this day.? Attendance at church from a young age 


* J. Longnon and P. Topping, Documents sur le régime des terres dans 
la principauté de Morée au XIVe siécle (Paris, 1969), 76 l. 11. 

? J. Duffy, "Playing at Ritual: Variations on a Theme in Byzantine 
Religious Tales," in Greek Ritual Poetics, eds. D. Yatromanolakis and 
P. Roilos (Cambridge, MA, 2004), 199-209; B. Pitarakis, “The Material 
Culture of Childhood in Byzantium," in Becoming Byzantine: Children 
and Childhood in Byzantium, eds. A. Papaconstantinou and A-.M. 
Talbot (Washington, DC, 2009), 241-42; M. Argyriade, “Ot emdpaceic 
TNS Xplotiavucrs Aarpeiac kot napáðoons oro TatdiKd Tatxvidt: TO 
Opnokevtikó nayvið,” EOvoypagqiká 9 (1993): 83-102. 


naturally introduced children to aspects of ritual per- 
formance, and it also provided an opportunity to learn 
prayers by rote. 

The evidence that certain families were bound to 
the Church extends far beyond the Mani and the 
Peloponnesos and indicates a broader social phenom- 
enon. Examining archival material from Mt. Athos, 
Christof Kraus traced villages where the priesthood was 
retained within families over generations.^ In fact, 
families of priests can be found throughout Byzantine 
lands. The late fifteenth-century rural chapel of St. 
Nicholas in Vevi (Banitsa) in the region of Florina 
(Western Macedonia) contains a portrait of a priest/ 
donor holding a model of his church. The inscription 
accompanying the portrait identifies him as the priest 
Doukas and names his son, the priest Nicholas." 
Although the chapel is called a monastery in a second, 
supplicatory inscription, its size, plan, and the lack of any 
surrounding structures argues that the building was used 
by members of the settlement, and likely even for burials. 

The number of priests recorded in the Polemitas 
inscription - four - seems surprisingly large for a rural 
village in the upper hills of the Mani. Yet the relatively 
high proportion of priests to villagers is also attested for 
other locations. Cremidi, a Messenian village of sixty- 
three households in 1354, had five priests (whose names 
are written in Latin form): Theofilato Carazopolo, Nicola 
Cundo, Christodolu Laruseu, Leu Sarburi, and his son, 
the priest Christodolu." An inventory of 1357 for the 
kastro of Kosmina near Kalamata,” a village of paroikoi 
populated by forty-four families, records as heads of 
household the priests Theodorus Lurea, Michael 
Potamiatis, Michael Cassari, Nicolaus Chiriacopulus, 
and Leo Cutzuli.^ Documents in the Athonite archives 
also indicate that villages had multiple priests. In 1321, for 
example, the village of Pisson in western Chalkidiki had a 
population of 139; two priests and a deacon are registered 


© C. R. Kraus, Kleriker im späten Byzanz: Anagnosten, Hypodiakone, 
Diakone und Priester 1261-1453 (Wiesbaden, 2007), 41-80. 

M. Paissidou, "The Frescoes of Ayios Nikolaos at Vevi: A Landmark 
in the Monumental Painting of the 15th Century in Western 
Macedonia,” Eyvatia 11 (2007): 13-28. 

Longnon and Topping, Documents, 73-76. 

Kosmina should be identified as the village of Achladochori, 
Messenia. Three ruined churches dedicated to St. George, Sts. 
Theodore, and the Zoodochos Pege are located outside the medieval 
kastro. The names appear to have been preserved from the late 
medieval period. I am grateful to Michalis Kappas for this 
information. 

Longnon, and Topping, Documents, 135-40. 
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in a praktikon of that year.” From 1300 to 1301, three 
priests in the Macedonian village of Gomatou served a 
community of 130 families.'^ 

Like their father, Nikolaos’ sons also contributed 
small properties to support the construction, decora- 
tion, and maintenance of the Polemitas church. 
Nikolaos Drandakes, who investigated the names of 
sites mentioned in the inscription, suggested that 
some of the donated fields and olive trees were located 
in Karynia, Eremos, Kouloumi, and Bambaka, neigh- 
boring villages that were accessible by foot or mule. 
All of these villages have Byzantine-era churches that 
would have been served by local or itinerant priests.'? It 
is possible that the ordained Kakomerotoi brothers may 
have traveled to minister to the faithful in neighboring 
villages. Such a pattern has been documented in ethno- 
graphic studies of traditional villages in the Mani. 
Writing about Skoutari in the northeastern Mani, 
Peter Allen observed: 


Skoutari is also fortunate in having its own priest living 
in the village. However, he divides his professional time 
between Skoutari and three other neighboring villages, 
the most distant of which is eight kilometers from 
Skoutari. This arrangement is necessitated by the fact 
that these other villages have declined to the point 
where they can neither attract nor support priests of 
their own. The Skoutari priest rotates his services so 
that each village is served once a month, although he 
will often hold a short service in Skoutari either before 
or after his monthly visit to another village. Skoutari 
also gets the lion's share of the priest's time and atten- 
tion on major holidays and important Saints’ days. In 
addition he is more available to the Skoutariotes for the 
performances of baptisms, memorial services, bles- 
sings, and other minor rituals. There are twenty-two 
churches in Skoutari, a result of the fact that in the past 
each clan had its own church. Today most of the ser- 
vices are held in the katholikon (main church), 
although special services are held in other churches 


% P. Lemerle, ed., Actes de Lavra, IV (Paris, 1982), 173e. 


© A. Laiou, “Priests and Bishops in the Byzantine Countryside, 
Thirteenth to Fourteenth Centuries,” in Church and Society in Late 
Byzantium, ed. D. Angelov (Kalamazoo, 2009), 43. 

Drandakes, “Avo éntypag£c," 50-55. 

For Byzantine churches in these villages, see N. B. Drandakes, 
“Tyediaopa Katakoyov twv rouoypagnuévov Bvlavtivwv Kat 
vetaBvfavtivwv vawv Aakwviac,” Aax.27. 13 (1996): 225, 226, 228. 
In the Mani today, priests move from church to church, celebrating 
services on feast days that are significant to families and villages. 
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(most of which are small single-vaulted buildings) on 
appropriate holidays.'? 


The distance traveled by the Skoutari priest in the early 
1970s is similar, in terms of kilometers, to that traveled by 
the Kakomerotoi brothers. This distance reflects what 
one could easily travel in a single day either by foot or 
by donkey.” 

The listing of the priest’s name at the beginning of the 
Polemitas inscription indicates that Father Nikolaos had 
a certain standing within the community - not only as 
head of his own household, but also as a respected elder.” 
As Angeliki Laiou has noted, the priest was "part of the 
village elite: the prokritoi, or ekkritoi, or protogeroi, the 
most respected of villagers, the privileged interlocutors 
of the authorities, probably the mediators in everyday 
disputes." In the church of Hagioi Anargyroi in nearby 
Kepoula, three priests and a lector are similarly listed 
among the village donors. The priest Ioram and his son 
Elias (the church lector and nomikos) and also his wife, 
Maria, are the first to be mentioned in the painted foun- 
dation record. 

Dedicatory inscriptions outside of the Mani also 
emphasize the important role that priests played as 
church founders and spiritual leaders. Their ready parti- 
cipation in ecclesiastical construction and decoration 
demonstrates not only their motivation to found local 
churches, but also their financial wherewithal.” An 
inscription of 1331/32 painted on the west wall of the 


? P. S. Allen, “Social and Economic Change in a Depopulated 
Community in Southern Greece” (Ph.D. diss., Brown University, 
1974), 33-34. See also P. S. Allen, “Aspida: A Depopulated Maniat 
Community," in Regional Variation in Modern Greece and Cyprus: 
Toward a Perspective on the Ethnography of Greece, eds. M. Dimen 
and E. Friedl, Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences 268 
(New York, 1976), 192-93. 

For distances traveled by itinerant painters, see M. Panayotidi, 
"Village Painting and the Question of Local "Workshops," in Les 
villages dans l'empire byzantin, Ve-XVe s., eds. J. Lefort, C. 
Morrisson, and J.-P. Sodini, Réalités byzantines 11 (Paris, 2005), 
193-212. 

The priest's name follows that of Kyr Georgios Pateles, who is clearly 
of higher economic and social status in the village. 

Laiou, "Priests and Bishops in the Byzantine Countryside," 45. 

For inscriptions naming priests outside of the Mani, see, for exam- 
ple, the church of the Savior at Alepochori (1260-80), a barrel- 
vaulted chapel incorporated at some point into a monastery. The 
inscription names the priest Leo Kokalaki, his wife, children, and 
mother. Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 63 (with collected 
bibliography). See also the church of the Transfiguration in Pyrgri, 
Euboia (1296), where a painted inscription on the north wall names 
George the Priest and his wife. Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory 
Inscriptions, 84 (with collected bibliography). 
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96. Protopapas Nikephoros, church of the Virgin, Kakodiki, 
Crete (photo: G. Fousteris) 


chapel of the Virgin in Kakodiki, Crete, lists the names of 
several priests, beginning with Nikephoros the protopa- 
pas, the chief priest of the village, and his wife. The names 
of John (Ioannes) the priest and nomikos (spelled both as 
vopetkod and vovun[koð] in the church) and his wife 
follow.** The inscription continues with a long list of 
villagers who contributed to the construction of the 
church. The important role of the two priests is addi- 
tionally emphasized through their representation on the 
chapel’s lateral walls. Dressed in a white phelonion and 
carrying a closed Gospel book, the Protopapas 
Nikephoros is depicted on the north wall to the left of 
St. Nicholas (Figure 96). He turns and extends his hands 
to the enthroned Virgin, to whom the church is dedi- 
cated, and to the Child on her lap. Above his head is 
inscribed “Entreaty of the servant of God Nikephoros, 


^ V. Tsamakda, Die Panagia-Kirche und die Erzengelkirche in 
Kakodiki: Werkstattgruppen, Kunst- und Kulturehistorische analyse 
byzantinischer Malerei des 14. Jhs. auf Kreta (Vienna, 2012), 37-38 
(with earlier bibliography). 


priest and protopapas."^ Opposite him is represented 
Ioannes, who stands in front of John the Baptist, extend- 
ing his hands toward the enthroned Christ. Adjacent to 
his head, an inscription records the "Entreaty of the 
servant of God, Ioannes, priest and nomikos."^ The 
images of the two priests overlap with those of the saints, 
establishing a spatial connection, but also linking them to 
the sacred through shared or similar nomenclature: 
Nikephoros/Nikolaos and Ioannes/John the Baptist 
(Ioannes ho Prodromos). It is clear that the priests of 
Kakodiki, as leaders of the community, are paired 
through their representation on opposite walls of the 
nave. Their position indicates that the others named in 
the inscription saw these men, even if they were farmers 
and neighbors, as those who most ably and authorita- 
tively entreated Christ and his mother on their behalf. An 
inscription today immured in the exterior west wall of 
the church of the Savior in Kallirache on the island of 
Thasos names Papa Kaloioannou, who built the church 
with the participation of the village (nana KaAowavvou 
onv TNG aurov xópac), demonstrating the priest's soli- 
darity with his parishioners.” The role of the priest as a 
representative of the village is further supported by legal 
acts of the period, in which priests are often among the 
first signatories.” Thus Nicholas, priest and chartophy- 
lax, charged with witnessing legal documents, is the first 
to sign the act of donation by Constantine and 
Constantina Strelitzas to the church of St. Kyriake in 
Mouchli (Figure 1). The priest Michael, named in a votive 
inscription in the south aisle of St. Nicholas at Kambinari 
(Platsa), Mani, is also called oikonomos, a title that indi- 
cates that he was responsible for the management of 
church properties - a position that also required the 
ability to read and write.” It is likely that he is the 
diminutive figure represented adjacent to the icon screen 
in the chapel (Figure 59). 


^ Aénotc tod Sovrov tod Geo Nikrjpópou rjepéoc tod npotonană. 


Tsamakda, Die Panagia-Kirche, 94. 

Aénot; tob dovAov tob Oeod Iwavvov siepéwç tod vovut(Kod). 

Tsamakda, Die Panagia-Kirche, 94. 

The inscription is accentuated as published. Kalopissi-Verti, 

Dedicatory Inscriptions, 107-8; J. Koder, Aigaion Pelagos (Die 

Nördliche Ägäis), Tabula Imperii Byzantini 10 (Vienna, 1998), 182. 

L. Neville, “Organic Local Government and Village Authority,” in 

Authority in Byzantium, ed. P. Armstrong (Farnham, 2013), 285-95; 

Laiou, "Priests and Bishops in the Byzantine Countryside," 46. 

? D. Mouriki, The Frescoes of the Church of St. Nicholas at Platsa in the 
Mani (Athens, 1975), 17-18. For the position of oikonomos, see J. 
Darrouzés, Recherches sur les Opgixi de l'Église byzantine (Paris, 
1970), 303-9. 
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As the spiritual intermediaries between the villagers 
and the holy, priests are occasionally addressed directly 
through church inscriptions. In Sts. Menas, Victor, and 
Vikentios near Apeiranthos, Naxos, for example, an 
inscription of 1280/81 once located on the south wall 
near the sanctuary asks on behalf of the supplicants 
Demetrios Mavrikas and his wife, Eirene: “if the priest 
celebrates the liturgy in this church, remember us before 
the Lord."^ A similar inscription, described below, is 
found in the church of St. George in the village of Vathi 
(Kouneni) in western Crete. Yet another invocation, 
found at the end of the dedicatory inscription of 1303 in 
the church of the Savior in Meskla, Crete, asks the read- 
ers to pray for those named.” A number of carved 
inscriptions in the Mani ask the chanters to pray on 
their behalf. 

Our ability to understand the role of the priest in the 
medieval villages can be assisted by studies of traditional 
settlements. Richard and Eva Blum have observed that: 


The priest in rural Greece has several functions. In 
addition to maintaining the moral order and religious 
interests of the community, he helps to keep the villagers 
unified. As one who is divinely consecrated and theolo- 
gically trained, he has great magical power; he has the 
capacity to direct the imposing strength of God and the 
saints for the welfare of the Orthodox community, to 
protect its members from danger, and to invoke the 
divine power for the good. It is in this role as magician 
that the priest leads the fight against the antagonists of 
the divine powers: the devils and their human allies.” 


The priest holds a curious position as one who emerges 
from the community and is related by kinship to many of 
the villagers but at the same time is divided from them by 
his ordination and ministry. 


3° KAI EI TIX IEPEYZX IEPOYPTEI EI TON NAON TOYTON 
MNHXOH AIA HMAX£X AIA TON KYPION. See G. 
Demetrokalles, "XpovoAoynuéveg Bulavtivéc émypaqég tod II" 
kai IA’ ai@va and th Ná&£o," Ez0eopron Téyvuc 90 (1962), 7 
(repr. in idem, YupBodai eic tiv ueAériv vàv BuCavtivev uviusíov 
Tic Náčov [Athens, 1972], 22); Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory 
Inscriptions, 109. 

G. Gerola, Monumenti veneti nell'isola di Creta, 4 vols. (Venice, 
1905-32), IV, 426. 

Inscriptions from St. Philip at Kouniotiki Poula, Hagia Triada near 
Langada (Messenian Mani), and St. John at Keria are discussed in 
N. B. Drandakes, Butavrivá yAvrrá t; Mávr (Athens, 2002). 

3 R. Blum and E. Blum, Health and Healing in Rural Greece 

(Stanford, 1965), 207. 
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The priest's ability to read and his role as intermedi- 
ary between the word and the people heightened his 
prestige in the community. As suggested in Chapter 2, 
the dedicatory inscription in Hagioi Anargyroi, Kepoula, 
reflects the liturgical cadence of a priest, who may have 
dictated the text to the painter. Certainly the decoration 
of the sanctuary with prelates holding books, and occa- 
sionally inscribed scrolls, reified for the priest the impor- 
tance of sacred scripture. Although I have suggested that 
priests at the village level may have had different levels of 
competence in reading and writing, there are exceptional 
examples of local priests who clearly possessed a more 
refined knowledge of Greek. Kalliope Diamante has 
recently published an unusual portrait of a priest from 
the church of the Savior in Gardenitsa (Mani), a domed, 
cross-in-square structure from the Middle Byzantine 
period that is far more elaborate in architectural plan 
and ornamentation than the later Polemitas chapel. 
Decorated on the exterior with stone spolia and elaborate 
brickwork,** the church reflects a scale and level of 
sophistication that is absent from many of the humble 
churches in the Mani; indeed, it most closely resembles 
the majestic church of the Archangel Michael in Ano 
Boularioi further to the south.” The interior of the 
church preserves painting from both the Byzantine and 
post-Byzantine periods?^ Recent work on the church 
interior has uncovered a number of images of the thir- 
teenth century, including a fragment of the Archangel 
Michael, an equestrian St. George, and several narrative 
scenes. Of the newly revealed images, the most signifi- 
cant one - clearly a portrait - is located on the west wall 
of the narthex. Here, a priest with flowing white hair and 
a long beard turns toward Christ and extends to him a 
stack of five bound books (Figure 97). The carefully 
represented tooled-leather bindings and the articulated 
metal clasps signal the value of the offering and the 
erudition of the donor. Although an identifying inscrip- 
tion is no longer preserved, the particular vestments 


?* N. B. Drandakes, “Znpewoeic kopicc yià tiv toixoSopia Kai thy 
apxitextovikn Bulavtww@v vaóv tfjg Méca Mavng,” Aax.Xz. 15 
(1998): 291-93. 

3 For the architecture, see R. Traquair, “Laconia III: Medieval 
Churches. The Churches of Western Mani,” BSA 15 (1908-9): 180. 
3$ N. Gkioles, *Butavttvég toiyoypagies otd vad tod Lwthpa oti] 
Tapdevitoa tfjg Méca Mávnc, in Avtipwvov: riumriKóc TÓuoG 

oTov kaðyyyrtý N. B. Apavôáky (Thessalonike, 1994), 328-35. 

Y K. Diamante, “H napdotaon tov 6opnti oto vad tov Xotrjpa otn 
Tapdevitoa tns Méca Mavng,” in Antapodosi: Studies in Byzantine 
and Post-Byzantine Archaeology and Art in Honour of Professor 
Helen Deliyianni-Doris (Athens, 2010), 129-40. 
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97. Priest with books, narthex, church of the Savior, 
Gardenitsa, Mani 


clearly identify this figure as a priest: white phelonion, 
gold epitrachelion (liturgical stole), dark-blue sticharion 
(robe), and white skullcap.?? 

The clerical vestments that the Gardenitsa priest 
wears can be traced in other rural churches of the 
period. A middle-aged, bearded man dressed in com- 
parable clerical vestments - a white phelonion and 
white skullcap - is exceptionally represented on the 
east side of the sanctuary screen facing the altar table 
of the late thirteenth-century chapel of St. Nicholas in 
Kakomachi, an old, likely Byzantine, settlement near 
the village of Skaltsotianika in the northeastern Mani 


3 A similar white skullcap is worn by an aristocratic (?) donor repre- 
sented in the apse of St. Demetrios, Kambianika on Kythera. The 
painting of the donor has been dated to the mid-13th century. See 
M. Chatzidakis and I. Bitha, Corpus of the Byzantine Wall-Paintings 
of Greece. The Island of Kythera (Athens, 2003), 147-48, figs. 6, 7. In 
the small chapel of St. Polycarp in the settlement of Logothetianika 
at Phoinikies, Kythera, a small figure of a male donor in proskynesis 
at the foot of an enthroned hierarch appears to wear a white skullcap 
(Chatzidakis and Bitha, Corpus, 291 figs. 10, 11). The figure may be 
the priest mentioned in the founder’s inscription in the apse. 


(Figure 98).? Unusually, the priest carries a scroll 


inscribed with the Prayer of Oblation [ó Oedc, 6] OEOX 
HMON [ó] TON OYPANION [áprov] (O God, our God, 
Who didst send forth the Heavenly Bread). This is the 
prayer made over the offerings before they were placed on 
the altar table.*° Outside of the Mani, other priests are 
dressed in similar vestments. The priest and chartophylax 
Christophoros Kontoleos is depicted in a white phelonion 
in the church of St. John Chrysostom in Geraki, a 
much larger settlement in the foothills of Mt. Parnon in 
Lakonia." According to the inscription, Kontoleos died 
in the year 1450; he was undoubtedly buried in or adjacent 
to this small chapel.*” 

Like the Gardenitsa priest, other village clerics are 
represented with books, signifiers of their office and, on 
occasion, their facility with the written word. In a mem- 
orial portrait in the church of St. John the Evangelist in 
Margarites in the area of Rethymnon, Crete, the priest 
Georgios Klados, who died on February 22, 1383, wears 
a white phelonion and a red skullcap. Klados, who clearly 
died at a relatively young age (he is depicted with long 
brown hair and a beard), grasps a book in his two hands. 
Represented in a blind arch on the north wall of the 
church, his portrait is counterbalanced by that of the 
Virgin, who entreats Christ on his behalf. Interestingly, 
above the head of the priest, in the soffit of the arch, is a 
full-length image of St. Mamas, a figure who, as we have 
seen, is found frequently in rural churches. The priest 
George Varouchas, represented together with his wife in 
a portrait of 1516 in the small church of St. Paraskeve in 
Amari, Crete, also wears a white phelonion and a gold 
epitrachelion (Figure 99).** Father George and his wife 
hold a model of the church and an unrolled scroll 
inscribed with a fifteen-syllable verse invoking the 
Virgin for protection and redemption from hell for 
all Orthodox Christians (AYTPOCAI KOAACEOC 


?? N.B. Drandakes, E. Dore, S. Kalopissi, and M. Panagiotidi, "Epevva 
oti) Mavn,” IIpakt.Apy.Er. (1978): 148-51, pl. 122b; Kalopissi-Verti, 
Dedicatory Inscriptions, 101, fig. 94. 

^? G. Babié and C. Walter, "The Inscriptions upon Liturgical Rolls in 
Byzantine Apse Decoration REB 34 (1976): 279. St. John 
Chrysostom most often holds this prayer. 

*' For the position of chartophylax, see Darrouzés, Recherches, 357. 

1 N. K. Moutsopoulos and G. Demetrokalles, l'epáxi: Oi éxxAnoies roð 
oixotoyod (Thessalonike, 1981), 44-45. 

55 Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 481, no. 7; K. Mylopotamitake, “Tapatnpryoeic 
OTIG TOtyoypaqru£vec rtapaotáoelc TWV KTHTOPWV — agiepotov TNG 
Kpntns,” in EIAAIIINH- Tóuoc riumukóc yià tov kaðyyyti NikóA«o 
IlA&rova (Heraklion, 1987), 140. 

^* I, Spatharakis and T. Van Essenberg, Byzantine Wall Paintings of 
Crete, III, Amari Province (Leiden, 2012), 12-13, figs. 18-20. 
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IIANTAC TOYC OPOOAOEOYC). Close to the priest’s 
head is an open book inscribed with the Dismissal Prayer 
from the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom: “Lord, bless 
those who praise You and sanctify those who trust in 
You. Save your people and bless your inheritance. 
Protect the whole body of your Church."^ This volume, 
like the books held by the Gardenitsa priest, is carefully 
rendered, with its clasps unlatched. 

In contrast to these portraits of celebrants repre- 
sented in contemporary vestments and holding the 
single, most important attribute of their office - the 


55 The scene of the Dismissal is represented in the church of Christ the 
Savior, a Late Byzantine church in Thessalonike. In this scene, a priest 
holds an open book inscribed with the text of this prayer, read by the 
priest at the end of the service. See E. Kourkoutidou-Nikolaidou, The 
Church of Christ the Saviour, Thessaloniki (Athens, 2008), 99, fig. 96. 


98. Priest on east side of 
sanctuary screen, church of St. 
Nicholas, Kakomachi, 
Skaltsotianika, Mani (photo: 
P. Katsaphados) 


Gospels - three churches in Crete preserve the represen- 
tation of a figure labeled as the Unworthy Priest 
(O ANASIOC IEPEYC). The best preserved of such 
images, studied by Ioannes Spatharakis, is found in the 
church of Hagia Triada in a village of the same name in 
the region of Rethymno (Figure 100).^^ In the sanctuary 
of the church, adjacent to the dedicatory inscription, an 
angel-deacon raising a chalice and paten tramples a 


4° I, Spatharakis, Byzantine Wall Paintings of Greece, 1, Rethymnon 
Province (Leiden, 1999), 29-37; idem, “Oi toixoypagies tod vaoó TÄS 
Ay. Tpi&óag otd opwvvpio xwptd tod N. PeObuvou Kai oi 
eixovoypagucés idtattepotntés tov,” in Avtipwvov- riumriKóG 
Tóuo; otrov KaOyyyty N. B. Apavddxy (Thessalonike, 1994), 
282-312, figs. 7-10. Similar representations are found in the church 
of the Archangel, Kakodiki (Tsamakda, Die Panagia-Kirche und die 
Erzengelkirche, 156-59), and in St. Phanourios, in Valsamonero 
(Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 290-91). 
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99. The priest George Varouchas and his wife, church of St. 
Paraskeve, Amari, Crete (photo: I. Spatharakis) 


diminutive priest, who is bent over in proskynesis. 
Like the priests discussed above, this “unworthy priest” 
is vested in a white phelonion and wears a skullcap of the 
same color. The mimetic connection between the actual 
celebrant and the painted celebrant was thus unavoid- 
able. Rather than seeing this as the portrait of a specific 
priest, however, the representation of the same figure in 
three churches argues that the image is far more generic, 
presenting a pointed warning about ritual purity to cele- 
brants within the church. As Spatharakis notes, the cele- 
brant quietly uttered the word “worthy” (á&oc) during 
various prayers aimed at spiritual preparation." The 
purposeful use of the word “unworthy” (davdétoc) to 
label the prostrate figure on the sanctuary wall resonated 
through the meaningful recitation of liturgical prayers. 
Introduced into church decoration in this period and 
location, the image may also have responded to social 
conditions of the period. Anticlerical rhetoric seems to 
have been particularly heightened in the last centuries of 
Byzantium, and several high churchmen of the period 
blamed the empire’s perilous state on religious 


* Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 34-35. 





100. The “unworthy priest” trampled by a deacon/angel, 
church of Hagia Triada, Ayia Triada, Crete (photo: I. 
Spatharakis) 


infractions committed by members of its own clergy. 
The monk and writer Joseph Bryennios, who had lived 
in Crete for twenty years at the end of the fourteenth 
century, was particularly incensed at the actions of a 
number of priests who had “forgotten God." “Having 
comported themselves in a dissolute manner," he writes, 
they “approach the holy altar and officiate ... it is espe- 
cially this last sin more than any of the others that brings 
upon us the hatred of God and exposes us to a thousand 
evils."^ Two of the Cretan churches in which the 
"Unworthy Priest appears - Hagia Triada and 
the Archangel Michael (Kakodiki) - are both dated to 
the late fourteenth century, the time when Bryennios was 
still living on the island. That painters and writers both 


4 L. Oeconomos, "L'état intellectuel et moral des Byzantins vers le 
milieu du XIVe siécle d'aprés une page de Joseph Bryennios,” in 
Mélanges Charles Diehl, 2 vols. (Paris, 1930), I, 228; English translation 
by the author in S. Gerstel, ^An Alternate View of the Late Byzantine 
Sanctuary Screen," in Thresholds of the Sacred: Art Historical, 
Archaeological, Liturgical and Theological Views on Religious Screens, 
East and West, ed. S. Gerstel (Washington, DC, 2006), 155. 
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commented on the behavior of priests in this period may 
indicate broader concern about those who were ordained 
and how they comported themselves. Such concerns are 
also noted in ethnographic studies of traditional villages.” 

Beyond capturing the voices of churchmen and pain- 
ters of the late fourteenth century, however, the image 
may have been generated by a body of literature that had 
circulated more widely, and for centuries: edifying tales, 
full of humor, that likely captured the flavor of stories 
repeated in the village square. According to one such tale, 
which may date to the Byzantine period,” a priest who 
had committed adultery while drunk attempted to cele- 
brate the liturgy. To those who beheld him, he was 
transformed in appearance: “standing at the altar no 
longer shining like the sun, as was formerly the case 
when he celebrated, but like the black aethiops.”” For 
three years the fallen priest was forced to repent for his 
transgressions. The tale concludes with a cautionary 
statement about “how great and exalted a thing is the 
priesthood” (1óocov uéya npáypa kai DynAov ónápyet r 
iepooovn)^ and an admonition to avoid drinking, which 
led the priest to sin. John Wortley, who analyzed this 
text, notes: "it was written in a relatively unsophisticated 
atmosphere, at a time when simple clergymen did some- 
times drink too much and get themselves into trouble. It 
may not be too far from the mark to suppose this, and 
some other stories de sacerdotibus indignis, to have been 
the work of bishops in somewhat depressed circum- 
stances who were trying to elicit from their clergy a 
modicum of decency which they had neither the means 
to inculcate or the resources to enforce."? In many of the 
tales, an angel replaces the unworthy priest, ministering 
in his stead.* This is the representation found in the 
sanctuary of the three Cretan churches, where an angel, 
carrying the chalice and paten, transfers the offerings to 
the altar table while trampling on the unworthy cleric.” 


4 Blum and Blum, Health and Healing in Rural Greece, 178-79. 

°° The post-Byzantine dating of the text is based on the use of the word 
presbytera for the wife of the priest. This word is found in inscrip- 
tions of the Late Byzantine period, however, and the text might be 
pushed slightly earlier. For the word in church inscriptions, see 
Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 420: “TÄS Tyuwtatnys Mpeobutépa Mapiac.” 
J. Wortley, “An Unpublished Legend of an Unworthy Priest and St. 
Basil the Great (BHG 1449p),” AB 97 (1979): 365, 369. 

52 Tbid., 371. 

5 Ibid., 368. 

^ J. Wortley, The Spiritually Beneficial Tales of Paul, Bishop of 
Monembasia and of Other Authors (Kalamazoo, 1996), 179. 
Interestingly, the term “trampling” is found in the texts. In the tale of 
"The Priest who fell into fornication,” for example, the unworthy 
priest states that he was "treading my own conscience under foot." 
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101. Sinners with image of priest who "does not take care of the 
church,” church of St. John the Baptist, Kritsa, Crete 


We need to read the unusual representation of a sinner in 
the burial chapel of St. John the Baptist in the village of 
Kritsa (1353/54) within this context. At the top of the 
composition of the condemned, represented on a black 
ground, is a priest, identified by his white skullcap. His 
splayed arms and legs are shackled; a snake encircles his 
body. He is labeled O IEPEAXZ O MH ®PONTIZON 
THN EKKAHIAN, “the priest who does not take care 
of the church.” Ambiguously labeled, his punishment 
may be related to physical or spiritual transgressions 
(Figure 101).”° 

A man of standing within the village, the priest figured 
prominently in church decoration, both as a founder and 


In “The Child who had a vision at his Baptism,” the unworthy priest 
is told that “it is better for you to have endured destitution than to 
have trampled on your own conscience for the sake of the things of 
this world ...” Ibid., 83, 94. 

56 S, N. Maderakis, “‘H KóAaor xai oi Howes tv koAaouévov oàv 
6éuara ts Aevtépag Ilapovoíag otic ékkAnoteg tfjg Kpntns,” 
"Yówp èx IIérpac 2 (1979): 34; Gerstel, “An Alternate View,” 155. 
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as a celebrant. He was a full member of the village com- 
munity, chosen from among the people and at certain 
moments elevated above them. Ethnographic data indi- 
cate that in traditional villages in the Mani, the priest was 
a member of the dominant clan. As John Andromedas 
noted in his study of the commune and village of Kitta: 
“The clan hired its own priest, who might also be a clans- 
man. He was paid by contributions in kind from each 
household and also received tips and other donations 
for specific services.”” The model of families selecting 
priests from their own, charging them with ritual celebra- 
tion in family churches, and paying them with “contribu- 
tions in kind” can be read back into the late medieval 
period. This model explains the large number of priests 
in small villages and the kinds of donations recorded in 
dedicatory inscriptions. Donations not only supported 
the construction and decoration of buildings, but also 
the priest for services performed in the church on behalf 
of families - namely, baptisms and burials. For all of these 
services, he was paid “in kind”: in oil, grains, and wine, the 
yield of the donated olive trees, threshing floors, and 
vineyards. The mention of vineyards, trees, and fields in 
the inscription in St. George, Kitta, demonstrates a con- 
tinuity of practices that links the thirteenth-century resi- 
dents to those studied by Andromedas centuries later. 


OTHER CHURCH OFFICES 


In addition to serving as priests, village men held other 
clerical offices that are also recorded in church inscrip- 
tions. At Polemitas and Kepoula, individuals are called 
anagnostai or readers. An anagnostes is also remembered 
in an inscription of 1270 in the apse of St. Nicholas, a 
church located in fields outside of Sangri, a village on 
Naxos.” Like the rural priest, the reader was a married 
man. In the case of the Sangri inscription, the name of 
the wife, Eirene, is preserved; her husband’s name has 
been lost due to damage at the center of the inscription. 
These men were responsible for reading aloud the les- 
sons from scripture during the service, which explains 
the invocation that Nikolaos, church anagnostes, villager, 
and painter, wrote above the altar table in the church of 
St. George in Sklavopoula, Crete (1290), asking the 


7 J, N. Andromedas, “The Inner Maniat Community Type: A Study in 
Local Community's Changing Articulation with Society" (Ph.D. 
diss., Columbia University, 1962), 76. 

55 N, Zias, “Hagios Nikolaos at Sangri,” in Naxos, ed. M. Chatzidakis 
(Athens, 1989), 80; G. Demetrokalles, Zúußpodai eic tHv ueAérqv THV 
BuGavtivoev uvqueiov ríjc Ná£ov (Athens, 1972), 21. 


celebrant to remember him.” The unusual inclusion of 
both the solar and lunar cycles in the inscription indi- 
cates his involvement in the life of the church and his 
nuanced understanding of the ecclesiastical calendar. 
Given his ability to read, and perhaps also to write, it is 
therefore not surprising to find that Elias, called ana- 
gnostes in the Kepoula inscription, also served as a nomi- 
kos, a notary. In the church of St. George in Longanikos, 
the priest Basil is also listed as a notary.^? 

Few village chapels include inscriptions naming dea- 
cons (or archdeacons), a sign that in many cases priests in 
small settlements celebrated the liturgy without formal 
assistance. Indeed, in many of the rural chapels discussed 
in this volume, the sanctuary was too small to accommo- 
date more than one person. The unusual use of the title 
archdeacon for Demetrios, the painter of St. Demetrios - 
a rural church in Pourko, Kythera - reflects his training 
in Monemvasia, a large population center and the seat of 
a metropolitan." As we shall see in the section about 
nuns, a deacon named Michael is mentioned in a founda- 
tion inscription in the church of the Virgin Hodegetria 
on Chalke, an island that attracted a number of settlers 
from the far more populated Rhodes. 


VILLAGE MONASTERIES 


Monasticism in the Late Byzantine period has often been 
described as an urban phenomenon.^ And yet large 
numbers of monks settled in the Byzantine countryside, 
often in monasteries that were clustered on holy moun- 
tains, but also in ravines. Mt. Athos is the best example of 
an isolated mountain transformed into a site of prayer 
and contemplation, but the phenomenon was more 
widespread. In the Peloponnesos, for example, 
the hills of Parnon and Taygetos supported a large 
number of monasteries and hermitages.^^ In similar 


? Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 43: “Mépvnowv, O8vta, NukoAdov 

ávayvootou koi xpiko? toropnoypá[g]ov. Auv .. ."Et(ouc) ¢¥9O 

iv(Sucti@voc) A’ / (oeArjvnc) ke(xAoc) IA’ (rAiov) KU(KAOG) KB.” 

Feissel and Philippidis-Braat, “Inventaires,” 339-40. 

*' Chatzidakis and Bitha, Corpus, 181. 

A. Bryer, “The Late Byzantine Monastery in Town and Country,” in 

The Church in Town and Country, ed. D. Baker (Oxford, 1979), 220. 

A.-M. Talbot, “Les saintes montagnes à Byzance,” in Le sacré et son 

inscription dans l'espace à Byzance et en Occident, ed. M. Kaplan 

(Paris, 2001), 263-75. 

^* S. Gerstel, “Mapping the Boundaries of Church and Village: 
Ecclesiastical and Rural Landscapes in the Late Byzantine 
Peloponnese," in Viewing the Morea: Land and People in the Late 
Medieval Peloponnese, ed. S. Gerstel (Washington, DC, 2013), 334-68. 
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102. View toward sanctuary, church of Sts. Theodore, Ano Poula, Mani 


fashion and embracing the unusual features of the land- 
scape, a number of important monasteries built in ravines 
were linked by paths to each other and to dependent 
hermitages.” Aside from these large and powerful mon- 
asteries, traces exist of much humbler establishments in 
villages, for the use of widows, such as the nun Kataphyge 
Alexaina, represented in 1407/8 in the small chapel of 
Hagia Triada in Psinthos, Rhodes (Figure 51), for 
widowers, including priests who took vows late in life, 
and for small communities that were likely sustained by 
agricultural labor. 

Immediately to the north of the main entrance to the 
medieval kastro today called Ano Poula are two small 
barrel-vaulted chapels dedicated to St. George and to Sts. 
Theodore (Figures 22, 25).66 A palimpsest of different 


55 The hermitages of the Sophronis Gorge in Lakonia, for example, 
have been recently studied by Michalis Kappas. See M. Kappas, “O 
Aytog Nikddaog oto pépa tov Lwepdvyn Aakwviac,” Bulavriva 
LUUUELKTA 21 (2011): 254-337. The monastic landscape of Lakonia is 
the subject of a dissertation in progress by Ludovic Bender. 

°° T am very grateful to Panagiotes Katsaphados, who first escorted my 
daughter and me to Ano Poula on a very warm summer day, and 


historical periods, Sts. Theodore incorporates ancient 
and medieval spolia into the window surrounds,” 
sanctuary screen, and altar table; its interior reveals 
traces of three layers of painting, both Byzantine and 
post-Byzantine, on the walls and masonry screen 
(Figure 102).°° The middle, thirteenth-century layer of 
painting, preserved in the sanctuary, vault, and lateral 
walls, is of particular concern to this discussion.^? 

As in many village churches in the Mani, the lateral 
walls of Sts. Theodore are articulated by a series of blind 
arches. The arches, which measure 2.5 m in width and are 
set back 0.60 m from the surface of the walls, frame 
figures of devotional significance. Importantly, in 


who has continued to be a resource for my research on this site. A 
study on the inscriptions by Katsaphados is forthcoming in the 
Aet. Xp. Apy.Er. 
Robbers pried the medieval sculpture out of the south window 
surround in 2012. 


6; 


N 


55 N. Gkioles, *'O vaòç tod Ayiov Oeoðùwpov Avo Tovhac ot] Méca 


Mavn,” Aak.&7. 13 (1996): 278. 

Stylistic connections to Hagioi Anagyroi are asserted in N. Gkioles, 
“O vaóc tod Ayiov Geodwpov,” 277-305. The article does not 
contain any information about Euthymios. 
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103. St. Eulalia, St. Theodore, and donor, Euthymios Lekousas the Monk, south wall, church of Sts. Theodore, Ano Poula, Mani 


this church, they also contain portraits of donors 
and supplicatory inscriptions. The two blind arches in 
the south wall of the nave preserve their original decora- 
tion. The eastern arch contains a frontal image of the 
female saint Eulalia and the equestrian saint Theodore 
Stratelates (Figure 103). Between them, and smaller in 
scale, is an aged and bearded monk, who turns slightly 
and extends his hands in supplication towards 
the mounted saint, one of the two Theodores venerated 
through the  building's dedication. Above the 
monk’s head, immediately below a small window, is an 
inscription: “Entreaty of the monk Euthymios Lekousas” 
(+AEHCIC EY@IMHOY M(ova)XO(d) [106] 
AEKOYCA).”° To the right of the monk (between him 
and St. Theodore) is a second inscription, written in 
uncials in a narrow column. Only partially legible, this 
inscription contains the name of the monk Euthymios, 
cited as the donor, and refers both to the name of the 


7° Following my suggestion about the existence of a portrait in this 
location, Panagiotes Katsaphados discovered the accompanying 
inscription in September 2015. 


church, the "IIANCEIITOXZ NAOC  M(eyóAov) 
MAPTIPON ®EOAQOP(wv),” the all-holy church of the 
great martyrs Theodore, and to the monk's involvement 
in the building's renovation. Arsenios and Pelagia, male 
and female monastic saints, are represented in the soffit 
above the donor; their placement in this location must be 
linked to Euthymios' vocation. Both the name of the 
monk and the selection of the saints demonstrate close 
ties to the village of Kounos, located in the valley below 
Ano Poula. St. Eulalia is represented adjacent to the titular 
saint in the church of St. Kyriake, Kounos (Figure 31), and 
Lekousas (Likousas) is still found as a surname in this 
village and in neighboring Karavas.^ 

The blind arch immediately to the west contains the 
representations of Sts. Demetrios and Theodore Tiron, the 
second figure to whom the church is dedicated (Figure 104). 
Both military saints, they are represented in frontal stance, 
holding swords and spears in their right hands and resting 
their left hands on elaborate, tear-drop shields. To the left of 


™ Communication with P. Katsaphados and D. Kolokouris. 
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104. Sts. Demetrios and Theodore (right) and the nun Kyriake (left), south wall, church of Sts. Theodore, Ano Poula, Mani 


St. Theodore stands the diminutive figure of a woman, who 
extends her hands in supplication to the saint. A lengthy 
inscription identifies her as the “the very nun Kyriake, 
daughter of Leo,” a formula commonly used in Byzantine 
funerary portraits.” The inscription was published in 1996 
in incomplete form,” but Panagiotis Katsaphados was able 
to read the entire inscription in September 2013.’* Written 


” In Lakonia, the use of the word “IIAPOMIA” confirms the identity 
of the portrayed woman as Kale Kavalasea (the nun Kallinike) in Ai 
Giannaki, Mystras (N. B. Drandakes, “O AtTtavvaxng tod 
Mvotpa,” AeAt.Xp.Apy.Et. 14 [1987-88]: 78-80) and the donors of 
the church of Panagia Chrysaphitissa in Chrysapha (Kalopissi-Verti, 
Dedicatory Inscriptions, 102). In the Mani, the term is also used in the 
church of the Archangels in Charouda in connection with the 
portraits of the founders Michael Karidianos (O tamtvoc napòunoç 
MixavaA o Ka[pr]ónavoc) and his wife, Anna (H tannvı napou[ia] 
A[v]a [ý Ka]piónavij), and in the church of St. Michael the 
Archangel in Polemitas discussed above. For the Charouda church, 
see N. B. Drandakes, “‘O Taktapyng tfj; Xapovdac xai 1} krivopud 
émtypagn tov,” Aa... 1 (1972): 287-88. 

? Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 106 n. 9; Gkioles, *'O vadc 

tov Ayiov Oeodwpov,” 289-90. 

I am very grateful to P. Katsaphados, who provided me with his 

amended reading of the text. 
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primarily in miniscule letters and unevenly accentuated, the 
text can be transcribed as follows: 


H mapounoo. Kvpiakv 

uo(va)xn. H OnT&rip Aeovroo to tov 
ponovyyH. et(ot) ovvpn[o]onv 

t[ov] mote. K(vpie pvo(at). ev8iunov 
Mo(va)x(ov). tov Aekoucia. o Ke rto 
AW kortotácao ayo[vt] 

(av)[e]8evto tiov(tov) tov nåvosvtov 
aynov vaóv peyóAov uap 

tipov Beodwpov 


Roughly translated, the text reads: “(This is) the very 
nun Kyriake, daughter of Leo Ropounges. ... Lord save 
the monk Euthymios Lekousia, he who, toiling in a great 
struggle, erected this all-holy sacred church of the great 
martyrs Theodore.” The badly spelled text identifies the 
portrait of the represented woman as Kyriake and also 
mentions for a second time the monk Euthymios 
Lekousas, the primary builder of the church. Kyriake 
wears a long, brown robe and a white head covering 
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that falls over her shoulders; in her hand she holds a 
closed scroll bound by a dark-red cord. This arch too is 
crowned by images of monastic saints. John Kalyvites is 
represented adjacent to Kyriake; the ascetic saints 
Anthony and Theodosios the Cenobiarch are found in 
the soffit above. 

Although the poor preservation of the wall paintings 
precludes the identification of a number of figures, the 
presence of at least five male and female monastic saints 
is unusual for a village church and signals that the build- 
ing likely served a small monastic community. The 
representation of the nun Kyriake and the monk 
Euthymios indicates that these figures were among 
those who worshiped within this church. Their relation- 
ship is unclear, but it is possible that they were a married 
couple that took vows later in life, a practice known from 
other contexts in the same period.” The identification of 
this church as belonging to a small monastery is further 
suggested by the existence of two small chambers built 
against its north side, one accessible from both the inter- 
ior and exterior, and the other only open to the exterior. 
Whether or not one of these constituted a cell or a 
storage room cannot be understood without further 
investigation. Additional traces of walls - likely 
medieval - survive in the surrounding fields, and a 
deep cistern is located in the space between the chapel 
and the neighboring church of St. George. These walls 
have yet to be the subject of systematic investigation. In 
visits to the site in 2012 and 2014, I documented frag- 
ments of medieval storage vessels in the field to the west 
of the church. Evidence of medieval habitation at the site 
is clear. The presence of two labeled portraits helps 
populate this section of the settlement with individuals 
who had taken monastic vows. 

The study of the church of Sts. Theodore indicates the 
difficulties of identifying monasteries in rural villages. 
Although there is ample evidence - both through 
inscriptions and portraits - that villagers took monastic 
vows, the settings in which they then lived are difficult to 


” For example, Nicholas Maliasenos and his wife, Anna Angelina 
Doukaina Maliasene, founded monastic houses in Makronitissa in 
Thessaly in 1272. By 1274 the couple had likely separated and taken 
vows. Nicholas, under the name Ioasaph (and later, Neilos), entered 
the Makrinitissa monastery; Anna, under the name of Anthousa, 
entered the nearby nunnery of St. John. See N. Giannopoulos, “Ai 
Tapa tiv Anuntpiada PvCavtivai povai,” 'EzEr.But. Ez. 1 (1924): 
210-33. For a fragment from Anna’s sarcophagus, which bears an 
inscription with Anna’s secular and monastic names, see N. J. 
Giannopoulos, “Les constructions byzantines de la region de 
Démétrias (Thessalie)," BCH 44 (1920): 195. 


reconstruct. The issue is further complicated by the use 
of the word “monastery” in Modern Greek villages to 
characterize even small churches in the countryside. As 
noted above, under “The Village Priest,” in the discus- 
sion of the small chapel at Vevi - called “monastery” by 
those living in the nearby village - there is no reason to 
suspect that the church was constructed to serve a mon- 
astic community. And while, as we shall see, the names 
and portraits of monks and nuns are found within small 
chapels in the countryside, one must be cautious about 
identifying the building as a katholikon. In order to 
consider such issues, I will first look at the evidence for 
village monks and male monasteries and then turn to 
small houses for nuns. 


Monks 


Cultivated lands today surround the small chapel of St. 
Nicholas at Klenia, a medieval settlement above the vil- 
lage of Chiliomodi, fifteen kilometers southwest of 
Corinth.” An inscription in the apse provides the 
church’s dedication; unfortunately, the name of the 
donor and the date of construction have been lost. 
Standing in isolation, the building appears to be a votive 
offering, a church that may have marked the landhold- 
ings of an individual donor. Elements within the church, 
however, indicate that St. Nicholas was the katholikon of 
a small monastery. On the altar side of the masonry 
screen are represented three saints dressed in monastic 
robes and cowls. Although their faces and identifying 
inscriptions are largely damaged, their monastic profes- 
sion is asserted by their vestments and by the remains of 
the first half of an inscription adjacent to the southern- 
most saint, O OXIOX II(a)THP HM(v), “our holy 
father ...”’”” The unusual selection of monastic saints 
for representation on the surface facing the altar and 
the celebrant supports the theory that this church once 
served a community of monks. Further evidence is 
provided by a text painted in the sanctuary on the omo- 
phorion of St. Gregory of Nyssa (Figure 105). Heavily 
abbreviated and written in miniscule letters, this is the 
will of the hieromonk Grimanes, who leaves to the church 


7° For the church, see M. Vardavake, “Oi totyoypagies tod Ayiov 
Nuxoddov oti|v KAévia ts Kopiviac,” Aintuya 4 (1986-87): 94-140. 

77 Gerstel, “An Alternate View,” 149-50. 

7? Vardavake, “Oi toryoypagies tod Ayiov Nukoddov,” 139-40. The 
sanctuary screen in the church of St. Michael in Sarakina, Crete, has 
images of the monastic saints John Kalyvites and Anthony painted 
on the east side. See Gerstel, “An Alternate View,” 150-51. 
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105. Inscription on omophorion of St. Gregory of Nyssa, church 
of St. Nicholas, Klenia, Corinthia 


“on Wednesday of the third week of the feast of Great 
Lent ... a cell facing a vineyard, and a field at the site of 
Eustratios Romaios, and the vineyard located near his 
brother’s.” The inscription concludes with a warning that 
"if anyone annuls this (bequest) he should receive the curse 
of the 318 Great Fathers [of the Council of Nicaea] and of 
the Church."? The fact that Grimanes is a hieromonk, a 
monk also ordained as a priest, is significant; the isolated 
community included an individual who was able to cele- 
brate the Eucharistic liturgy. Although the text mentions a 
cell, to my knowledge none has been found in close proxi- 
mity to the church. A second text, perhaps related to the 
will, is written on a lower part of the omophorion. Too 
damaged to decipher, it appears to have been added by a 
different hand. Interestingly, a post-Byzantine church to 
the west of Klenia, also dedicated to St. Nicholas (now 
called St. Panteleimon), was built in 1593 by two hiero- 
monks, Makarios and Metrophanes, and two monks, 


7? H. Saradi-Mendelovici, “The Frankish Morea: The Evidence 
Provided by Acts of Private Transactions,” in Viewing the Morea: 
Land and People in the Late Medieval Peloponnese, ed. S. Gerstel 
(Washington, DC, 2013), 191. 


Germanos and Leontios.” According to its dedicatory 
inscription, following an earlier pattern, the monk 
Leontios provided fields and olive trees for the construc- 
tion. Another hieromonk, Ioasaph, is also recorded in an 
inscription in this building. The common dedication of the 
two small katholika raises the possibility that the commu- 
nity, or part of it, moved to the second, more isolated 
location in the foothills of Mt. Nyphitsa at the end of the 
sixteenth century. A date of 1658 scratched into the icon 
screen reveals that the walls of the earlier medieval chapel of 
St. Nicholas were soon after covered with a new layer of 
paintings." 

The small chapel of St. Nicholas Malagari near 
Perachora in the Corinthia also constitutes the katholikon 
of a small monastery. Portraits of two monks, Sophronios 
and Dionysios Kalozoes, are included in the decorative 
program (Figure 20). Dionysios, represented in the scene 
of the Deesis, extends a rolled-up scroll to Christ, a copy of 
the donation that would have provided support for the 
foundation. Recent construction around the chapel has 
unfortunately obliterated any traces of the living quarters 
of the monks. 

Remains of larger monasteries also appear in 
Byzantine villages. In cases where katholika are now 
used for community worship and monastic cells have 
disappeared, the identification of such institutions can be 
challenging. The church of St. Nicholas in the village of 
Ayios Nikolaos, fifteen kilometers from Monemvasia, is 
such a case. The Katholikon, a domed cross-in-square 
building with two narthexes, is located at the center of a 
small village and today serves as the main church for 
Sunday services (Figure 106). The decoration in the 
church's interior has been analyzed by Nikolaos 
Drandakes, who dates the painting of the nave to the 
thirteenth century, most likely following the end of 
Frankish rule over the region in 1262. Unfortunately, 


ë M. Kordoses, “Mecatwvuxr} kai veotepn KAéva-KA£via. Zvußoń 
otij ueAét Tis ioropikfjg romoypagíag t. Óruov KAewvav 
(Xuuouoótov) KopwvOiac,” Icropikoyevypaqiká 8 (2000): 75-82. 

*' Vardavake, “Oi toiyoypagies roð Ayiov NikoAdov;" 103. 

** The painting of the church, located in the west bay, is unpublished. 
Images include the portraits of the two donors and a scene of the Last 
Judgment. It is likely that the two monks were buried in this church. I 
thank Demetrios Athanasoulis for accompanying me to the church. 

ë N. B. Drandakes, “Oi toryoypagies tod Ayiov Nikohdov otòv Ayto 
NixoAao Movepfaoíac," AeAt.Xp.Apy-Et. 9 (1977-79): 35-58. An 
earlier layer of paint can be seen in the sanctuary. See N. B. 
Drandakes, "IIpooO0rkn otd áp0po: Oi totyoypagies tod Ayiov 
NixoAdov otov 'Ayto Nucohao Moveyufaoíiac," AeAr.Xp. Apy.Er. 12 
(1984): 509-10. 
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there is no dedicatory inscription or other clues that might 
tell us something about the church’s foundation or use. A 
later graffito in the prothesis chamber names the priest 
Ioannes, but his name was incised into the paintings long 
after the church had been opened for the use of the entire 
village.^^ The decorative program of the church is fairly 
standard, with scenes from the Life of Christ covering the 
vaults, and full-length, frontal saints the lower walls. 
Indeed, in the selection of images for the nave, there is 
nothing that would suggest that this church was a mon- 
astic katholikon. The decoration of the narthex and outer 
narthex is not preserved, and it might have been in these 
locations that saints or narrative sequences linked to 
monastic use were once represented. 

A short distance away from St. Nicholas, however, is 
a second church dedicated to the Archangels. Built on 
two levels, the structure is a barrel-vaulted chapel on the 
upper floor and a vaulted ossuary below. The Taxiarchs, 
or Archangels, was the burial church of the monastery, 
built in a form that was typical for ossuaries of this 
period.^^ As in every Byzantine village church, the vault 
is decorated with scenes from the Life of Christ, but 
here the emphasis is given to scenes of his Passion 
and Resurrection. Thus, while the Nativity and 
Presentation are located at the east end of the vault 
adjacent to the sanctuary, the remaining surface is 
covered with the Raising of Lazarus, the Entry into 


*4 Drandakes, “Oi toryoypagies tod Ayiov Nikohdov,” 42 n. 19. 
55 Ch. Bouras, Nea Moni on Chios: History and Architecture (Athens, 
1982), 192. 


106. View of katholikon from the west, 
church of St. Nicholas, Ayios Nikolaos, 
Epidauros Limera 


Jerusalem, the Crucifixion, the Anastasis, and the 
Women at the Tomb. As Nikolaos Gkioles has noted, 
these scenes reflect the funerary function of the building, 
a function that is further indicated by the chapel’s ded- 
ication to the Archangels Michael and Gabriel.*° Links 
to a monastic community are expressed in the selection 
of ascetic saints, each labeled “Our Holy Father,” for 
representation on the lower walls. Gathered within 
such a small space is an extraordinary collection of holy 
men: Onouphrios, Pityroun (Figure 107), Sampson the 
Xenodochos, Kyriakos the Anchorite, Martinianos, John 
of Damascus, Cosmas the Poet, Ephrem the Syrian, 
Theodore Studites, Theodosios the Cenobiarch, 
Euthymios, Arsenios, Nikon, and Anthony. The open 
scrolls held by the some of the monks are not easily 
read, but St. Pityroun, a follower of St. Anthony, holds 
a text attributed to the great abbot: “Just as fish die if they 
stay too long out of water, so the monks (who loiter 
outside their cells or pass their time with men of the 
world lose the intensity of inner peace)."" In analyzing 
images of monastic saints from other contexts, 
Svetlana Tomekovié pointed out the connections 
between such figures and the prayers said in funerary 


55 N. Gkioles, “O vaóg tod ‘Ai-Etpatnyov otóv yw NikóAao 
MovepBaciac,” Aax.27. 9 (1998): 423-62. 

*7 Gkioles accurately reads the inscription as OCIIEP OI [IJX@AIC 
ES[EP]JXOMEN[OI] THC @AAA[CCHC] TEAEYO[TOCIN] 
OYTOC K(ai) O M(ovayóc) Gkioles, “O vaóg rob Ai- 
Xtpatnyov,” 443. See also B. Ward, trans, The Sayings of the 
Desert Fathers: The Alphabetical Collection (London, 1975), 2. 
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107. St. Pityroun, church of the Archangels, Ayios Nikolaos, Epidauros Limera 


chapels - particularly those of monasteries." The chapel 
of the Archangels, which protects the remains of the 
monks, is a perfect, yet understudied, example of a mor- 
tuary structure built and decorated for a monastic com- 
munity. That the chapel is today located in a small village 
makes its study even more fascinating. 

The remains of a katholikon and burial chapel in the 
modern town of Ayios Nikolaos stand witness to one of 
many monasteries that flourished in the region of 
Monemvasia. The village surrounding the monastery, 
rooted in the late medieval period, likely housed trades- 
men and farmers, either paroikoi or independent villagers, 
who were economically dependent on this establishment. 
And it is likely that the monastery benefited from the 
cultivation of grapes, located as it is in an area that con- 
tinues to be a major wine-producing region. 


85 S, Tomekovié, “Place des saints ermites et moines dans le décor de 
l'église byzantine,” in Liturgie, conversion et vie monastique, eds. A. M. 
Triacca and A. Pistoia (Rome, 1989), 307-31. See also (without refer- 
ence to the chapel at Ayios Nikolaos), M. Stoyanova-Cucco, "Monastic 
Cemetery and Hospital Chapels of the Balkans: Function and 
Iconographic Programs," Annali di Ca’Foscari 31 (1992): 281-308. 


Traces of other monasteries depend on reading 
subsidiary structures that can, on occasion, be 
challenging to find. The church of Agetria (Virgin 
Hodegetria), built into the cliffs below the village of 
Ayia Kyriake near Stavri, Mani, is known for its beauti- 
fully preserved paintings of the thirteenth century, 
including the stunning icon of the Virgin that gave the 
church its name (Figure 108)? The high quality of the 
sculpture and the stone pavement are further indications 
that this was once an important foundation, though it now 
stands in isolation. Carved into the cliff to the west of the 
church, however, are numerous chambers for storage, 
cooking, habitation, and burial. Further investigation of 
the structures surrounding this church, in my opinion, will 
demonstrate that this was once the site of a small monastic 
community.” Its intervisibility with the small peninsula of 
Tigani, the site of an important church that functioned well 
into the thirteenth century, and Tigani's intervisibility with 


*? N. B. Drandakes, Bulavivéc toryoypagies tç Méca Mévye 
(Athens, 1995), 223-58; S. Tomekovic, "Le Jugement Dernier inédit 
de l'église d'Agetria (Magne),” JOB 32 (1982): 469-79. 

°° Drandakes, Butavrivéc roioypaqíec, 228 n. 8. 
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108. Agetria Church (church of the Virgin Hodegetria), Ayia Kyriake, Mani 


the monastic chapel of Sts. Theodore on the summit of 
Ano Poula indicates that the monastery was part of a 
broader network of ecclesiastical establishments — includ- 
ing an isolated hermitage on the west side of Ano Poula - 
that lined the west coast of the Mani.” 

Aside from the evidence provided by standing monu- 
ments, inscriptions in a number of rural churches refer to 
men who had taken monastic vows, both hieromonks and 
monks.?^* In many cases, these may have been priests who 
took monastic vows following the deaths of their spouses. 
The small church of St. George in the village of Vathi, 
formerly Kouneni, in the prefecture of Chania, Crete, is 
attributed to the sponsorship of James the hieromonk.?? 


?' N. Gkioles, “H avaokagí| oto Tnyavi tns Méca Mavng,” in 
EmorQuovikó cvunóoio oty uvijun NikoAáov B. Apavóákg yia tH 
pvtavnvi, Mévy, eds. E. P. Eleutheriou and A. Mexia (Sparta, 
2008-9), 61-77 (with earlier bibliography). 

?* For inscriptions in Cretan churches, including the names of monks, 
see Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 416-17, 431, 441, 443, 445, 446, 455, 465, 
470, 471, 473, 477. 542. 

?5 Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 92 
bibliography). 


(with collected 


Although the inscription of 1283/84 is incomplete, it 
would appear that the text asks the celebrant to pray for 
the founder. Without the inscription, there would be little 
reason to associate this church with monastic patronage. 
With the exception of one monastic saint, the painted 
program is similar to that of many village churches 
intended for lay worshippers. Portraits of monks appear 
as donors and supplicants in several churches, accompa- 
nied by votive inscriptions. St. George in Pemonia, 
Crete, contains an abraded image of a monk with an 
accompanying inscription that Gerola reconstructed to 
read, "Supplication of the servant of God, the hieromonk 
Laurentios.”°* A monk represented on the north wall 
of the church of St. John in Kalamos is inscribed thus: 
"Supplication of the servant of God, the monk Nikodemos 
Volaka.”” The monk Gerasimos Phorogeorgi kneels with 
his hands extended in veneration in the church of 
St. George, Komitades, Crete.?^ 


94 Gerola, Monumenti, IL, 329; IV, 429. 
?5 Gerola, Monumenti, II, 330; IV, 446. 
?6 Gerola, Monumenti, II, pl. 11.1; IV, 473. 
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Nuns 


Both texts and images attest to the presence of nuns in 
rural villages.” Their participation in church founda- 
tion and their occasional involvement in land transac- 
tions indicates that in some cases these women were 
independent widows.” The Acts of Athos record 
land transactions involving nuns from relatively 
humble backgrounds; some of them owned 
properties in villages near the Holy Mountain or further 
afield.” The Acts of the Vazelon monastery near 
Trebizond (modern-day Trabzon, Turkey) present a 
similar story: rural nuns ceded properties in order to 
secure commemorative prayers for themselves and for 
their families.^? The properties they donated, which 
included fields and threshing floors, are identical in 
type to those given over for the foundation of rural 
churches. Mentions of nuns owning agricultural 
properties can also be found in nonecclesiastical 
documents. The praktikon of 1264 for Latin-held prop- 
erties in the village of Avlon on the island of 
Kephalonia, for example, mentions a field belonging 
to the nun Mastrangelena.'^ 

The names and portraits of nuns included in village 
churches, both as members of families who sponsored 
construction and as supplicants in votive or commem- 
orative inscriptions, substantially enlarge the evidence 
obtained through the study of monastic acts alone. 
Although relatively small in number, they provide 
important evidence for the study of rural nuns, giving 
them not only names, but also, on occasion, faces. In 
the church of the Savior at Vlithias, Crete (1358-59), 
two nuns, Kataphyge and Eugenia, are listed among the 
many sponsors named on the north wall - the majority 
from the Partzalis and Charkomatos families.'^* 


?7 See S. Gerstel and A.-M. Talbot, “Nuns of the Byzantine 
Countryside,” AeAt.Xp.Apy.ET. 27 (2006): 481-90. 

95 S, Gerstel and S. Kalopissi-Verti, “Female Church Founders: The 
Agency ofthe Village Widow in Late Byzantium," Wiener Jahrbuch 
für Kunstgeschichte 60 (2012): 195-211. 

°° A.-M. Talbot, “Women and Mount Athos,” in Mount Athos and 
Byzantine Monasticism, Papers from the Twenty-Eighth Spring 
Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Birmingham, March 1994, eds. 
A. Bryer and M. Cunningham (Aldershot, 1996), 67-79. 

1° TT. Ouspensky and V. Benechevitch, Actes de Vazélon: Matériaux 
pour server à l'histoire de la propriété rurale et monastique à Byzance 
aux XIIIe-XVe siècles (Leningrad, 1927), 57-59. 

"" T. Tzannetatos, ed, Tò mpaktikòv Tüc Aemwikfjg émokonijc 
KepaddAnviac tov 1264 Kai rj émrour] aoro? (Athens, 1965), 33 1. 58. 

12 I, Spatharakis, Dated Byzantine Wall Paintings of Crete (Leiden, 
2001), 106-7. The nuns Eupraxia and Kataphyge are included in an 
inscription in the church of St. George, Galata in Hagia Triada, 


Donors for the church of St. George in Anydri in 
western Crete, dated 1323, include Pelagia, a nun 
(Figure 56).^? The name of the nun Kallinike is the 
last recorded in the dedicatory inscription in the 
Archangel Michael in Polemitas, Mani (Figure 76).'°* 
In all likelihood, these women were relatives of the 
other donors listed in inscriptions - women who either 
resided in the village or maintained a connection with 
their families there. Kallinike, for example, is clearly 
related to other families in Polemitas. Her unusual 
name is shared with a saint who is represented in the 
adjacent chapel of St. Nicholas, likely also a family 
donation.^" This connection indicates that a female 
relative may have played a role in the foundation of 
that chapel, which appears also to have served as a 
burial church. It is impossible to assess how active 
women such as Kataphyge, Eugenia, Pelagia, and 
Kallinike were in church foundation. Whether they 
lived in the village or resided at small, rural convents 
remains an open question.'^? 

Inscriptions or paintings occasionally imply a more 
active connection between nuns and rural churches. 
Writing on the church of the Virgin Hodegetria 
Enniameritissa on the island of Chalke, northwest of 
Rhodes, the archaeologist Maria Sigala suggests that the 
mention of two nuns in the church inscription may 
form an "indirect piece of evidence for the existence of 
a female monastery in the region, without excluding the 
possibility that the nuns came from neighboring 
Rhodes or that they represent nun-anchorites who did 
not belong to an organized monastery." ^" According to 
the text, "The holy and sacred church of the more than 
blessed lady Theotokos Hodegetria was painted 
through the effort and expense of Michael the deacon 
and Kyr Niketas and Manole and the nun Agnese and 
the nun Magdalena. It was completed on the eleventh 


Crete. A nun, Katerina, is named in the 15th-century church of the 
Virgin at Skafidhia. See Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 448, 537. The word 
"nun" appears in a partially preserved inscription in the church of 
St. John in Hagios Basileios, Pediadas, Crete (1291). See Kalopissi- 
Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 93, fig. 76. 

Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 443-44. 

Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 71—74, fig. 37. 

Drandakes, Buavtivéc rowoypaqíec, 138-50. 

See the inscriptions in St. George in Longanikos, Lakonia (1374/75) 
(O. Chassoura, Les peintures murales byzantines des églises de 
Longanikos, Laconie [| Athens, 2002], 19) and the church of the Virgin 
in Vryomeni, Ierapetra, Crete (1401-2) (Gerola, Monumenti, IV, 581). 

M. Sigala, ^H Tavayia n Oónyrpia rj Evviapepitiooa otn XàáAkr 
trj  Aoóskavrjoov (1367)," Apy.AeAr. 55 (2000): 333-34. 
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day of the month of August in the year 6975 (= 1367).” 
The possibility that these nuns and other monastics 
lived on Chalke is supported by the existence of a 
large number of small huts that may have served as 
cells for anchorites.'^? 

Examples from buildings in southern Greece demon- 
strate the engagement of local nuns with rural chapels 
and even remote hermitages. The cave church of Ai 
Giannaki is located in a ravine near the modern-day 
town of Hagioi Anargyroi (Zoupena), close to Geraki. 
This cave church consists of several chambers separated 
by masonry walls; the southernmost chamber, which is 
accessible only through a narrow door, may once have 
served as the living quarters of an ascetic.^? The ele- 
venth-century painted decoration of the adjacent room, 
a chapel with an altar table, includes portraits of several 
monastic saints, among them St. Euthymios and St. John 
Kalyvites. At the end of the thirteenth century, new 
paintings were added to the outer chamber of the cave, 
particularly to its east wall, and to the inner chamber, 
supplementing the older program. Two women, a nun 
and a layperson, are among the late medieval supplicants 
whose names were inscribed at this time. Beginning with 
a cross, an inscription next to the image of St. Basil reads: 
“Remember, Lord, the soul of your servant, the nun 
Euphrosyne Glyka. Forgive her on the day of judgment” 
(Figure 109)."? It is unlikely that the nun Euphrosyne 
lived in this isolated and extremely uncomfortable set- 
ting. Yet the addition of her name places her within the 
region at the time of the chapel's refurbishment. Graffiti 
in the building demonstrate that this was a site of local 
pilgrimage in the eighteenth century, and it is likely that 
visits to the chapel began at a much earlier time." 
Although I am not aware of the existence of nunneries 
in the immediate area in the late medieval period, the 
foothills and ravines of Mt. Parnon were replete with 


108 M. Sigala, "Hermits, monks and nuns on Chalke, a small island of 
the Dodecanese,” paper presented at the 46th Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies, University of Birmingham, March 23-25, 2013. 

19 Drandakes reports that he saw a skull in a depression in the inner- 

most chamber. N. B. Drandakes, “O onnAatóng vaóc tod ‘At- 

Ttavvakn oti] Zovneva,” AeÀr.Xp. Apy.Er. 13 (1985-86): 79. 

"© «MNHETH(x) [K(0pE THN VYXH | THC AOYAHN COY 

E®PO | CINHC MONAXHC THN | TAYKA (xai) CIXOPICON 

| AUTH EN HMERA KRICEOC. Drandakes, *'O orAatóng vadc 

tod ‘At-Ttavvakn,” 81. 

Graffiti of 1713 and 1719 name the priest Panagiotakis Sigelas from 

the nearby village of Perpene (modern Kallone). Drandakes, 

“O onndawwdng vaóc tod ‘At-Tiavvaxn,” 81, fn. 3. 





109. Inscription adjacent to St. Basil naming the nun 
Euphrosyne Glyka, church of Ai-Giannaki, Zoupena, Lakonia 


small monasteries, suggesting that the construction of 
such an establishment for women was possible."* 

A number of portraits of nuns also survive in rural 
churches; these frequently indicate that the chapel was 
the site of the nun’s burial. As noted in Chapter 3, the 
widowed nun Kataphyge Alexaina, named as the primary 
donor in the chapel of Hagia Triada in Psinthos, Rhodes, 
is represented in monastic habit (Figure 51). Her grave is 
likely found adjacent to the church where archaeologists 
discovered a tomb containing two skeletons.'? A portrait 
of the nun Martha Archo[n]tokephalene is found in the 
church of the Savior in Kakodiki, Crete."^ Hers is a 
funerary portrait painted against a white ground and 
flanked by scrolling vines. Dressed in a light-brown 
robe with a brown cloak over her shoulders and head, 
she crosses her arms over her body, mimicking the 


"* Gerstel, “Mapping the Boundaries,” 334-68. 
“3 See Ch. 4, 70. 
7^ Gerstel and Talbot, “Nuns,” 496, fig. 6. 
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placement of the hands of the deceased when entombed. 
As noted in Chapter 2, another Martha is represented 
kneeling at the feet of the enthroned Virgin in the church 
of the Koimesis at Alikambos, Crete (1315) (Figure 50). 
The adjacent inscription asks the Lord to “remember the 
servant of God, Martha the nun.” As is the case with the 
portraits of Kataphyge Alexaina and Martha 
Archontokephalene, this nun also was likely buried in 
close proximity to her church. 

Village women are most frequently called “spouse” 
in dedicatory inscriptions in churches; the wife’s iden- 
tity is fused to that of her husband, who is always 
identified by his baptismal name and, occasionally, by 
a surname or patronym. The names of nuns, however, are 
frequently included in inscriptions. Like the names given 
to children at the moment of baptism, those taken by nuns 
are linked to the names of saints or abstract ideas asso- 
ciated with monastic virtues. Kallinike, Euphrosyne, 
Eugenia, Katerina, Pelagia, Thekla, and Eupraxia, female 
saints who lived in the first centuries of Christianity, 
provide the names for a number of village nuns. The 
names Martha and Mary Magdalene, referring to the 
companions of Christ, are also attested.” Names such as 
Kataphyge (refuge) and Sophrosyne (propriety), under- 
stood literally, refer to monastic ideals. The literal under- 
standing of names, as has been emphasized throughout 
this volume, was a critical aspect of village communica- 
tion, including naming in rural monasteries. 

One valuable source for the study of rural convents is 
the foundation charter written by Neilos Damilas, in ca. 
1400, for the Mother of God at Baionaia (Vainia) in 
southeastern Crete."^ The text reveals that the commu- 
nity could welcome both mothers and daughters (pro- 
viding that they were older than ten years of age) and 
women who were separated from their husbands (pro- 
vided the husband agreed to the separation). The nuns 
engaged in prayer, but also handiwork, and labored in 
the garden or the vineyard. A nun could be expelled from 
the community if "she be found to be a procuress, or if 
she is wanton, a troublemaker, or malicious, and is not 
willing to make amends,” demonstrating that within 
the walls of the convent, women were subject to the same 
rules that governed life in the village. The sins outlined in 


"^ Chassoura, Les peintures murales byzantines, 19. 

76 A.-M. Talbot, trans., “Neilos Damilas: Testament and Typikon of 
Neilos Damilas for the Convent of the Mother of God Pantanassa at 
Baionaia on Crete," in BMFD, IV, 1462-82. 

77 Ibid., 1477. 


the charter recall those assigned to women in scenes of 
the Last Judgment in rural churches. 

Although few rural convents have been identified 
to date, the evidence of inscriptions and portraits 
within rural churches, together with the testimony 
of acts and a single foundation charter, indicate 
that such institutions were an important part of the 
landscape of the village. The well-established convent 
of the Mother of God at Baionaia (Vainia) undoubt- 
edly attracted a number of women from Crete - 
those like the nuns represented and named in the 
chapels at Vlithias, Anydri, Kakodiki, and Alikambos. 
Yet evidence from the chapels at Ano Poula (Mani) 
and Psinthos (Rhodes) also indicates that female 
monastics might continue to live in the village or 
close to the village, in more humble establishments, 
taking vows following the death of a spouse and after 
their children had grown. 

One additional means of recovering evidence of rural 
nuns is to trace the representations of female monastic 
saints, although such an approach must be used with 
caution. Sts. Theodore on Ano Poula, discussed above, 
contains a portrait of the nun Kyriake as well as images of 
female monastic saints. Studying a group of small chapels 
in the mountains west of Achaia, Myrto Georgopoulou- 
Verra posited the presence of hermitages for women in 
the area. Her view is based on the unusual thirteenth- 
century imagery in several of the chapels, including the 
portrait of a female monastic saint in the churches of St. 
George and the Virgin, located between the villages of 
Portes and Santameri on Mt. Skollis."? 

The evidence indicates that a life of service to the 
Church, even service that began toward the end of life, 
was a viable option for village women. Widowed, and in 
control of property, women were able to live a pious life 
within the walls of a convent or, seemingly, within the 
confines of the village. The traces of village nuns are 
much harder to find than those of their male counter- 
parts. Yet a surprising amount of evidence already sug- 
gests that although the footprints of Byzantine rural nuns 
are much lighter on the landscape, they are still visible. 

The understanding of the place of the church in 
the village begins with a study of those in the service 
of the Church. Generations of families were bound to 
the Church. As leaders of their communities, priests 


"* M, Georgopoulou-Berra, *Butavrivá powwdpta kat aokntaptd otnv 
Tepioyr| Tov ópouc ZxóAAg otnv Ayata,” in Monasticism in the 
Peloponnese 4th-15th c., ed. V. Konti (Athens 2004), 120, 122. 
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played an important role in the everyday lives of the 
faithful. Their names and portraits are recorded on 
the walls. They are elevated by ordination and 
architecture; they are exhorted to purity by prayer 
and painting. Representatives of the village in legal 
proceedings, they are also imitated by children in 
creative play. Ever visible, they traverse the land- 
scape, moving from church to field, from house to 
house, from village to village. Their voices are cap- 
tured in church inscriptions; their appearance is 
made eternal in memorial portraits. At the same 
time as these village priests circulate among the 
faithful, other villagers withdraw for a more contem- 
plative existence. The village is not immune to the 


attractions of the monastery, to the life of the spirit 
that has led both men and women to join those 
already halfway to heaven. 

Village men and women in the service of the 
Church - fathers and mothers, husbands and wives, 
ascetics and widows, farmers and laborers - were tied 
to the land. It was the land that supported them 
through “in kind” salary, the land that provided the 
means to found churches, and the land that could be 
exchanged for commemorative prayers. The analysis 
of this group of villagers, like the analysis of the 
church building and its decoration, provides critical 
insight into spiritual life in rural Byzantium, a life 
that blended God, the family, and the earth. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Body and the Soul 


~~’ 


The church of St. Nicholas Phountoukli is located in a 
forested area at the mountainous center of Rhodes.’ 
A fence now surrounds the domed church, and the 
adjacent modern playground accommodates families 
who visit the site to enjoy the fresh air and greenery. 
Within the church, founder Nikolaos Bardoanes, his 
wife, Eudokia Strevlou, and their children, Maria, 
Georgios, and Michaelis (?), are represented in two 
panels on the west wall (Figure 110). In the left panel, 
Nikolaos and Eudokia hold a model of the church and 
raise their hands in entreaty to Christ, his mother, and 
John the Baptist. Opposite them, the three children are 
depicted against a white ground with their hands crossed 
over their bodies, indicating that they were deceased 
when the commemorative portraits were painted. 
Although the representations are fairly conventional, 
the inscriptions are not. Nikolaos is labeled as "the father 
of the unfortunate three children," unusually asserting 
his status as grieving parent. The inscription over Maria's 
head states that she died on Rhodes of the plague 
(GANOY[o]A [si]C POAOAl[ov] ... EK IANOAHO)? 
In the year of the church's construction, 1497/98, the 
Black Plague was decimating the island's population 


m 


The epithet Phountoukli, deriving from the word for hazelnut, may 
refer to agricultural products once grown in this region. This church 
will form the subject of a dissertation by Nikolaos Mastrochristos. 
M. Acheimastou-Potamianou, “Ot rotyoypaqíec tr oiKoyeveiac 
Bapdoavn otov Ayto NikóÀao ota PovvtovKAi trc Póóov," 
in Owpdxiov- Agiépoua org uvýuņ tov TlavAov Aatapíón, ed. 
I. Kakoures (Athens, 2004), 247-62. 

I. Christoforaki, *Xoprytkéc paptupies tous vao TNG uecatovikr|c 
Podov (1204-1522)," in Póóoc 2.400 xpovia, H ndAy t1; Póóov and tyv 
iôpvoń TNG u£xpi THY karáA mum anró rovc To’pKous (1523), II (Athens, 
2000), 463. 
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and ravaging settlements on the opposite shore, in wes- 
tern Anatolia.* In his epic poem of 1498, “The Plague of 
Rhodes” (To @avatikov tng Póóov) Emmanuel 
Georgillas Leimenites described the hasty burial of the 
dead, the desolation of the streets and houses, and the 
prayers and litanies that filled the churches in order to 
appease the wrath of God.’ The discovery of caskets 
filled with lime in excavations of late medieval ceme- 
teries within the island’s largest city shows one effort 
made to curb the spread of the plague.^ The loss of the 
Bardoanes children to a disease that spread across the 
Eastern Mediterranean at this time occasioned the con- 
struction and decoration of the church, likely on prop- 
erty owned by the family.” The unusual position of 
Christ's hand on the head of the bereaved mother sig- 
nals his consolation over her acute loss; the Virgin's 
expressive face mirrors the grief of the mourning 


^ On outbreaks of the Black Death in Anatolia, see N. Varlik, “Disease 
and Empire: A History of Plague Epidemics in the Early Modern 
Ottoman Empire (1453-1600)" (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 
2008), 52-56. 

^ W. Wagner, Medieval Greek Texts: Being a Collection of the Earliest 

Compositions in Vulgar Greek Prior to the Year 1500 (London, 1870), 

171-90. 

In Rhodes, see the excavations at the church of St. John on Panaitiou 

Street, where two coffins recovered from the northeastern section of 

the north aisle were filled with lime (Apy.AeAr. 53 [1998]: 994). Traces 

of lime were also found in graves excavated in St. Artemios in Rhodes 

(Apy.AeAt. 46 [1991]: 496-97). For a cemetery at Arta linked to the 

plague of 1374, see B. Papadopoulou, “Néa apxatoAoyiká otoixeia yia 

qn Buavtivy MOAN tnc Aptac,” ITpokriká ó1£0voUc avurooíov yia to 

Aeonotato ty¢ Hzeipov (Arta, 1992), 386-87. 

Christoforaki, "Xopnyikéc paptupiec,” 463. 

"Ot 


oo 


Acheimastou-Potamianou, 
Bapdoavn,” 253. 
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Eudokia. The placement of the Dormition of the Virgin 
and the Raising of Lazarus above the portraits expressed 
the parents’ hope for the resurrection of their three chil- 
dren. Burials of the children within the chapel have yet to 
be verified archaeologically, but it is almost certain that 
their graves are to be found below the pavement or around 
the exterior. 

These touching frescoes form the visual analogue to 
the skeletons excavated at Panakton and elsewhere, 
immortalizing the deceased through portraiture and 





110. Portraits of Bardoanes family, 
west wall, church of St. Nicholas 
Phountoukli, Rhodes 


giving perpetual voice to grief through the written 
word. They also name the sickness that contributed to 
the death of one child, and likely many more, on this 
island and elsewhere. At Panakton, several fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century graves to the south of the Sotera 
church were also covered with a thick layer of lime? 
suggesting that infectious disease had also claimed a 
number of lives at this rural settlement. 


? Observed by the author during excavation. 
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The church of St. Nicholas captures a family at a 
moment of mourning, coping with calamitous illness 
and sudden death. Previous chapters have touched on 
illnesses read through skeletal analysis - illnesses arising 
primarily from hard work and childbirth. This chapter 
examines the role of the church in offering hope to the 
infirm, and, in the event of death, housing the body and 
commemorating the soul of the deceased. 


Tue Bopv: THE CHURCH AND HEALING 


In recent years, scholars have increasingly focused on the 
foundation and growth of hospitals (nosokomeia; xenones) 
in Byzantium and on the study of therapeutic compendia 
(iatrosophia).^ The empire's best-documented hospitals 
are associated with urban monasteries and elite founders; 
this is particularly the case for the impressive facility that 
was attached to the Pantokrator Monastery in twelfth- 
century Constantinople. This hospital offered ten beds 
for those suffering from wounds or fractures; eight beds 
for those afflicted with ophthalmia," sickness of the sto- 
mach, and other acute and painful illnesses; twelve beds for 
sick women; and others for those who were moderately 
ill. Like the Pantokrator Monastery, the eleventh-century 
Mangana complex also included a well-known hospital; 
several of its physicians are named in a manuscript pre- 
served in the Vatican Library (cod. gr. 299).? The nature of 
the preserved sources has led scholars to focus on 
Constantinople's hospitals, which were noteworthy for 
their sophisticated medical treatments and commitment 
to medical training. 


° For hospitals, see D. Constantelos, Byzantine Philanthropy and 
Social Welfare (New Brunswick, 1968); T. S. Miller, The Birth of the 
Hospital in the Byzantine Empire (Baltimore, 1985; repr. 1997); 
P. Horden, “How Medicalized Were Byzantine Hospitals?" 
Medicina e Storia 10 (2005): 45-74. For recent work on medical 
compendia linked to hospitals, see D. Bennett, “Xenonika: Medical 
Texts Associated with Xenones in the Late Byzantine Period" (Ph.D. 
diss, University of London, 2003); A. Touwaide, "Byzantine 
Hospital Manuals (Iatrosophia) for the Study of Therapeutics,” in 
The Medieval Hospital and Medical Practice, ed. B. S. Bowers 
(Aldershot, 2007), 147-74; P. Horden, "Medieval Hospital 
Formularies: Byzantium and Islam Compared," in Medical Books 
in the Byzantine World, ed. B. Zipser (Bologna, 2013), 145-64. 

J. Lascaratos and S. Marketos, “Ophthalmological Therapy in 
Hospitals (Xenones) in Byzantium," Documenta Ophthalmologica 
77 (1991): 377-85. 

BMED, 758. See also Miller, The Birth of the Hospital, 12-29 (with 
collected bibliography). 

D. Bennett, ^Medical Practice and Manuscripts in Byzantium," 
Society for the Social History of Medicine 13 (2000): 288. 
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New finds, however, allow us to expand the considera- 
tion of Byzantine hospitals to the Peloponnesos, and 
specifically to the cities of Patras and Corinth. Writing 
around 1200, Constantine Stilbes, metropolitan of 
Kyzikos, movingly described the death of his favorite 
student in distant Patras, likely in a monastic hospice.'* 
Unfortunately, the facility is only known through this 
unusual source, written from the perspective of a mourn- 
ing teacher. Critical to the understanding of medical care 
in the Peloponnesos are the excavated remains of a med- 
ical facility to the southeast of Temple E in Ancient 
Corinth. In the 1990s, archaeologists uncovered the traces 
of a hostel, infirmary, and pharmacy of the mid-thirteenth 
or early fourteenth century.” In additional to physical 
traces ofthe building, the excavation revealed pharmaceu- 
tical containers - ceramic arabelli (drug pots), ovoid- 
bodied jars, and fragments of glass beakers and vessels.'^ 
Linked to this facility was an adjacent cemetery that 
received the bodies of those who had succumbed to 
illness." Ethne Barnes, who studied the medical patholo- 
gies of the skeletons excavated at this site, concluded: 
^We have alot of sick folk, more than expected in a sample 
this size, and a wide range of diseases, some of them quite 
rare, which would have required constant supportive 
care.” Diseases included malaria, brucellosis (Malta’s 
fever), and thalassemia, a severe, chronic, congenital 
anemia. The presence of thalassemia indicates that indi- 
genous Greeks, in addition to immigrant Western 
European settlers, made use of the medical services 
offered.? This finding is significant, because a Western 
lord ruled over the Corinthia at the time of the facility's 
operation. Were all of the buried Greeks residents of 
Corinth, or did villagers from more remote sites travel to 
the city to obtain medical treatment, a pattern that is 
common in rural Greece even today? 


^^ T. Miller, “Death in a Xenon?” in Realia Byzantina, eds. S. Kotzabassi 
and G. Mavromatis (Berlin, 2009), 191-96. 

^5 The excavations took place between 1989 and 1996. I thank Charles 
Williams for inviting me to participate in the excavation. See 
C. K. Williams, “Frankish Corinth: An Overview,” in Corinth, The 
Centenary: 1896-1996, eds. C. K. Williams and N. Bookidis 
(Princeton, 2003), 423-34 (with collected bibliography). 

© C. K. Williams and O. H. Zervos, “Frankish Corinth,” Hesperia 63 
(1994): 17-22. 

7 C.K. Williams, L. M. Snyder, E. Barnes, and O. H. Zervos, “Frankish 
Corinth: 1997," Hesperia 67 (1998): 238-43. 

8 E. Barnes, "The Dead Do Tell Tales,” in Corinth, The Centenary: 
1896-1996, eds. C. K. Williams and N. Bookidis (Princeton, 2003), 441. 

1 Ibid., 440-41. On thalassemia, see A. Lagia, C. Eliopoulos, and S. 
Manolis, "Thalassemia: Macroscopic and Radiological Study of a 
Case,” International Journal of Osteoarchaeology 17 (2007): 269-85. 
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> a pm = 7 as C» 
m. Dynameron of Nicholas Myrepsos, Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, gr. 2243, fol. 10 v (photo: Bibliothéque Nationale 
de France) 


The availability of medical care in the southern 
Peloponnesos is harder to assess. As far as I am aware, 
there is no information about hospitals or hospices in 
Mystras or Monemvasia,” the two largest population 
centers in the region. We know, however, the names of 
several eminent doctors who practiced in Mystras, 
including Demetrios Pepagomenos, who was the atten- 
dant physician when Cleofa Malatesta, wife of the despot 
Theodore II Palaiologos, died of a massive hemorrhage 
during childbirth." Information about another physician 


2 For Mystras, see T. Miller, “Byzantine Hospitals,” DOP 38 (1984): 57. 

*" On Demetrios Pepagomenos, the 15th-century doctor and author of 
a lexicon on medicinal plants, see S. Lazaris, “La production nouvelle 
en medicine vétérinaire sous les Paléologues et l'oeuvre cynégétique 
de Démétrios Pépagóménos," in Philosophie et sciences à Byzance de 
1204 à 1453: les textes, les doctrines et leur transmission. Actes de la 
table ronde organisée au XXe Congrés international d'Etudes 
Byzantines (Paris, 2001), eds. M. Cacouros and M.-H. Congourdeau 
(Leuven, 2005), 251-56. See also G. Schmalzbauer, "Eine bischer 
Monodie auf Kleope Palaiologina von Demetrios Pepagomenos," JÓB 
20 (1971): 223-40. 


who may be linked to Mystras amplifies the range of 
materials available for study. In 1339, the physician 
Demetrios Chlomos commissioned a copy of the well- 
known thirteenth-century Dynameron of Nicholas 
Myrepsos (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, gr. 2243) from 
a scribe named Kosmas Kamelos, priest and exarch of 
the metropolitan of Athens. Brigitte Mondrain, who has 
studied this and other works from the period, attributes 
the Paris Dynameron to the Peloponnesos.” The stylistic 
affinities to an illustrated Book of Job (Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, gr. 135), long associated with 
Mystras through its scribe,? suggest that Chlomos' 
illustrated Dynameron may have been produced in the 
same city. The lavishly decorated manuscript, which 
contains more than 2,600 medical recipes, was a signifi- 
cant investment for a physician practicing in a small city. 
A physician and staff attending to patients are illustrated 
on folio 10v (Figure 111). At the left is seated the 
physician (labeled o intpdc), who examines the contents 
of a urine flask as a pharmacist moves toward him 
holding out an apothecary box. Under the druggist's 
arm is a book, implicitly a copy of the Dynameron. At 
the far right, a young assistant, armed with long spoons, 
mixes remedies in a basin. At the center of the composi- 
tion are several patients waiting to be diagnosed and 
treated: a man on crutches and a woman who cradles 
her sick child on her lap. The representation provides a 
glimpse into the type of clinic one might expect in a small 
city of the fourteenth century - one that attracted 
patients with a wide variety of complaints and medical 
conditions. 

Very little is known about the kind of medical facil- 
ities available to Late Byzantine rural villagers, but we 
might infer something about the state of health care from 
more recent studies of folk healing in traditional Greek 
settlements. In studying medical treatment in rural 
Crete, Theodoros Riginiotes observed that until recently 
villagers on the island had access to four forms of medical 
care: that given by trained physicians (emtotrjpoveq 
yltatpoi); practical healers (eunsipıixoi Oepansvtéç 


^' B. Mondrain, “Nicolas Myrepse et une collection de manuscrits 
médicaux dans la premiére moitié du XIVe siécle. À propos d'une 
miniature célébre du Parisinus gr. 2245," in I Testi medici greci: 
tradizione e ecdotica, Atti del III convegno internazionale, eds. 
A. Garzya and J. Jouanna (Naples, 1999), 403-18; J. Durand et al., 
eds., Byzance: L'art byzantin dans les collections publiques françaises 
(Paris, 1992), no. 350. 

^ H. Evans, ed., Byzantium: Faith and Power, exh. cat. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (New Haven, 2004), 63 (with collected 
bibliography). 
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or mpaxttkoi); magicians or spell-casters (udyou 
udytooec); and priests and monks.** Byzantines may 
have availed themselves of a similar range of caregivers. 
Trained physicians, it would appear, practiced in cities or 
large populations centers such as Corinth and Mystras. 
Practical healers were more likely available to the 
residents of villages. The female sinner who drank “an 
herbal potion so as not to give birth” may have sought the 
assistance of a practical healer or a village woman famil- 
iar with folk remedies (Figure 66). As suggested in 
Chapter 3, women labeled as “witches” or “spell-casters” 
(pé ytooec) in scenes of the Last Judgment may have been 
involved in some forms of healing (Figure 62). Villagers 
also had access to midwives, usually older village women. 
Byzantine representations of birthing scenes, including 
the Nativity of Christ, regularly include images of mid- 
wives (Figures 65, 67), a topic that has been thoroughly 
researched by Mati Meyer.” 

Moving beyond a consideration of personnel, the 
investigation of medieval and Early Modern therapeutic 
compendia (iatrosophia) offers insights into rural heal- 
ing practices and an understanding of the kinds of 
ailments that plagued an agrarian population. The 
Therapeutics of John the Physician, “a working manual 
designed to serve the basic needs of a practitioner away 
from the cultural centers of the Byzantine world,” was 
composed in the thirteenth century on one of the Greek 
islands, most likely on Cyprus or somewhere in the 
surrounding area.” Barbara Zipser, who analyzed the 
text, focused on London, Wellcome Library ms. 14, a 
vernacular copy of an earlier, high-style work. Judging 
from its wear patterns, the small (14.4 x 10.0 cm) book 
was consulted with some frequency. The recipes for 
medications are simple and reflect materials that were 
at hand - namely honey, salt, water, and local herbs. 
The catalogue of ailments, Zipser notes, indicates that 
the patients were involved in physical labor. "Both ver- 
sions of the Therapeutics," she writes, “have instructions 
for how to treat water-blisters and callouses, along with a 
recipe for ingrown shoe laces. In the latter passage, the 
commentator specifies the text of the original version 


^* T. Riginiotes, ^H petaBaon tnc kotvovíac Tov KpHTiKOd xoproo and 
tr] Aaikrj otv emotnpovikr] tatpiKh,” Aaiky Iatpixy (Rethymnon, 
2003), 511-12. 

^ M. Meyer, An Obscure Portrait: Imaging Women's Reality in 
Byzantine Art (London, 2009), 116-27. 

2° B. Zipser, John the Physician’s Therapeutics: A Medical Handbook in 
Vernacular Greek (Leiden, 2009), 4. 


saying that this happens in patients who have to work 
day and night and do not have the time to take their 
sandals off, which indicates that he actually saw these 
cases in practice, rather than just relying on textual 
sources."" According to the text, the treatment is as 
follows: "On wounds on the feet caused by sandals: 
Burn leather and apply the ash on the wounds. When 
the wounds swell, burn gall nut and apply in the 
wounds." The passage immediately following gives 
advice for those who work with their hands: “On calluses 
on the hands: Grind nigella and apply on the places." 
The manual is also specific about female health concerns - 
namely, infertility, childbirth, and breastfeeding. As we 
have seen in Chapter 3, such issues were of enormous 
concern to village women. “To induce lactation,” the 
text advises, "grind the seed of a chaste tree and let her 
drink with wine. Boil anise root and let her drink. 
Boil the leaves and the root of fennel with wine and 
drink. Grind nigella and let her drink with wine. Rinse 
her frequently with seawater. Grind lead white and 
litharge, mix it with vinegar, water and salt and apply 
to the breasts.""? 

As epitomized by the compendium of John the 
Physician, medieval iatrosophia represent the kind of 
medical care using herbal remedies offered by practical 
healers in the village. While the remedies date back to the 
earliest Byzantine herbal compilations, the introduction 
of specific plants - nuts from the pontikon tree of the 
Morea (Peloponnesos)," for example - demonstrates the 
practical knowledge and understanding of local vegeta- 
tion that informed the composition of manuals indivi- 
dualized for specific populations. 

Iatrosophia used by traditional healers in Greece 
provide further insights into how such books might 
have functioned in the Late Byzantine village. 
Traditional healers saw themselves as the modern mani- 
festations of the anargyroi, the healing saints who did 
not accept compensation for treatment, and this com- 
parison introduces the close connections of practical 
healing and the curative power of prayer.” Although 
John the Physician's compendium does not include 


7 Ibid., 40 

?* Ibid., 100-1. Nigella, which grows in southern Europe and North 
Africa, is widely used even today to treat indigestion. 

2 Ibid., 140-41. 

3° Ibid., 36-37. 

* A. Bibi-Papaspyropoulou, “TIapaðooiak tatpuct otnv HeAortóvvnoo" 
(Ph.D. diss., University of Athens, 1985), 53. 
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references to saints, traditional iatrosophia incorporate 
sacred figures, feast days, and Christian numerology into 
cures. As Patricia Clark notes, “These works came to 
include not merely medical, astrological, magical, and 
religious lore ... but also household and farmyard hints 
and veterinary advice." Clark’s landmark study of the 
iatrosopheion concerns the well-known healer Nikolaos 
Theodorakis (1891-1979), who practiced in the Amari 
Valley in central Crete, the location of a number of 
churches referred to in this volume.? Clark shows how 
botanical cures were woven into a belief system that 
incorporated the holy into everyday healing practices. 
One example illustrates how Theodorakis and other 
practical healers treated a woman who had difficulties 
conceiving a child: 


Take two okas of hazelnuts, crush them with care so as 
not to throw in any shells. The hearts of the nuts give 
to her children so that the woman does not eat 
(them) at all. So then pound the shells fine, take also 
40 broad beans, female, scald them, peel them, pound 
them with the hazelnuts. And the beans, throw them in 
and take from a church green plants (horta) from the 
wall, a handful, and put all of it to boil, that is to say, the 
very fine powder of the hazelnuts and of the broad 
beans with the horta and with 4 okas of pure wine 
and you simmer it until there remains half, and every 
evening have the woman drink a glass and every morn- 
ing, and let her lie with her husband during a forty day 
period. If you take the horta from a male saint, the child 
(will be) male, if you take it from a female saint, 
female.** 


In addition to the symbolic resonance of the number 
40 for Christian worship (the number of days of Lent, 
the days a woman is confined after giving birth, the 
length of mourning), the consumption of plants rooted 
in the masonry of the church allowed the 
infertile woman to ingest the essence of the titular 
saint, who manifested himself or herself in the 
conceived child. 


3 P. A. Clark, “Landscape, Memories, and Medicine: Traditional 
Healing in Amari, Crete," Journal of Modern Greek Studies 20 
(2002): 341. 

? Fora general study of churches in this area, see I. Spatharakis and T. 
Van Essenberg, Byzantine Wall Paintings of Crete, II, Amari 
Province (Leiden, 2012). 

?* p. A. Clark, A Cretan Healer's Handbook in the Byzantine Tradition: 
Text, Translation and Commentary (Farnham, 2011), 52-53. I have 
slightly amended Clark’s translation. 


A number of the cures are linked to holy feasts and 
figures. For a woman to give birth easily (linked earlier in 
this volume to prayers addressed to St. Eleutherios),? 
Theodorakis' compendium stipulates: 


Write letters on a piece of paper and read them three 
times over the woman in childbed and give it to her to 
hold in her hand and she gives birth quickly. In the name 
of the father and of the son and of the holy spirit, when 
our Lord Jesus Christ walked upon the earth, and St. John, 
the fore-runner was questioning him: “Lord, if we find a 
woman not able to give birth, what should we do to heal 
her?” And the Lord said: “take her right hand and speak 
thus: The heavens are opened into the sky, brine is dis- 
solved, veins are made to flow; flee every evil because our 
Lord Jesus Christ was born in the month of December in 
the days of Caesar Augustus on the 25th - twenty-fifth — of 
the month. Oh Lazaros, come forth out.”*° 


Anthropologists note that it is often the older female 
members of rural communities who maintain a 
steadfast faith in the ability of certain saints to heal 
specific ailments. My own experience in traditional 
villages confirms this observation: on numerous 
occasions, women in the Mani counseled me to ask 
certain saints for medical assistance or to light candles 
in specific churches; this kind of advice increased sub- 
stantially when I was pregnant. Such beliefs blur the lines 
between religious orthodoxy and superstitious practice. 
Richard and Eva Blum, who conducted interviews 
with villagers and practical healers between 1957 and 
1962, found that older village women in Greece were 
likely to use icons and other relics from the church in 
healing rituals: 


Another aspect of the lore the old women carry is 
religious and supernatural; they will intercede with saints 
and make sure that the icons of St. Kosmas and 
St. Damianos, the healing ones who take no pay, hang in 
the bedroom over the pillow of the sick person; they will 
call the priest to sprinkle the house with holy water on the 
first of the month; they will visit the church and pin the 
silver ex-voto on the icon of St. Paraskeve (St. Friday), 
who is “good for the eyes,” or St. Modhistos, who “helps 
the animals.” It is the old woman in the household who is 
most likely to make a pilgrimage to Tenos to pray to the 
Panaghia for the recovery of her child; and she is the one 
who may take a tiny scraping from the old icon on the wall 


55 Ch. 3, 91. 
3° Clark, A Cretan Healer's Handbook, 132-33. 
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of the little church of the Panagia in Panorio to bring 
home to mix in a healing tea." 


As in traditional villages, churches (through prayers at 
certain shrines, incubation, and the dispensation of 
holy water) and saints provided an important source 
of healing in Late Byzantine settlements. In the words of 
Demetrios Constantelos: ^... the church was consid- 
ered not only as a hospital of the human soul but as a 
depository of healing power for the human body. The 
sick expected medical help but they never forgot to 
invoke a visitation by God, Jesus, and the Theotokos 
or a saint."?? In this use of the church, villagers did not 
differ substantially from their urban counterparts, who 
were able to visit well-known healing shrines and to 
obtain curative waters from miraculous springs.” But 
the omnipresence of healing saints in village churches 
suggests the powerful and direct connection between 
rural supplicants and familiar saints who were known to 
address certain ailments. If nothing else, the saints gave 
the villagers hope. 

Ethnographers have signaled the critical role of faith in 
healing. In faith-based healing, the village priest played an 
enormous role, both in leading prayers directed at effect- 
ing cures and also in marshaling the faith of the afflicted. 
In studying the role of the priest in healing in traditional 
villages, Richard and Eva Blum have commented on the 
"healing power" of the ordained: 


At the simplest level they include expressions of intent, 
the direction of wish and power expressed through 
concentration or elaborated in words or prayer. These 
may be formalized in the reading of written prayers or 
exorcisms which can be found in books; for example, 
a specific blessing (efchi) is read over a person who has a 
headache; another is read for a stomachache, and so on. 
Expressions of intent may be augmented by rituals that 
bring additional power into play. These rituals include 
burning incense, making the sign of the cross with con- 
centrated olive oil, holding icons, sprinkling holy water, 
invoking formularies in liturgy, which may bring several 


Y R. Blum and E. Blum, Health and Healing in Rural Greece (Stanford, 
1965), 169. 

3 Constantelos, Byzantine Philanthropy, 119. 

? Among the most important of these shrines was the Kosmidion in 
Constantinople, dedicated to the Holy Anargyroi, which was 
enlarged by the emperor Michael IV in the uth century. See Janin, 
R. La géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin, I: Le siége de 
Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique, III: Les églises et les 
monastères (Paris, 1969), 285-89. 


priests together in joint endeavor, and holding special 
services in the house of the ill or in a church. Further 
power can be sought by appealing to God, the saints, or 
the Panaghia to intervene directly. Such intervention is 
presumably invited in any priestly endeavor, but the 
strength of the intervention of deities is related to 
the frequency of the use of their names during the ritual, 
the number of persons petitioning and the intensity with 
which they are petitioning.*® 


In Byzantine ecclesiastical decoration, a focus on health 
and healing is seen in three areas: the dedication of the 
church, the inclusion of healing miracles, and the represen- 
tation of individual saints known for their medical powers. 
In the villages of Pharaklo in Epidauros Limera and Kitta in 
the Mani, the dedication of churches to St. Therapon wit- 
nesses the veneration of a saint linked to healing through the 
literal understanding of his name.^ At least three churches 
in Lakonia are dedicated to St. Panteleimon.* Others are 
named for Cosmas and Damian, the Holy Anargyroi.? 

Representations of Christ's ministry decorate the vaults 
of many larger churches. In St. Michael the Archangel in 
Ano Boularioi, Mani, the vault of the prothesis chamber 
(the north chamber of the sanctuary) is covered with 
large scenes of Christ Healing the Man Born Blind and 
the Woman with the Bent Back (Figure 112). Christ's min- 
istry continues on the vault of the diakonikon (the south 
chamber of the sanctuary) with two representations of the 
Healing of the Paralytic. This emphasis on healing is 
strengthened by the representations of St. Therapon in 
the diakonikon (Figure 113), immediately below the scenes 
of healing, and Sts. Cosmas, Damian, Panteleimon, and 
Hermolaos at the west end of the nave. In small village 
chapels, the restricted amount of wall space prohibits the 
representation of Christ's ministry. In these buildings, the 
emphasis is placed on the depiction of healing saints, 
painted in frontal stance and receptive to prayers. 

The anargyroi and other healing saints are common 
in village churches in response to real concerns about the 
kinds of illnesses listed in the iatrosophia and uncovered 


4° Constantelos, Byzantine Philanthropy, 208. 

*' N. B. Drandakes, N. Gkioles, E. Dore, S. Kalopissi, V. Kepetzi, Ch. 
Constantinide, M. Konstantoudake, and M. Panayotidi, ""Epevva 
otiv Eniðavpo Aumpa,” IIpakr.Apy.Er. (1982): 433-34. For the 
church in Kitta, see N. B. Drandakes, "Xyeótaopa karoAóyou t«v 
toxoypagnuévov — Botavuvoóv Kor petabvlavtivwv 
Aaxwviac,” Aak. Xn. 13 (1996): 229. 

* St. Panteleimon, Velanidia (Epidauros Limera); St. Panteleimon, 
Ano Boularioi (Mani); St. Panteleimon, Kotraphi (Mani). 

® See the discussion of Hagioi Anargyroi, Kepoula, below. 
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through skeletal analysis. Cosmas and Damian, whose 


cult was widespread in Byzantium, appear most 
frequently.** Panteleimon, Hermolaos, Cyrus, and John 
are also represented with some regularity. To these 
popularly represented saints are added, on occasion, Sts. 
Sampson the Xenodochos, Photios, Aniketos, Mokios, 
Thalelaeos, Antipas, and Stylianos, as well as the female 
healing saints Thekla, Photeine, and Anastasia 
Pharmakolytria.” Cosmas, Damian, and Panteleimon 
hold accurately rendered surgical instruments and 
apothecary boxes, and are thus easily recognizable.‘ 
Anastasia Pharmokolytria (“poison curer”), frequently 
depicted in village churches, carries a bottle of antivenom, 
indicating her important role in curing snake and insect 
bites.” The containers are often accurately represented 


44 On the cult of Cosmas and Damian, see L. Deubner, Kosmas and 
Damian. Texte und Einleitung (Leipzig, 1907); A. Festugiére, trans., 
Sainte Thécle, Saints Cóme et Damien, Saints Cyr et Jean (Extraits), 
Saint Georges (Paris, 1971), 83-213; H. Skrobucha, Kosmas und Damian 
(Recklingshausen, 1965). On monumental cycles depicting Sts. Cosmas 
and Damian, see S. Tomekovic¢, “Les repercussions du choix du saint 
patron sur le programme iconographique des églises du 12e siécle en 
Macédoine et dans le Péloponnése,” Zograf 12 (1981): 32-34. 
For a preliminary discussion of medical saints, see Archbishop 
Damianos of Sinai, “The Medical Saints of the Orthodox Church in 
Byzantine Art,” in Material Culture and Well-Being in Byzantium 
(400-1453), eds. M. Grünbart et al. (Vienna, 2007), 41-50. 
For Byzantine medical instruments, see L. J. Bliquez, "Two Lists of 
Surgical Instruments and the State of Surgery in Byzantine Times," 
DOP 38 (1984): 187-204; M. Parani, Reconstructing the Reality of Images: 
Byzantine Material Culture and Religious Iconography (uth-isth 
Centuries) (Leiden, 2003), 204-5. 
* D. Vojvodid, “Kult i ikonografija svete Anastasije Farmakolitrije u 
zemljama vizantijskog kulturrnog kruga," Zograf 21 (1990): 31-40. In 
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12. Healing of the Blind, church of the 
Archangel Michael, Ano Boularioi, Mani 


in the shape and material of medieval glass vessels. 
This can be seen in the saint's representation in St. 
George in Anydri, Crete, where she points to the finely 
etched glass bottle held in her left hand (Figure 114). The 
long-stemmed, globular glass vessel resembles those 
represented in the Paris Dynameron as storage bottles 
for medicine (Figure 111). 

Generally grouped together within the church, the 
number of healing saints represented varies according to 
the available wall space and the needs of the community. 
Eight healing saints are represented in medallions in the 
fourteenth-century church of St. George in the village of 
Vathiako, Crete.” Their placement on the north and 
south walls of the sanctuary leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that issues of health must have been an over- 
riding concern for the founder of the church. In addition 
to the male saints in the sanctuary, female healers are 
represented in the nave, among them Anastasia 
Pharmakolytria. Only two healing saints, Cosmas and 
Damian, are found in the church of St. Zacharias in 
Lagia, Mani (Figure 115). Sited on the east wall of the 
sanctuary directly above the representation of 


discussing representations of glass bottles, Maria Parani notes that St. 
Cyrus also is represented holding a small flask. See “Representations of 
Glass Objects as a Source on Byzantine Glass: How Useful Are They?” 
DOP 59 (2005): 162. 

4 See A. C. Antonaras, “Early Christian and Byzantine Glass Vessels: 
Forms and Uses,” in Byzanz - das Rómerreich im Mittelalter, I, eds. 
F. Daim and J. Drauschke (Mainz, 2001), 418-20. 

^9 I, Spatharakis and T. Van Essenberg, Byzantine Wall Paintings of 
Crete, III, Amari Province (Leiden, 2012), 221-30. 
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113. St. Therapon, Diakonikon, church of the Archangel 
Michael, Ano Boularioi, Mani 


St. Therapon (the bishop at the center of the apse),”° the 
saints form part of a program that emphasizes healing 
through the invocation of specific figures or the recita- 
tion of certain names.” 

Saints could be associated with specific ailments due 
to a literal understanding of their names or aspects of 
their Lives. The female saint Photeine, literally 
"the illuminator," was credited with the ability to cure 
diseases of the eyes, an association that continues to 
the present day. The saint's cult was established by 
the tenth century in Constantinople, where, on August 
20, her feast was celebrated at the church that housed her 
relics. This shrine, located outside the Blachernae Gate, 


? In the Mani, the saint is also represented in St. Nicholas in 
Kambinari near Platsa (Mouriki, The Frescoes of the Church of 
St. Nicholas at Platsa, 51), and in St. Peter, Gardenitsa (N. B. 
Drandakes, BuCavtivéc rowoypagíeg Tí; Méca Mavyc [Athens, 
1995], 271). 

?' N. B. Drandakes, E. Dore, S. Kalopissi, and M. Panagiotidi, ““Epevva 
ott) Mavn,” IIpakr.Apy.Er. (1978): 142-43. 





14. Anastasia Pharmakolytria, church of St. George, Anydri, 
Crete (photo: G. Fousteris) 


and a second site near the Chalkoprateia became centers 
of a healing cult.” The Life of the saint, which has been 
assigned to the eleventh or twelfth century, contains 
numerous accounts of healing miracles.” An examina- 
tion of several of these miracles is instructive for under- 
standing how the petitioner approached the saint, 
whether in Constantinople or in a village church, and 
how she responded. In one case, a man named 
Abraamios, who was afflicted with a severe eye disease, 
had a vision *of a woman who was already elderly and 
aged and quite advanced in years, wearing a garment of 
linen, with a pleasant and charming face. She seemed to 
carry a large candle ..."^^ The saint touched Abraamios' 


5 J, Mateos, Le typicon de la Grande Église. Ms. Sainte-Croix no. 40, Xe 
siecle, I, OCA 165 (Rome, 1962), 378; Janin, La géographie 
ecclésiastique, 515. 

55 A.-M. Talbot, “The Posthumous Miracles of St. Photeine,” AB 112 
(1994): 85-104. 

?* [bid., 90; A.-M. Talbot and A. Kazhdan, “The Byzantine Cult of 
St. Photeine,” in Presence of Byzantium: Studies Presented to Milton 
V. Anastos in Honor of His Eighty-Fifth Birthday (= ByzF 20 [1994]: 
103-12). 
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115. Sts. Cosmas and Damian flanking Christ Emmanuel above apse; St. Therapon at center of apse, church of St. Zacharias, Lagia, Mani 


eyes with the candle and identified herself as “the per- 
fume-bearing martyr Photeine.” In the same Life, the 
saint heals a stonemason named Katakalos, who was 
blinded when molten lead splashed into his eyes: 


Wherefore he [Katakalos] had recourse to the martyrial 
relics of the celebrated and blessed Photeine, who is truly 
<named the giver of light>, and after placing them on his 
eyes at the orthros service, he lay on a pallet, while the 
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holy Bible was being read to the people. And after falling 
asleep, he seemed to see a venerable figure in female 
form who took his hand to lead him to different parts 
of the city, and finally brought him back to this church 
and left him directly opposite the painted holy icon of 
the great martyr. And straightaway he was aroused from 
sleep, and his suffering was eased and his eyesight 
became clear as it was free from the destructive 
cloudiness.” 


As the agent of the cure, the saint appears in Katakalos’ 
dream, a vision that is connected to her painted icon. The 
Life of St. Nikon, one of the most popular Lakonian 
saints,” describes a similar encounter with Photeine. 
Nikon, who had traveled to Crete, fell asleep and had a 
vision: 


He seemed to see a beautiful woman, ordering him to 
rebuild the ruined church as, she says, this was the will of 
the Master of all. When he asked who might be the 
woman ordering these things so authoritatively, she 
said: “Photeine. I am the martyr and servant of Christ. 
And if you do not bring my will to completion, you will 
not leave this island.” And so the saint [Nikon] awoke 
and considered the ambiguity of the sight, whether a 
dream or a vision enlightened by grace. And so having 
rejected what he heard from the vision, he resumed the 
journey. And suddenly he lost the power of sight from 
his eyes and was unable to see.” 


Described in these texts as a “venerable figure” and as 
“a woman who was already elderly ... with a pleasant 
and charming face,” the saint has the appearance and 
status of a wise healer. Her representation in village 
churches, together with other healing saints, signals 
that her curative powers were well known in rural com- 
munities. This seems to be the case particularly in Crete, 
where Photeine is often grouped with healing saints in 
painted programs.” Her representation in St. John the 


5 Talbot, “Posthumous Miracles,” 97. 


5*5 N. B. Drandakes “Eixovoypagia tod ‘Ociov Nixwvos,” 
IIeAonovvnoiaká 5 (1962): 306-19. 

The Life of Saint Nikon: Text, Translation and Commentary, trans. 
D. Sullivan (Brookline, MA, 1987), 88-89. 

The numerous representations include: St. Nicholas, Elenes 
(ca. 1300); Panagia, Thronos (ca. 1300); Panagia Messochoritissa in 
Males (early 14th-century layer); St. Paul in Ayios Ioannis (1303-4); 
Panagia, Drymiskos (1317-18); St. George, Cheliana (1319); Soter, 
Kephali (1319-20); St. John the Baptist, Anogia (ca. 1320); 
St. George, Lytto (Xydas) (1321); St. Nicholas in Maza (1325/26); 
St. Michael the Archangel in Kavalariana (1327/28); St. John 
the Evangelist, Kroustas (1347-48); St. John the Baptist, Kritsa 


57 
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116. St. Photeine, church of St. John the Theologian, Selli, Crete 


Theologian in Selli (1411) is typical (Figure 116). With her 
head covered in a white cloth, the saint raises a cross in 
one hand and extends the other to receive prayers. Here, 
as in many churches, her eyes have been scratched out of 
the plaster. Maria P., an elderly villager, informed me 
that bits of plaster were taken by those with eye problems 
and were mixed into a tea to effect a cure.” 

The written sources indicate that for the faithful in 
medieval Byzantium, the saint was not seen as confined 


(1389-90); Panagia Roustaka (1390-91); St. Athanasios, Kephali 
(1390-91) St. Nicholas, Apostoloi (end of the 14th century); 
St. John the Theologian, Selli (1411); St. John the Baptist, Diskouri 
(ca. 1400); and St. Photeine near the Preveli Monastery (late 
14th/early 15th century). See M. Bourboudakis, K. Gallas, and K. 
Wessel, Byzantinisches Kreta (Munich, 1983), 220, 271, 284, 434-39; 
I. Spatharakis, Byzantine Wall Paintings of Greece, II, Mylopotamos 
Province (Leiden, 2010), 141, 154; idem, Dated Byzantine Wall 
Paintings of Crete (Leiden, 2001), 30, 52, 57, 61, 94, 139, 146, 164, 
220; Spatharakis and Van Essenberg, Amari Province, 9, 10, 35, 37 
38, 51, 211. 
5 Interview with Maria P., 2002. 
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to the painted surface of the wall. According to the Lives 
of Photeine and Nikon, Byzantines imagined that the 
saint could leave the church and wander the streets of 
the city or paths of the countryside. Photeine took 
Katakalos by the hand “to lead him to different parts of 
the city.” Nikon sees the saint outside of a ruined church 
in the Cretan countryside, one that was likely dedicated 
in her name. Placed opposite her, Katakalos implicitly 
recognizes her icon on the church wall. 

The process by which a saint separated himself or 
herself from the physical boundaries of the wall or panel 
to treat the infirm is captured in a short story of 1883 by 
the Greek author Georgios Vizyenos. In the story, a 
young boy describes an evening spent in a darkened 
church with his ailing sister, who had been placed before 
the icon screen in the hopes of a cure: 


I still remember what an impression that first night in the 
church made on my childish imagination. The faint light 
of the lamp in front of the iconostasion (icon screen), 
barely able to illumine it and the steps in front of it, 
rendered the darkness around us even more dubious 
and frightening than if we had been completely in the 
dark. Whenever the flame of a candle flickered, it seemed 
to me that the saint on the icon facing it had begun to 
come to life and was stirring, trying to wrench free of the 
wood and come down onto the pavement, dressed in his 
broad, red robes, with the halo around his head, and with 
those staring eyes in his pale and impassive face.°° 


The story describes the process of incubation - in this 
case, the first of forty nights that the sister slept in the 
church - and the psychological effect that the painted 
community of saints might have on the believer. This 
connection to the figure embodied in the icon was a 
critical component of healing, which required an unwa- 
vering belief in the power of the saint. 

Representations of healing saints in village churches 
are fairly formulaic. In their facial features, garments, 
and attributes these saints do not differ substantially 
from those represented in urban and monastic contexts. 
What is unusual is the frequency and density of their 
representation. Perhaps because of the small size of many 
of the buildings, the healers seem to be omnipresent. In 
addition, in many churches in the Mani healing saints are 
paired with the scene of Christ's Baptism, which is 
removed from its customary place on the church vault 


°° G. Vizyenos, My Mother's Sin and Other Stories, trans. W. F. Wyatt 
(Hanover, 1988), 7. 





117. Baptism and healing saint, church of St. George, Karynia, 
Mani 


and is located, instead, at ground level." Four healing 
saints are named or represented on the south wall of 
Hagioi Anargyroi in Kepoula, immediately above the 
scene of Christ's Baptism. Filling a blind arch, this nar- 
rative scene dominates the church interior (Figure 32). 
Nearby, in the chapel of St. Niketas in Karavas, Mani 
(ca. 1300), images of Cosmas, Damian, Panteleimon, and 
Hermolaos are found on the walls and vault of the 
narthex; Christ's Baptism is represented on the east 
wall of the same chamber.^^ A healing saint holding an 
apothecary box and a surgical instrument is located 
immediately above the scene of Christ's Baptism on the 
south wall of St. George in Karynia (Figure 17). 5 
Similarly, in the chapel of Hagia Sophia in Langada, a 
village in Messenian Mani, the majestic images of 


*' In St. Theodore (Tsopakas), Theodote, the mother of Cosmas and 
Damian, is represented in the soffit of the blind arch containing the 
Baptism. See Drandakes, Butavrivéc voioypaíec, 35. 

** N. Gkioles, *'O vaóc tod Ayiov Nua]ta otov KapaBa Méoa Mavng,” 
Aax.&m. 7 (1983): 154-202. 

55 The church is unpublished. 
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ENS. SEND OO D 
118. Sts. Cosmas and Damian, church of Hagia Sophia, 
Langada, Messenian Mani 


Cosmas and Damian are represented in a blind arch on 
the north wall, confronting the image of the Baptism in a 
blind arch on the south wall (Figures 118, 119).54 Adjacent 
to the healing saints is the image of St. Sozon, linked 
to them through the literal understanding of his name as 
"salvation." There is no question that these architectu- 
rally framed images were purposefully paired across 
the west end of the nave to envelope the faithful who 
entered the church. 

Ritual blessing and distribution of water forged the 
connection between the Baptism and healing. This 
connection is most clearly articulated in the church of 
Sts. Peter and Paul in Kalyvia (Figure 17), where a stone 
basin is embedded in the north wall of the narthex 
adjacent to a niche containing the scene of Christ's 
Baptism (Figure 120). Above the Baptism are 


5* Ch. Konstantinide, “O vaóc tna Ayíac Logias otn Aaykáóa TNG 
"E&o Mávnc," Aak.=7. 6 (1982): 80-123. The paintings have been 
dated on the basis of style to the early 14th century. 

55 N. Coumbaraki-Panselinou, “Ayios Hétpoc KoAvpiov Kovfpapá 
Artucijs,” Aelt.Xp.Apy.Et. 14 (1987-88): 180. A stone vessel that 
came to light during excavation of a 13th-century church at 






119. Baptism, church of Hagia Sophia, Langada, Messenian 
Mani 


represented two prophets, who extend their right hands 
in benediction. In his left hand, Isaiah holds open a scroll 
exhorting the faithful to ^Wash yourselves and be clean. 
Put away the evil of your deeds" (Isaiah 1:16). The text 
clearly refers to spiritual cleansing. The adjacent stone 
basin, which serves as a container for holy water, is one of 
a number that have been identified in church narthexes 
or small chapels. At the base of the representation of the 
Baptism in the church of St. John Potamites in Kokkala, 
Mani - a church connected with the remains of a med- 
ieval village — is a ceramic basin that was used to hold 
holy water (Figure 121).°° Fragments of a stone vessel 
uncovered in excavations of a thirteenth-century church 
near Vasilitsi in Messenia have also been identified as a 


Vasilitsi, Messenia, was identified as a basin for holy water. See N. 
Kontogiannis, “Excavation of a 13th-Century Church near Vasilitsi, 
Southern Messenia,” Hesperia 77 (2008): cat. nos. 15, 18. 

56 Drandakes et al., “Epevva ott) Mavn” (1978): 175-76. The basin is 
too small to be used for baptisms. 
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120. Holy water basin and Baptism, church of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, Kalyvia, Attica 


basin for holy water.” These fonts are modest in size and 
plain in decoration; others like them could have been 
removed from a number of churches or replaced by 
portable, metal basins.^ 

The most significant blessing is the Greater Blessing 
of the Water (megalos agiasmos) that took place once a 
year on the feast of the Theophany (January 6). The water 
that was distributed to the community after this blessing 
was considered precious. The depiction of Christ’s 
Baptism and the physical remains of basins, however, 
should instead be associated with the ritual of the 
Lesser Blessing of the Water (mikros agiasmos), which 
was celebrated on the first day of every month except for 


TN, Kontogiannes, “Excavation of a 13th-Century Church,” cat. nos. 
15, 18. 

55 For more elaborate phiales associated with monasteries, see 
G. Pallis, “Ai®tvec qiáAec kat koAvpprj0pec ue avayAv@o didkoopo 
TNS éon Kat $oxepns PuCavtiviic nepióðov amd tny EAAGSa,” AAT. 
Xp.Apy.-Et. 33 (2012): 119-29. 





121. Baptism, church of St. John Potamites, Kokkala, Mani 


January and September.” Service books (euchologia) 
indicate that this rite took place in the narthex, or in 
other parts of the church, using a phiale or basin. A 
service book of 1027 (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Coislin 213), written for a priest named Strategios who 
served at the church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, 
notes that the ceremony “takes place after the beginning 
of the holy liturgy, the chanting of the antiphons, and 
following the blessing of the waters, the entrance takes 
place and the rest of the holy liturgy follows.””° Inserted 
into the liturgy before the First Entrance of the Gospels, 


59 S. Gerstel, “The Layperson in the Byzantine Church: Rites and 
Reactions,” in A People’s History of Christianity, V, Byzantine 
Christianity, ed. D. Krueger (Minneapolis, 2006), 102-23. See also 
I. Sinkevió “Western Chapels in Middle Byzantine Churches: 
Meaning and Significance,” Starinar 52 (2002): 79-91, which only 
recently came to my attention. 

7° A. Dmitrievskij, Opisanie liturgitseskich rukopisej, IL, Euchologia 
(Hildesheim, 1965), 1051-52. See also J. C. Anderson and J. W. 
Nesbitt, “The Liturgy of the Minor Blessing of the Water according 
to Cod. Paris. Coisl. 213,” in Metaphrastes or Gained in Translation: 
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the service includes prayers to both the Virgin and 
Christ, who heal the body and the soul. A series of 
petitions addresses physical and spiritual healing. The 
short service concludes with intercessory prayers to heal- 
ing saints: Cosmas and Damian, Panteleimon and 
Hermolaos, Cyrus and John. The connection is thus 
directly made between the ritual prayer, the representa- 
tion of healing saints, and the container that held the 
blessed water. Although this service book was used in the 
Byzantine capital in the eleventh century, similar prayers 
are found in service books from the Late Byzantine 
period and from a variety of contexts." Following the 
prayers, according to the rubrics, the priest sprinkles 
water from the “source of healing” onto the faithful and 
blesses them.” These prayers and the selection of specific 
intercessory saints attest to the fervent belief in the power 
of saints and the healing efficacy of the sanctified water. 
The pairing of medical saints and the scene of Christ’s 
Baptism must be read in this context. 

Outside of the church, laity and clergy alike preserved 
holy water for times of sickness, for sanctification, and 
for ritual celebration. Byzantine texts refer to the use of 
holy water not only for medical complaints, but also for 
the protection of animals and crops. The Life of Elias 
Speliotes tells how the rural saint cured a horse by giving 
him a drink from a cup over which he had made the sign 
of the cross; in the Life of David, Symeon, and George, 
a field is rid of locusts when holy water is sprinkled 
over it”? This practice continues in traditional villages, 
where holy water brought home from church is used in a 
variety of ways. Looking at health issues in traditional 
villages, Richard and Eva Blum note: "the priests come to 
the houses of those who ask (and pay) on the first of each 
month for a blessing. The blessing serves to place the 
house, its family, animals, crops, and fortunes, under the 
protection of the church, the saints, and God. It protects 


Essays in Translations in Honour of Robert H. Jordan, ed. M. Mullett, 
Byzantine Texts and Translations 9 (Belfast, 2004), 240-47. 

^ Dmitrievskij, Opisanie, II, 597, 708, 736, 779. 

72 Ibid., 375-76, 410, for service books from Mt. Athos and Sinai of ca. 
1400 and 1426, respectively. 

? For the Life of Elias Speliotes (d. 960), see AASS, September 11, 873A, 
lines 3-11. For the Life of David, Symeon, and George (8th/early oth 
century) see E. Van Den Ghey, ed. "Acta graeca SS. Davidis, 
Symeon et Georgii, Mitylenae in insula Lesbo," AB 18 (1899): 236, 
lines 27-35; D. Domingo-Forasté, trans., "Life of Sts. David, Symeon, 
and George of Lesbos," in Byzantine Defenders of Images: Eight 
Saints’ Lives in English Translation, ed. A.-M. Talbot (Washington, 
DC, 1998), 198-99. 


against any misfortune, particularly against disease, 
injury, and death.””* 

The central role the church played in protecting the 
body and soul of the faithful cannot be disputed. Offering 
a wide variety of saints who were linked to ailments and 
cures through the literal understanding of their names 
and aspects of their Lives, the church reached out to the 
faithful - offering prayers on behalf of the infirm, blessed 
water to wash the soul, and holy men who stood as 
surrogates for physicians. Inevitably, when people 
could not be cured, the church served as a site of repose 
for those who died and a site of remembrance for those 
who mourned them. 


THE SOUL: THE CHURCH AND BURIAL 


The churches at Kepoula and Langada include depictions 
related to physical and spiritual healing. They were also 
sites of burial” In Byzantium, religious observance 
extended beyond the world of the living. The living and 
dead were recalled in the course of liturgical celebration? 
Memorial rites were mandated on prescribed days and on 
anniversaries following the death of members of the com- 
munity. Rites of commemoration during Lent involved 
the faithful in ceremonies that took place within the 
church and also at gravesites.” These moments of ritual 
significance, like those involving the agricultural cycle or 
childbirth, involved villagers in a cycle of ritual celebration 
now focused on the dead. In studying the landscape of 
Methana, a rocky and rural peninsula in the northeast 
Peloponnesos, Hamish Forbes brilliantly summarized 
the movements of modern villagers who live among the 


74 Blum and Blum, Health and Healing in Rural Greece, 176. 


The Kepoula graves were revealed by illegal excavation. For the 
Langada church, see Konstantinide, “O vaóc trc Ayíac Xoqíac otn 
Aaykada,” 80. Recent restoration work in the church undertaken by 
the 26th Ephoreia of Byzantine Antiquities revealed six or seven 
graves inside the church. On the west and north side of the church 
were layers of tombs, with the latest dating to the 1950s and 1960s. 
The lowest layers may date to the Byzantine period. I thank Michalis 
Kappas for sharing the results of the Ephoreia's work with me. 

7$ For the Diptychs of the Dead, see R. F. Taft, A History of the Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom, IV, The Diptychs, OCA 238 (Rome, 1991). On the 
offering for the dead, see idem, A History of the Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom, IL, The Great Entrance, OCA 200 (Rome, 1978), 16-34. 
For the liturgy of the dead, see P. J. Fedwick, "Death and Dying in 
Byzantine Liturgical Traditions," Eastern Churches Review 8 (1976): 
152-61. The author notes (154) that special commemorative services 
for the dead were included “in the Eucharistic liturgy after the 
Epiclesis, on the Meat Fare Saturday (before Lent), and on the 
Saturday before Pentecost." 
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ruins of medieval settlements." Looking at traditional 
villages, Forbes noted the position of cemeteries (and the 
dead) vis-a-vis the villagers (and the living): 


The rest of the landscape was regularly or irregularly 
criss-crossed by humans in their daily, seasonal or 
annual round of essential activities associated with 
making a living and worshipping God and His saints. 
Movement across the landscape was facilitated by the 
networks of paths and mule tracks and, more recently, 
by vehicle roads, which almost always interconnected 
with others (at least conceptually), imparting a strong 
feeling that one was always moving through the land- 
scape. This was the landscape of the living. The existence 
of a boundary wall and the single gate on the cemetery 
emphasized that this was one part of the landscape which 
one did not travel through: it was very much a dead end. 
These facts, and the acceptance that all humans would 
make the one-way journey to the cemetery, sooner or 
later, set this small sector of the landscape apart. While it 
was set within the landscape of the living, it was not 
fully part of it.? 


Many of the churches discussed in this volume, like 
Hagioi Anargyroi at Kepoula, Hagia Sophia in Langada, 
and St. Michael the Archangel in Diporo (Ano 
Boularioi) are on the outskirts of villages, indicating 
that in some communities, an effort was made to divide 
the living and the dead. 

It is well known that Late Byzantine architecture is 
characterized by the proliferation of chambers to house 
the remains of the deceased. This phenomenon has been 
studied principally from the viewpoint of Byzantium's 
urban centers.® In the rural countryside, too, the need to 
bury and remember the dead was a principle motivation 
for church foundation. Burials are found both inside 
churches and surrounding them. 

Burial in the nave appears to have been rare and 
can only be attested through archaeological investiga- 
tion. In the small church of the Transfiguration in 
Metamorphosis (Figure 7), excavations below the floor 
of the nave uncovered a well-built tomb that extended 
from the west end of the church to the base of the dome." 


7 H. Forbes, Meaning and Identity in a Greek Landscape: An 
Archaeological Ethnography (Cambridge, 2007). 

7? [bid., 384. 

89 For a recent study, see V. Marinis, Architecture and Ritual in the 
Churches of Constantinople (New York, 2014). 

& Three additional tombs were discovered below the floor of the 
narthex. See M. Vlazaki, ed., 2000-2010: Azó ro avaokaqikó épyo 


As in many urban and monastic churches, the narthex 
frequently served as a site of burial." In several cases, a 
narthex was added to a preexisting church for this pur- 
pose. In the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century, 
for example, village donors added a narthex to the earlier 
church of the Archangel Michael in Ano Boularioi, Mani 
(Figures 86, 88). Pseudosarcophagi, fronted by carved 
panels, line the north and south walls (Figure 122), and an 
ossuary is located beneath the pavement.** Imagery con- 
nected to the chamber's burial function includes an 
imposing scene of the Last Judgment in the vault and a 
monumental image of the Archangel Michael, protector 
of souls and titular saint of the church, on the wall. In a 
similar fashion, a narthex was added to the Sotera 
Church at Panakton to accommodate tombs built against 
the north and south walls (Figure 3). 

In most rural communities, the deceased were buried 
around the church, either in tombs built up against the 
foundations (at as Psinthos and Panakton) or in graves 
dug into the surrounding soil. The excavated late thir- 
teenth-century church at Vasilitsi, at the end of Cape 
Akritas near Korone in Messenia, is framed by graves 
housing the remains of men, women, and children from 
a nearby settlement (Figure 78).°° The small chapel at 
Polystylon/Abdera in Thrace, was used for commemora- 
tive rites for those buried around it (Figure 55). And 
many other churches discussed in this book were asso- 
ciated with burials: Hagia Triada at Psinthos and 


Twv Egopelov Apyauori|To v (Athens, 2012), 146-48. Increasing num- 
bers of burials within churches are coming to light as floors are 
replaced through restoration work by the Greek archaeological 
service. 

F. Bache, “La fonction funéraire du narthex dans les églises byzan- 
tines du XIIe au XIVe siécle,” Histoire de l'art 7 (1989): 25-33. Textual 
references to the burial of the dead in the narthex are found in 
Symeon of Thessalonike, De sacro ordine sepulture, PG 155, 677D, 
and Leo Allatios, The Newer Temples of the Greeks, trans. A. Cutler 
(University Park, PA, 1969), 7. 

D. Feissel and A. Philippidis-Braat, "Inventaires en vue d'un recueil 
des inscriptions historiques de Byzance, IIL Inscriptions du 
Péloponnése (à l'exception. de Mistra)? TM 9 (1985) 322; 
Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions, 70; Drandakes, Butavrivéc 
Tolyoypaplec, 458-66. 

Y. Saitas, “The Cemeteries of Mani in Mediaeval and Later Periods: 
A First Contribution,” in Sparta and Laconia: From Prehistory to 
Pre-Modern, eds. W. G. Cavanagh, C. Gallou, and M. Georgiadis, 
British School at Athens Studies 16 (Athens, 2009), 371-85. 

An inscription dates the painting to 1274/75. See Drandakes, 
BuCavtivéc towoypagies, 458. 

The medieval name of the site is unknown. For the excavation, 
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see N. D. Kontogiannis, “Excavation of a 13th-Century Church,” 
497-537. 
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122. Sarcophagus, narthex, church of St. Michael the Archangel, Ano Boularioi, Mani 


St. George Bardas near Apolakkia on Rhodes, Panagia 
stes Yiallous on Naxos, St. George in Karynia, Mani, and 
a large number on Crete. These churches provided a 
space for community members to worship, for recording 
their names as donors, and for recalling them after death. 

Rituals surrounding death have not changed signifi- 
cantly from the Late Byzantine period to the present in 
rural villages. News of the death of an individual would 
have circulated quickly, one of many items of informa- 
tion that could be exchanged quickly amongst the villa- 
gers. According to Barrie Machin, who studied a 
traditional mountain village in Crete: 


When someone dies other villagers learn of the event very 
quickly from the shouts and crying of wives, sisters and 
daughters; and women arrive to grieve. Soon after the 
death some women go to get the bier from the church. 
The priest rings the church bells to inform the community. 
The wife (or, in her place, sister, daughter or mother) 
washes the corpse, dresses it in a white winding sheet on 
which she sews a cross. She places a coin in the corpse’s 


mouth and binds the jaw to prevent the devil’s entry and 
the premature escape of the soul. The corpse is placed on 
the bier in front of a wooden bench in the main living 
room. Women relatives and female friends sit with the 
corpse overnight, singing dirges (moiroloyia). The few 
men who call at the house on the day of the death are 
close relatives and friends, but usually men do not attend 
the corpse until the day after the main wake." 


Byzantine sources indicate that a funeral procession 
brought the remains of the deceased from the house to 
the church; the body was placed in the narthex beneath the 
Last Judgment and in the company of standing saints." 
While the body was laid out, the grave had to 


*7 B. Machin, “St. George and the Virgin: Cultural Codes, Religion and 
Attitudes to the Body in a Cretan Mountain Village,” Social Analysis 
14 (1983): 119. 

88 R, de Meester, Studi di Rito Bizantino alla luce della Teologia, del 
Diritto Ecclesiastico, della Storia, dell'Arte e dell'Archeologia, vol. II 
(Rome, 1930), 84; J. Goar, Euchologion sive Rituale Graecorum (Graz, 
1960), 4515; V. Bruni, I funerali di un sacerdote nel rito bizantino 
(Jerusalem, 1972), 103. 
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be prepared. If a family tomb was to be reused, the old 
bones, now whitened and brittle with age, had to be 
moved to the side to make way for the corpse. 
The long bones of the family members were often laid 
over the body, embracing and protecting the newly 
deceased. After anointing the dead, the containers 
used in the rite were smashed or placed in the grave, 
and the tomb lid was closed. The grave would only have 
been opened to exhume fleshless bones for placement in 
an ossuary or to move them in order to inter another 
member of the family. 

These rituals are borne out by excavated evidence. 
At Panakton, as discussed in previous chapters, one of 
the excavated narthex tombs provides critical informa- 
tion about burial customs in this rural village. The last to 
be buried, a woman, was placed in the grave with her 
hands crossed over her torso; she was covered with the 
long bones from the arms and legs of the male family 
members who had preceded her in death (Figure 53). 
A coin was placed in the tomb; its discovery under the 
rib cage of the woman indicates that it was intentionally 
inserted into the grave, probably on her chest to accom- 
pany the soul to the afterlife. The tomb also provides 
information about commemorative rituals. Fragments of 
glass were found in the grave; these belonged to lamps 
that were suspended above or placed on the stone lid 
during commemorative prayers. Pieces of a glazed bowl 
that had been used in the ritual commemoration were 
also found scattered on the floor, but inside the sealed 
grave as well. These fragments demonstrate that the 
deceased was anointed and that the bowl was smashed.^? 
Examining the shattered pieces of vessels found in 
the thirteenth-century graveyard at Ancient Corinth, 
the excavators similarly concluded that “containers may 
have been purposely broken during a burial rite and then 
thrown on to the ground around the shaft."?^ 

This practice, witnessed through archaeological finds 
at Panakton and further attested in Corinth and else- 
where in Greece,” was the subject of a study in 1893 by 
N. G. Polites. Looking at customs surrounding burial, 
primarily in the Peloponnesos, Polites commented: 


89 Gerstel et al., “A Late Medieval Settlement,” 188. 

°° Williams et al., “Frankish Corinth: 1997,” 241. 

?' See the discussion in N. Poulou-Papadimitriou, E. Tzavella, and 
J. Ott, “Burial Practices in Byzantine Greece: Archaeological 
Evidence and Methodological Problems for Its Interpretation,” 
in Rome, Constantinople and Newly-Converted Europe, eds. 
M. Salamon et al. (Kraków, 2012), 413. 


The present Greek custom is to break clay vessels upon 
the grave, and also, as the remains pass [by], in front of 
the dead man's house. Sometimes the same thing goes on 
along the whole road followed by the funeral. Nearly 
everywhere in Greece the instant the dead is lowered 
into the grave the officiating priest, while pronouncing 
the words, “Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt 
return," pours water upon the grave from a vessel spe- 
cially brought for the rite. This done the vessel is 
instantly broken while the priest flings with it upon the 
grave a handful of earth. The mourners and bystanders 
at the funeral all deem it their religious duty to throw 
earth upon the dead, saying "May God forgive him 
(or her) ... It is noteworthy that this religious rite, 
which no Greek priest would think of omitting, has 
never received the sanction of the Church and is nowhere 
mentioned or provided for in the funeral service?" 


The involvement of women in the preparation, mourn- 
ing, and commemoration of the dead - a practice known 
from ancient times - continued in Byzantium.” From 
the moment of death, but especially at the moment of 
burial, women comprised the chief mourners in an ela- 
borate ritual of sustained grieving and lamentation. In 
theart of Late Byzantium, the inclusion oflarge groups of 
actively grieving women in the scene of the Lamentation 
has been taken as a reflection of actual mourning 
practices in the Late Byzantine period.?* I have suggested 
in a previous publication that the representation of 
female saints in many churches was linked to the active 
role that women played in rituals of mourning.” Female 
saints, for example, are often represented in the soffits of 
arches that cover arcosolia, niches that housed tombs. In 
those locations, hovering over the dead, they may have 
served as painted surrogates for mourning women. 


?* N. G. Polites, “On the Breaking of Vessels as a Funeral Rite in 
Modern Greece," trans. L. Dyer, Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute (1893): 30-31. 

Margaret Alexiou cites frequent condemnations by church officials 
as evidence that ritual lamentation was widespread in early 
Byzantium. M. Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition 
(New York, 1974), 27-28. 

This connection was made by Henry Maguire in a paper entitled, 
"Women Mourners in Byzantine Art, Literature, and Society" deliv- 
ered at the International Congress of Byzantine Studies in Moscow in 
1991. For the inclusion of mourning women in the scene of the 
Lamentation, see also I. Spatharakis, "The Influence of the Lithos in 
the Development of the Iconography of the Threnos,” in Byzantine 
East, Latin West: Art-Historical Studies in Honor of Kurt Weitzmann, 
ed. D. Mouriki (Princeton, 1995), 435-41, with collected bibliography. 
S. Gerstel, “Painted Sources for Female Piety in Medieval 
Byzantium,” DOP 52 (1998), 89-111. 
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The gender-based organization of the rite has been of 
particular interest to ethnographers. Writing about death 
and burial in traditional villages in the Mani, Nadia 
Serematakis has noted: 


From the laying out of the corpse, through the burial 
ceremony, and years later at the exhumation of the 
bones, women remain in close physical contact with the 
corpse and its remains - entities that men refrain from 
coming into close contact with. The corpse is caressed 
and kissed by the women in ceremonies of ritual greeting 
as they enter the house of the dead where the mourning 
will take place. Through the order of mourning song 
performance, and in the intensity of their cathartic ges- 
tures such as the pulling out of hair and self inflicted 
wounds, women signify their proximity to the dead and 
their intimacy with the domain of Death.?^ 


Similarly, looking at traditional villages in Crete, Barrie 
Machin has observed that: 


While singing moiroloyia women tear out their hair, 
lacerate their cheeks, beat their breasts, and they often 
hyperventilate and fall unconscious. If the deceased is very 
young, women may cut off their long plaits. ... Over the 
24 hours women become hoarse from weeping and sing- 
ing. Dirges are said to aid the transport ofthe soul, and the 
dissolution ofthe body, and the separation and transfer of 
the social personality to the supernatural world. In these 
songs women communicate with spirits of the nether 
world, whose help is required for the rite of passage to 
succeed. Women also lament other dead relatives and 
often ask a corpse to take messages to them in the under- 
world. Women guard the body all night to prevent the 
possession of the corpse and its transformation into a 
katahanadha or ghost, because they think the devil can 
possess a corpse while the flesh remains.” 


96 C. Nadia Serematakis, “Women and Death. Cultural Power and Ritual 
Process in Inner Mani," Canadian Woman Studies 8 (1987): 109. See 
also eadem, The Last Word. Women, Death, and Divination in Inner 
Mani (Chicago, 1991); eadem, “The Eye of the Other: Watching Death 
in Rural Greece," Journal of Modern Hellenism 1 (1984): 1-72; A. 
Caraveli, "The Bitter Wounding. The Lament as Social Protest in 
Rural Greece," in Gender and Power in Rural Greece, ed. J. Dubisch 
(Princeton, 1986), 169-94; L. Danforth, The Death Rituals of Rural 
Greece (Princeton, 1982); Alexiou, The Ritual Lament. 

97 Machin, “St. George and the Virgin,” 119. 


The description of such rites cannot fully capture the 
sound of the lament - a raw keening that is only punctu- 
ated as the mourner takes in deep, replenishing breaths. 
This wild lament, often invoking the names of the Virgin 
and saints, is the opposite of the ordered, carefully orche- 
strated process of mourning that was formalized in priest- 
led commemorative services held in the church, and 
witnessed by the staring eyes of the represented saints.?? 

As the site of transformation and as the focus of 
rituals concerned with birth and burial, the church was 
a place shared by the living and the dead, collecting 
generations within and around a space devoted to 
prayer. But the church was also a site of commemora- 
tion and an archive of family memory. The church's 
accommodation of rituals concerned with healing and 
those concerned with death should not surprise us. The 
moment of transition honored by the construction of 
the church of St. Nicholas at Phountoukli, a moment 
when young lives were both celebrated and commemo- 
rated, is a reminder of the fragility of the body in the 
rural village. It is no wonder, then, that so many villa- 
gers had themselves memorialized on the walls of small 
churches. Exhortations to “Remember me,” inscribed 
next to painted supplicants, refers equally to the process 
of memory as it does to the recitation of commemora- 
tive prayers (Figure 50, 60, 109). Captured in the fullness 
of life, the villagers were all too aware of death. For in 
entering the small churches, they also often stepped 
over the graves of relatives. The representation 
and naming of the same figures on the church wall, 
protected by the wings of the Archangel Michael and 
the prayers of a host of other saints, must have 
provided comfort, and also assurance that the soul, 
once separated from the body, still lived under divine 
protection. 


95 For rituals associated with death and the commemoration of the 


deceased, see Ph. Koukoules, *Butavrivàv vekpukà £o," Ez.Er. 
Bv(.Em. 16 (1940): 3-80; J. Kyriakakis, “Byzantine Burial Customs: 
Care of the Deceased from Death to Prothesis," GOTR 19 (1974): 
37-72; D. Abrahamse, "Rituals of Death in the Middle Byzantine 
Period," GOTR 29 (1984): 125-34; E. Velkovska, "Funeral Rites 
According to the Byzantine Liturgical Sources," DOP 55 (2001): 
21-51. 
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In 1965, the anthropologists Richard and Eva Blum 
observed that "rural life styles are not fashioned anew 
each generation, but rather that the generations follow 
the tradition-rooted schemes dictated by the natural 
environment, history, culture, and structure ofthe psyche. 
What was past not only has shaped the present but may 
be the present; a full understanding of what is requires 
knowledge of what was." The belief in the unchanging 
nature of village culture is not unique to the study of rural 
Greece, of course, but has marked the research of scholars 
in a number of disciplines, particularly in the field of 
peasant studies. Needless to say, it would be naive to 
think that the rural Greek village has not changed at all 
in the centuries that have passed since the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. Farmwork has been facilitated by 
the use of mechanized tools and trucks; children, now 
enrolled in schools, leave the village to attend universities, 
and trained physicians work out of clinics in rural areas. 
Pre- and postnatal care is readily available to village 
mothers. Yet, in its fundamental structuring (both physi- 
cal and familial) and in its belief systems, many aspects of 
village life are still deeply rooted in Byzantine foundations. 
This volume has aimed to investigate this structuring. 

In introducing a variety of ethnographic sources, this 
book has demonstrated that the study of the people 
and features of traditional villages can help frame ques- 
tions about late medieval settlements in Greece. The 
rural areas discussed in this volume also form the 
research foci of many anthropologists - both Greek and 


| R. Blum and E. Blum, Health and Healing in Rural Greece (Stanford, 
1965), 2. 

* See, for example, R. Redfield, Peasant Society and Culture (Chicago, 
1956). 
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non-Greek. Scholars interested in ritual lament have 
studied the Mani, a study on traditional healing has 
focused on Amari (Crete), and those interested in shep- 
herding have looked closely at Philoti (Naxos). However, 
in ethnographic studies, whether of health or rituals, the 
Byzantine village has been strangely absent. Due to the 
inaccessibility of the material, anthropologists have fre- 
quently looked to the ancient past to explain traditional 
practices. This volume provides the middle ground for 
the diachronic study of village life. 

Moving beyond studies of the near present, the 
investigation of medieval populations requires an 
understanding of a wide variety of sources from their 
own time - from legal texts to monumental images, 
from fragments of pottery to skeletal remains. More 
than one hundred Late Byzantine villages are discussed 
in this volume, and many others are cited in the foot- 
notes (see Maps for locations). Although this number 
may seem substantial, it represents only a small part of 
what is preserved. It would be impossible, in a study 
that seeks to paint a broad picture of a culture, to 
include every medieval village or, indeed, every village 
church. The focus on southern Greece and on several 
Greek islands emerges from the availability of sources - 
both archaeological and art historical. As indicated by 
the material cited in Chapter 1, survey archaeologists 
have concentrated intensively on the Peloponnesos and 
Boeotia. Long-standing and well-published excavations 
in these areas continue to add information to the study 
of the Late Byzantine village through the examination of 
their medieval strata. Even so, a large number of sites 
identified through rescue excavations still need to be 
incorporated into a broader study of village 
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archaeology.’ As in mainland Greece, historical and 
archaeological interest in the late medieval villages of 
Crete has given rise to a number of important studies, 
which frequently identify the physical remains of 
villages.* While archaeological interest in the island’s 
history has focused primarily on Bronze Age sites, 
medieval strata, properly interpreted, expand our 
knowledge of village life on the island.’ Increasingly, a 
new generation of archaeologists is turning to the inves- 
tigation of the village in Greece. The opportunity to 
examine these modest settlements through combined 
archaeological and art historical perspectives will move 
the discussion forward.’ 

Despite the increasing importance of archaeological 
investigations of the village, the hundreds of village 
churches preserved in Lakonia, Crete, and elsewhere in 
Greece constitute the best sources for the study of rural 
life. Greek scholars have worked tirelessly to preserve the 
buildings and to restore their paintings." Many churches 
still remain unpublished, however, and buildings isolated 
in the countryside are in jeopardy. The recent removal 
of medieval carvings from the south window of Sts. 
Theodore in Ano Poula and the illicit excavation sur- 
rounding Hagioi Anargyroi in Kepoula are telling 


See, for example, the important study of skeletal remains found at 
excavations at Thebes and at an agrarian settlement in Boeotia that 
was brought to light during highway construction: P. Tsitsaroli, 
"Pratiques funéraires en Gréce central à la période byzantine: 
Analyse à partir des données archéologiques et biologiques" (Ph.D. 
diss., Université de Paris, 2006). 

See, for example, D. Tsougarakis, “Tlapatnproets otov yapaktrjpa 
tov otkicpov TNG BuGavrivri; Kprreno;" IHerpaypuéva 60v At£0voUq 
KpntoAoyiov Xvveópiov, II (Chania, 1991), 591-619; I. Phantakes, 
“Ot ouctopoi tns Kphtng Kata tny B’ BuCavtivy nepioðo” (MA thesis, 
University of Rethymnon, 2001). 

See, for example, B. J. Hayden and M. Tsipopoulou, “The Priniatikos 
Pyrgos Project: Preliminary Report on the Rescue Excavation of 
2005-2006,” Hesperia 81 (2012): 556-60, for Byzantine remains, 
including small-scale metalworking industry. 

F. Kondyli, “Meeting the Locals: Peasant Families in Thirteenth- 
Century Lemnos,” in Liquid and Multiple: Individuals and 
Identities in the Thirteenth-Century Aegean, eds. G. Saint-Guillain 
and D. Stathakopoulos (Paris, 2012), 85-90. 

See, for example, J. Crow, S. Turner, and A. K. Vionis, 
“Characterizing the Historic Landscapes of Naxos,” JMA 24 (2011): 
111-37. 

This volume repeatedly cites the work of Nikolaos Drandakes, who 
introduced the churches of the Mani and many churches of Lakonia 
to the scholarly world through his own publications and those of his 
students. The works of Giuseppe Gerola and Constantine 
Lassithiotakes remain fundamental to the study of churches on 
Crete, although an increasing number of monographic studies is 
expanding our understanding of the island's village churches. 


examples of the kind of destruction that robs commu- 
nities of their history. Moving beyond the publication of 
individual churches, this volume examines buildings as 
part of a sacred network that placed the landscape and 
those who populated the landscape under divine 
protection. 

In dividing the volume into chapters focused on 
individual components of the village — its shape, its 
people, health and ritual practices - I have tried to let 
the material speak for itself. As indicated by this 
study, Late Byzantine villagers left ample information 
for the study of individuals and communities. Rather 
than romanticizing the Byzantine villager, however, 
this volume reveals the difficulties of rural life. 
Although skeletal analysis indicates that some villa- 
gers were well nourished and died a natural death, 
others show markers of disease, traumatic injury, and 
malnourishment. The traces of muscular strain that 
appear in nearly every male and female skeleton 
highlight the physical demands of daily life. Analysis 
of female skeletons indicates the real hazards of 
maternal labor. The archaeological discovery of the 
fine bones of embryos still lodged in the pelvises of 
deceased mothers casts a harsh light on the dangers 
of childbirth. Traces of work-related deterioration 
appear in surprising sources - the worn finger 
bones of a female spinner, the grooved teeth of a 
leather worker. 

One thread that winds its way through this volume is 
the role of time in the village. The Church calendar 
(both liturgical and festal); astronomical, solar, and 
lunar time; the agricultural and seasonal cycle; and the 
human life span of birth and death intersect in ways that 
were critical to the village. Rather than separating them, 
this volume presents these strands as interwoven, often 
in complex ways. Thus, the solstices are linked with 
certain church feasts, sowing and harvest with certain 
saints, birth and death with certain village locations. 
The mention of a calendar year and the solar and 
lunar date in a single church reveals that for the 
Byzantines these cycles were also interconnected. 
Stepping into a rural church meant passing into another 
time. 

More than a mere agglomeration of stone houses, the 
village becomes the site of ritual order and ritual subver- 
sion. Families are united in festal celebration; in the 
Mani, in particular, small chapels manifest hope for the 
continuation of the family line and the protection of 
generations of the deceased. At the same time, families 
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are fractured by the intimacy of the village setting - 
houses are constructed next to one another and neigh- 
bors are aware of each other’s movements. Gossip and 
promiscuity, as in modern society, threaten order and 
break family bonds. Life and death were bound together, 
as the same family churches that housed rites for 
the living also housed generations of the dead. The inter- 
woven world of the present and that of the past is 
manifested in nomenclature, where names - and even 
nicknames - passed through generations, irrevocably 
binding individuals to the sacred and the sacred to 
individuals. 

The village as presented in this volume is alive with 
people and noise. Children and animals run through the 
paths connecting houses. Women chatter inside and 
outside the church, croon to their children, and cry 
over the dead. Their voices - pitched in gossip, soft in 
lullaby, and shrill in lament - reflect their varying roles in 
local society. The sonorous chant of the priest echoes 
inside the church, over the threshing floor, and across the 
fields. Men goad their oxen, grunt with the lifting of 
heavy vessels, and represent their families before tax 
assessors. The bells of sheep and goats, carrying within 
them the blessing of agricultural saints, manifest the 
wealth of their owners. 

These actions all take place under the watchful eyes of 
saints, solemnly represented in the church interior and 
frequently depicted on the exterior wall over the portal. 
The intimate space of the church brought the faithful 
into direct contemplation of the saint, who stood eye to 
eye with the supplicant. The inscription of prayers of 
remembrance and invocations for assistance lettered 
directly onto paintings or even incised into them erased 
the boundary between the villager and the saint. And, 
increasingly in large numbers, villagers are painted next 
to saints, albeit smaller in scale, but nonetheless pressing 
into or overlapping the holy figure. The scraped repre- 
sentations of Mamas and Photeine presented in this book 
indicate that the icons, as the embodiment of the 
depicted saints, possessed power to cure, protect, and 
save. 

At several points in this volume, material from 
Constantinople or  Byzantium's cities (like 
Thessalonike and Veroia) has been introduced to pro- 
vide a contrast to developments in the village. 
Nonetheless, it is difficult to assess the relationship of 
the village to the city. Even in villages under foreign 
tule, Orthodox villagers professed loyalty to the 
Byzantine ruler. Inscriptions in village churches 


include the names of reigning Byzantine emperors, 
indicating that Constantinople, the city identified 
with imperial hegemony, was present in the minds of 
those who worked the land.’ Despite their distance, 
villagers were aware of artistic trends in the capital, 
though this awareness may have been filtered through 
administrative and cultural centers such as Mystras 
and Monemvasia. Monumental painting demonstrates 
that villagers looked beyond the boundaries of the 
settlement, because to some degree church programs 
copied patterns established in Byzantium’s urban cen- 
ters. In rare cases, elite artists were summoned to paint 
village churches - a sign, perhaps, of the patron’s 
wealth, affiliations, or aspirations." More often 
painters - in most cases local villagers - rendered 
church imagery in a style that was identifiably local, 
an artistic koine that was direct in its message. Like 
their urban counterparts, village painters tailored the 
church program to suit local devotional needs. 

In this volume, I have suggested that village painting 
occasionally shows signs of disdain for the elite. The 
representation of Herod and Herodia, dressed as 
Byzantine rulers, among the sinners in the church of St. 
George in Kouvaras, Attica, may be read as a sign of 
otherness (Figure 75). Certain texts also suggest discom- 
fort with those from the capital who circulated in the 
region and the need to label them with terms that sig- 
nified their difference. In “Mazaras’ Journey to Hades,” a 
satirical dialogue composed between January 1414 and 
October 1415, the Peloponnesians are said to call those 
from Constantinople by the disparaging word 
“Orientals” (AvatoAtkovc).” 

It may be easier to determine how those in 
Constantinople, particularly those in elite circles, 
viewed villagers. Ethnographic sources discussed in 
Chapter 3 reveal that traditional villagers also categor- 
ized themselves - comparing themselves to Adam and 
Eve, who were condemned to a life of labor once they 
were cast out of paradise. This analogy may inform our 
reading of a series of eleventh- or twelfth-century ivory 


«c 


? See, for example, V. Foskolou, “In the Reign of the Emperor of 
Rome... ': Donor Inscriptions and Political Ideology in the Time of 
Michael VIII Paleologos,” AeAt.Xp.Apy.Et. 27 (2006): 455-62. 

1 St. George in Nikandri, Mani, for example, presents the unusual 
example of a village church painted by an artist from Mystras. The 
church remains unpublished. 

" Seminar Classics 609, State University of New York at Buffalo, 
Mazaris’ Journey to Hades or Interviews with Dead Men about 
Certain Officials of the Imperial Court (Buffalo, 1975), 86 l. 27. 
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123. The Laborers in the Vineyard, Matthew 20:1-16, Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, gr. 74, f. 39 v (photo: Bibliothèque Nationale 


de France) 


plaques that once decorated the sides of luxury boxes 
produced for clients in Constantinople, clients who 
viewed village life through the distance of an urban 
lens. On these boxes, Adam and Eve are dressed as 
agricultural laborers. They harvest wheat, using the 
same kind of heavy lifting that strained the muscles 
and marked the bones of the villagers whose skeletons 
have been discussed in this volume. 

Other works of the Middle and Late Byzantine 
period demonstrate a keen interest in village life - 
or at least in the tools used in agricultural labor. 
Anthony Bryer and Angeliki Liveri have published a 
series of manuscripts - both secular and religious 
works - that contain images of peasants working in 
the fields, threshing wheat, and pruning vines.? The 


7? A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen 
Elfenbeinskulpturen des X.-XIII. Jahrhunderts, 1 (Berlin, 1930), 67, 
68, 69, 76, 93. 

5 A. Bryer, "Byzantine Agricultural Implements: The Evidence of 
Medieval Illustrations of Hesiod’s "Works and Days,” BSA 81 
(1986): 45-80; idem, “The Means of Agricultural Production: 


most frequently published of the “agricultural 
images,” is a scene of vine pruning in an elaborate 
eleventh-century Gospel Book (Figure 123).'* Bryer 
has commented on the inaccurate representation of 
the farming implements and the plants, suggesting 
that “this particular painter was a better artist than 
vineyard labourer, and misinterpreted his model.”” 
The depiction of the laborers, which has escaped 
comment, however, is equally noteworthy: they are 
dressed in short tunics with embroidered gold (!) 


Muscle and Tools,” in The Economic History of Byzantium, ed. 
A. Laiou (Washington, DC, 2007), 101-13; A. Liveri, “BuCavtiva 
yewpyıká epyaAe(a kat uryavéc," AeAr.Xp. Apx.Er. 21 (2000): 275- 
86. On agricultural implements, see also M. Parani, 
Reconstructing the Reality of Images: Byzantine Material Culture 
and Religious Iconography (11th-15th Centuries) (Leiden, 2003), 
199-202. 

Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, gr. 74, f. 39v. The image accompanies 
Matthew 20:1-16. H. Omont, Bibliotheque nationale, Evangiles avec 
peintures Byzantines du XIe siécle (Paris, 1908), pl. 33. 

^ Bryer, “Byzantine Agricultural Implements,” 50. 
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124. Georgopoulos family ossuary, Piontes, Mani (2014 photo) 


collars and hems. Like the Geoponika, compiled in 
the tenth century for an urban emperor and present- 
ing a clinical account of land cultivation, the ivory 
boxes and the Gospel illustrations comment on rural 
life beyond the protective walls of the capital. The 
representation of vine pruners in red and blue tunics 
embroidered with gold and threshers as biblical fig- 
ures carved in ivory sanitized the harsh realities of 
rural life and erased the differences between those in 
the capital who viewed these images and those in the 
countryside who labored in the fields.” 

An abundance of material survives for the study 
of the Late Byzantine village. The men and women who 
inhabited these modest settlements - the majority of the 
Byzantine population - left a legacy. Unfortunately, this 
legacy has not been fully understood because of a lack 
of written testimony. I argue that other sources supply 


16 Similarly, see J. Alexander, “Labeur and Paresse: Ideological 
Representations of Medieval Peasant Labor,” ArtB 72 (1990): 436-52. 


primary evidence for the study of the Byzantine village. 
Viewed together, written documents, painted testimony, 
archaeological remains, and ethnographic testimony 
repopulate the village and reveal a society that has 
remained, to date, largely invisible. 

When Kanella Georgopoulou lamented that no one 
was interested in the past, she was, of course, referring to 
the past of her community, the village of Piontes. As one 
of the few remaining residents of this small settlement in 
the southern Mani, she was well aware of the dramatic 
changes that the peninsula had undergone during her 
lifetime. The young had abandoned the countryside for 
the city; the old, remaining behind, preserved the mem- 
ories of the past. Following Mrs. Georgopoulou through 
openings (7tóprec) in the crude stone fences dividing the 
landholdings of village families and approaching the 
Byzantine chapel of St. George, it struck me how little 
the landscape had changed since the tenth century when 
the church was first constructed, and the thirteenth cen- 
tury when it received a new layer of decoration. For 
centuries, generations had accessed the building using 
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the same path.” Having walked for an hour under the hot 
sun, we reached the church. Mrs. Georgopoulou crossed 
herself and then sat down on a large stone. She waited 


under an olive tree for me to finish my study of the 
building. 
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For the church, which preserves decoration of the 10th and 13th 
centuries, see N. B. Drandakes, E. Dore, S. Kalopissi, and M. 
Panagiotidi, "Epevva oti) Mavn,” IIpakr.Apy.Er. (1978): 138-39. 
For the condition of the wall paintings, see the Introduction to this 
volume. 

I deeply appreciate the assistance of members of the Georgopoulos 
and Kassis families in helping me locate their family ossuaries in 
Piontes and Paliros and for sharing with me photographs and 
memories of Kyria Kanella. Initially buried in Piontes, the village 
of her birth, the widow’s exhumed bones were taken to Paliros, the 


Kanella Georgopoulou - a wife, a mother, a 


widow, a Maniatissa - died in November 2003 (for 
her ossuary, see Figure 124). May her memory, and 
that of her village, be eternal. 


village to which she had moved as a bride. An empty metal chest, 
labeled "Kanella Georgopoulou," was placed in the family ossuary in 
Piontes by her nephew in order to preserve her memory (Fig. 124). 
Situated next to the chest containing the bones of her father, 
Georgios Georgopoulos, Kanella's memory is recalled with lit can- 
dles and flowers. It was in Piontes where I first met this formidable 
woman, who identified herself as Kanella Georgopoulou. A second 
metal chest, marked “Kanella Kassi,” is located in one of the Kassis 
family ossuaries in Paliros (the ossuary that also contains the bones 
of her husband). Mysteriously, this chest is also empty. 
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of olive tree(s)/grove(s) 2, 4, 7, 13, 27-28, 43, 92, 
103, 138, 143 
of property 2, 7, 51, 122 
of fruit trees 2, 4, 7, 13, 16, 27, 28, 43, 122 
of threshing floors 27, 103, 138 
of vegetable gardens 27 
of villages 4, 13, 51 
of vineyards 1, 2, 4, 4, 6, 7, 13, 28, 47, 50, 59, 
63-64, 122, 138 
of watermills 28 
donkey(s) 12, 56 
donor(s) (see also inscriptions) 4, 6—7, 46, 48, 54, 
70, 101, 116, 141-42, 146 
Agnese the nun 147 
Alexios 83 
Anna Koutene and her son, Epiphanios 48, 66 
Athanasios Voulatas and his wife 86 
collective 14, 15, 16, 25-66, 32, 34, 47, 49, 82, 122, 
129, 132 
Constantine and Constantina Strelitzas 1, 4-6, 
14, 50, 132 
Eirene Sarakdenoudena 101 
Eirene Tsagarina 86 
Elias Cheilas 16, 27 
Elijah 112 
Eustratios (priest; Father Stratis) and his 
brother, Ioras, and his wife 32, 48 
Eustratios Romaios 143 
Euthymios Lekousas 36-37, 103, 140-41 
George, son of Petros, and his wife 69, 86, 92 
George Kalopodi and his wife, Maria 48, 66 
George Kolokithas 110 
Georgios Abramis 112 
Georgios Mazezanes with his wife and child 89, 
120 
Georgios Patzates 119 
Georgios Saklos 112 
Ignatios, bishop of Thermiai (Kythnos) and 
Kea (Tzia) 104 
Ioannis Kontoleon 86 
Ioannes (priest) and his wife 86 
Ioannes Papadopoulos, his son Constantine 
(priest) and his son George (priest) 16, 27 
Ioras (priest) and his son, Elias, and his wife 
Maria 32, 48 
Kalarchos and his wife, Kanakarea 32, 48 
Kale Meledone 83 
Kataphyge Alexaina 51, 70, 77, 101, 148-49 
Kontovaudelas family 32 
Kyr Demetrios Louk . . . 16, 27 
Kyr Georgios Mazezanes 89, 118 
Kyr Manole 147 
Kyr Manouel Eremoioannes, his wife Kale, their 
sons George and John, and their daughters, 
Theotokou and Stamata 2, 7, 110 
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Kyr Niketas 147 
Kyriake (nun) 36-37, 104, 141, 149 
Kyritzas 32, 48 
Laringas Volevas 119 
Leon and his wife 32, 48 
Leontios Apostolopoulos (monk) 16, 27 
Magdalena the nun 147 
Mamas and his wife and child 23, 35 
Michael and Eirene Tamesa 82 
Michael and his wife 32, 48, 86 
Michael (priest) and his wife 32, 48 
Michael the deacon 147 
Michael Karophilatos (priest) 32 
Michael Tamesa and his wife, Eirene 81-82 
Michael Triaketas and his wife, Leonto 111 
Nikephoros 112 
Nikolaos 86 
Nikolaos Bardoanes 110, 151 
Nikolaos Kakomerotos 95, 129-31 
of Church of Panagia Kera (Kritsa) 25 
of Church of St. Demetrios (Makrochori) 81 
of Church of St. George (Anydri) 147 
of Church of St. George (Mina) 83 
of Church of St. John the Baptist (Chrysapha) 
16, 103 
of Church of St. John the Hermit (Ano Phloria) 
2, 6-7 
of Church of St. Nicholas (Maritsa) 15, 26 
of Church of St. Nicholas (Maza) 25 
of Church of St. Paraskeve (Kitiros) 14, 25, 108 
of Church of the Archangel Michael (Doraki) 
25 
of Church of the Archangel Michael 
(Polemitas) 76, 129 
of Church of the Holy Anargyroi (Kepoula) 32, 
47-49, 102 
of Church of the Koimesis (Alikambos) 84, 115 
of Church of the Transfiguration (Pyrgi) 83 
of Church of the Virgin (Kounos) 31, 45-46 
of Church of the Virgin (Sklavopoula) 62, 83 
Pankratios 32 
Pantoleos and his wife, Maria, and their 
children 32, 48 
Photinos Abramis 112 
Tromarches and his wife, Thallo, and their 
children 32, 48 
Vasilios, son of Petros 86 
Doraki (village in Crete) 
Church of the Archangel Michael 25 
Dormition of the Virgin 110, 152 
Drandakes, Nikolaos 35, 131, 143 
Dynameron (see also manuscripts) 111, 154, 158 





Easter (see feast[s]) 
edifying tales 137 
Eirene (Saint) 81 
Eleutherios (Saint) 66, 90-91, 156 
Elias Speliotes, Life of 165 
Elis (region; see Glarentza; Pylos) 12, 39 
Elisabeth the Wonderworker (Saint) 85 
Elisabeth, mother of John the Baptist (Saint) 64, 
65, 85-87 
emperor(s) 
Andronikos II Palaiologos (r. 1282-1328) 27, 122 
Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos (r. 913-59) 
127 


Index 


Isaac II Angelos (r. 1185-1195) 18 
Manuel I Komnenos (r. 1143-1180) 18 
Ennea Pyrgoi (Nine Towers) (see Kalyvia) 
Ephrem the Syrian (Saint) 14 
Epidauros Limera (see Ayios Nikolaos, 
Koulendia, Lyra, Monemvasia, Pharaklo, 
Phoutia, Sorakas, Velanidia) 3 
epigram(s) 45 
Epiphany (see feast) 
epitrachelion (see vestments) 
Eremos (village in Mani) 131 
estate register(s) (see praktika; inventory) 1, 12-13, 
20, 100, 110 
ethnographer(s) 14, 33, 65, 72, 83, 85, 94, 96-98, 
127-28 
ethnography 4, 10, 108, 137, 170, 172 
Euboia (see Makrochori; Pyrgi) 97, 111 
euchologia 114, 123 
Eugenia (nun) 147, 149 
Euphrosyne (Saint) 149 
Eupraxia (Saint) 149 
Eutychios (see painter) 
Eulalia (Saint) 31, 46, 103, 140 
evil 30, 114 
evil eye 96 
Euthymios (Saint) 144, 148 
excavation 
of church(es) 3, 5, 52, 53, 73 75 
of village(s) 3, 7, 15-17 
of settlement(s) 3-4, 8, 110 
of cemetery 55, 73, 106 
exhumation of bones 73, 169 
Exo Nyphi (village in Mani) 14-5, 27, 53 
Church of St. Nicholas 35, 38, 52-54, 56, 69, 92 
exorcism 84, 114, 123 


family 1, 4, 8-9, 12, 31, 35, 37, 39, 65, 73» 77. 79, 81, 83, 
85, 110, 112, 138, 147, 149, 153,171-72 
farmer 3, 58, 105, 117, 118, 120, 129, 145, 150 
Farmer’s Law (vóuoc yeopyikóc) 10, 117, 126 
farming 7, 28, 108, 111 
farmstead 11, 20, 112, 156 
feast day(s) 47, 65-66, 96, 108, 111, 114-15, 118, 120, 
156 
and naming 65, 66, 80, 81 
and superstitions 96 
Easter 65 
Epiphany (Theophany) 123, 164 
Great Lent 143, 155, 156, 165 
Presentation in the Temple 118 
Saturday of Souls 49 
Sunday of Resurrection (Anastasis) 45, 65, 66, 
144 
field(s) (choraphia) 1, 7, 10, 13-14, 16, 18-19, 27-28, 
30, 43, 77, 85, 102-3, 105, 107, 108, 111, 119-20, 
142-43, 147 
fiscal treatise 10 
flask (urine) 154 
Floros (Saint) 28, 41 
folk art 52, 55, 59-60 
folk healing 154-65 
footpath (see path) 
Forbes, Hamish 165 
foreign settlers 3, 19, 153 
fortification(s) 15-16, 20, 21 
Fournier, Jacques, bishop of Pamiers (1318-25) 2 


Francis (Saint) 118 
Frangokastello (castle and settlement in Crete) 92 
Frangoulia (village in Mani) 

Church of the Virgin Phaneromene 129 
Friedl, Ernestine (see also Vasilika) 72, 94 
funeral(s) 167-68 


Gabriel (see archangel) 
Gansevoort Limner 41, 59 
Gardenitsa (village in Mani) 
Church of St. Peter 34, 46, 52-53, 63 
Church of the Savior 97, 133, 135 
Gasparis, Charalambos 122 
gender theory (see theory, gender) 
Geoponika (Byzantine farming manual) 127, 174 
George (Saint) 12 7, 31, 47, 63, 82, 110-11, 118, 121, 133 
Georgopoulou, Kanella 2, 4, 174-75 
Georgopoulou-Verra, Myrto 149 
Geraki (village and kastro in Lakonia) 25, 78, 148 
Church of St. George 123 
Church of St. John Chrysostom 134 
Germanidou, Sophia 120 
Germanos (monk) 143 
Gerola, Giuseppe 146 
gesture(s) 44, 52-53, 58, 68 
Glarentza (Modern Killini, Elis) 12 
glass 18, 40, 88, 153, 158, 168 
Glyka, Euphrosyne 109, 148 
Glykeria (Saint) 85-86 
goat(s) (see animals) 
goblet(s) 19 
Gomatou (village in Macedonia) 131 
Gospel book (see also manuscripts) 4, 8, 133-44 
gossip 3, 65, 69, 73, 96-100, 126, 172 
grain 21, 37-38, 47, 77, 85, 88, 94, 108, 118-19, 120, 
124, 138 
grapes 94, 122, 123, 124 
graves (see Ano Boularioi, Kepoula, Langada, 
Metamorphosis, Nichoria, Panakton, 
Polystylon, Sarakina, Sklavopoula, Vasilitsi) 
around churches 8, 25, 32, 36, 66, 70, 75, 93, 106, 
121, 166 
breaking vessels at 168 
coins in 168 
glass lamps in 168 
looting 8 
pouring water on 168 
shared (common) 8, 70, 77 
family 8, 45, 53, 77, 89, 100, 106, 168 
widows 100, 168 
Great Lavra (see Mount Athos) 58 
Great Lent (see feast[s]) 
Greece 1, 3-4, 9, 10, 12, 14, 17, 20-21, 37, 47, 50, 53, 
76, 77, 84, 107, 114, 148 
Gregory of Nyssa (Saint) 105, 142 
Gregory, Timothy 21 
Grimani census 18 
grindstone (see millstone) 


Hagen, Oskar 58 

Hagioi Anargyroi (Lakonia; see Zoupena) 
Hamilton, Margaret 29 

hamlet (agridion) 10-14, 17, 18 

handiwork 149 

Harmenopoulos, Constantine 117 

Hart, Laurie Kane 108 


harvest 47, 66, 94, 108, 113, 116-17, 119, 120, 171, 173 
hatchet 102 
head of household (see also family) 3, 12, 85, 102, 
130 
healing 49, 66, 90, 151-65 
health 9, 43, 68, 72, 79, 106, 157 
hearth 12, 39, 40, 43 
hegemony 
Byzantine 3, 6, 172 
Venetian 3, 6, 122 
Heraklion Prefecture, Crete (see Ano Archanes, 
Doraki) 
herdsmen (see shepherd[s]) 
hermitage 34, 82, 138-39, 146, 148-49 
Hermolaos (Saint) 32, 47, 157-58, 162, 165 
Herod and Herodia (see also sinner[s]) 75, 102, 172 
hieromonk 
Grimanes 142 
Ioasaph 143 
James 146 
Laurentios 146 
Makarios 143 
Metrophanes 143 
historical geography 11 
Hobhouse, John 39 
Hodegetria (see Virgin) 
Hodegetria Church (see Mystras) 
Hoffman, Susanna 85, 99 
Holy Archangel (landholding in Messenia) 12 
Holy Mountain (see Mt. Athos) 
holy water (see also blessing) 114, 116, 156, 157, 
163-65 
honey 7, 155 
horse(s) 12, 52, 110, 165 
horseshoe 38, 107, 110 
hospital(s) (nosokomeia; xenones) , 153-54, 157 
house(s) (see also Ano Poula, Armatova, Lavda, 
Mystras, Nichoria, Panakton) 1, 2, 6, 7, 10-11, 
15, 17, 20, 22-23, 27, 33, 39, 36-40, 43, 107 
courtyards 38-40 
elongated plan 21, 23, 37-38, 40 
furnishings 37, 39-40 
gendered spaces 27, 37, 40, 95 
orientation 23 
household(s) 4, 18-19, 21, 116-17, 
138, 156 
head of 5 
counted by hearths 12 
husband 5, 8, 81-2, 149-50 
hymns 61-2 


iatrosophia (therapeutic compendia) 153, 154-56 

icon(s) 30, 32, 44-45, 47, 49, 56, 57, 78-79, 82, 87, 
145, 156, 161-62 

illness 30, 84, 89, 110, 113-14, 151-53, 155 

Imperial Statue (Nikephoros Blemmydes) 105 

incubation 157, 162 

infant(s) 91 

infant mortality 73, 76, 92 

infertility 84-86, 87, 155-56 

inheritance 12 

inscription(s) 

dedicatory 2, 7, 26-27, 32, 34-36, 47, 51, 56, 58, 

62, 64, 66—67, 76, 70, 72, 78, 80, 81, 88, 88, 110, 
110, 113, 116, 120, 129, 132, 138, 142-44, 147, 149, 
151 


Index 


differentiated letter forms 2, 6, 32, 47-49, 104, 
105, 141-42 
painted 2, 4, 5-6, 14, 15, 16, 25-27, 32, 32, 34-35, 
37. 47. 47-50, 51, 63-64, 64, 66, 76, 70, 79, 80, 
104, 105, 110, 110, 119, 129, 142-43, 151 
naming agricultural features 2, 4, 4, 6-7, 16, 27, 
47, 63, 64, 66-67, 76, 80, 88, 122, 143 
naming donors 2, 4, 6-9, 14, 15, 16, 19, 23, 25, 27, 
30, 32, 34-37, 46-48, 47, 48, 51, 56, 63-4, 66, 
76, 78, 80, 80-83, 81, 86, 88, 89, 102-3, 103, 104, 
105, 108, 110, 110, 111, 115, 122, 129, 132, 138, 
140-41, 143, 147, 151 
naming foreigners 3 
naming livestock 2, 7, 58, 80, 110 
naming lectors 32, 47-50, 57-58, 129, 138 
naming notaries 32, 36, 47-50 
naming nuns 50, 51, 56, 68, 70-71, 100, 109, 
147-48 
naming painters 2, 6-7, 25, 32, 36, 47-49, 50, 
56-58, 138 
naming paroikoi 4, 27, 58 
naming priests 16, 27, 32, 35, 47-50, 58, 59, 76, 81, 
112, 129, 132-34, 138, 144, 146 
naming sinners 3, 18, 21, 31-2, 33, 45, 51, 62, 61, 
65, 66, 71, 72, 73, 74s 75, 73, 79, 83-85, 88, 
91-92, 93, 95-100, 100, 101, 102, 105, 108-9, 
116-18, 126-27, 135, 137, 155 
naming villages 2, 4, 7, 14, 25-27, 35, 66 
unpublished 14, 27 
eleventh century 23, 35 
thirteenth century 27, 32, 35, 47-49, 104, 133 
fourteenth century 4, 14, 16, 25, 27, 56, 63, 78, 88, 
129, 131, 133 
fifteenth century 2, 7, 15, 25, 32, 51, 57, 70, 78, 134 
votive 19, 20, 30-31, 33, 35-36, 35, 46, 48, 50, 51, 
57-58, 60, 62, 66, 68, 69, 70, 72, 79, 81, 82, 87, 
109, 111, 113, 132-33, 134, 146-47, 169 
intermarriage 14 
inventory 1, 12-13, 51, 58, 72, 102, 110 
Ioannes (priest) 144 
Isaiah (prophet) 164 
Isidore of Chios (Saint) 63 
Italian 
landholders 12 
names 3 
painted sgraffito vessels 20 
Italy 19 
iron blade(s) 107 
iron slag (see also Nichoria, Priniatikos Pyrgos) 
11, 17 
irrigation 124 
ivory boxes 173-74 


Joachim (Saint; father of the Virgin) 86 

John Chrysostom (Saint) 7, 129 

John of Damascus (Saint) 144 

John the Baptist (Saint) 7, 64, 65, 87, 110, 132, 151 
John the Hermit (Saint) 2, 6, 7 

John the Physician 155 

Jones, Levi (1771-1863) 42, 59 

Journey to Hades (see Mazaras) 


Kakodiki (village in Crete) 60, 82, 96, 131-32, 149 
Church of the Archangel Michael 136 
Church of the Virgin 60 
Church of St. Isidore 115 
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Kakomachi (village in Mani) 
Church of St. Nicholas 98, 134 
Kakomerotos, Nikolaos (priest and 
prosmonarios) 95, 129-31 
kalamarin (pen case and inkpot) 33, 51 
Kalamos (village in Crete) 
Church of St. John 146 
Kamelos, Kosmas (priest; Exarch of Metropolitan 
of Athens) 154 
Kale (female name) 82 
Kalozoes, Dionysios (monk) 20, 30, 143 
Kalozoes, Sophronios (monk) 20, 143 
kalderimi(a) (cobblestone paths; paved paths) 11, 
13, 19-20, 24-25, 25, 120 
Kalianeika (settlement in Messenian Mani) 
church of St. Nicholas 13, 24 
kalderimi 13, 24 
Kallierges, George (see painter; Veroia) 
Kallinike (nun) 147 
Kallinike (Saint) 147, 149 
Kallion (Kalliopolis) (see Veloukovo) 
Kalliope (Saint) 83 
Kalliopolis (Kallion) (see Veloukovo) 
Kallirache (village in Thasos) 
Church of the Savior 132 
Kalozoes, Dionysios (monk; supplicant) (see also 
portrait[s]) 20, 30 
kalyvia (seasonal habitations) 14 
Kalyvia (Attica) 
Agricultural fields 28, 105 
Church of Sts. Peter and Paul 17, 18, 28, 28, 41, 
77; 103, 105, 123, 163 
Church of the Virgin Mesosporitissa 105, 118 
Proximity to quarries 41 
Kalyvites, John (Saint) 142, 148 
Kambinari (see Platsa) 
Kandanos (village in Crete) 112 
Church of St. Mamas 112 
Karali, Lilian 106 
Karavas (village in Mani) 112, 140 
Church of St. Mamas 112-13 
Church of St. Niketas 162 
Kardaki (village in Crete) 
Church of the Archangel Michael 122 
Kardulias, Nick 21 
Karophilatos, Michael (priest) 32 
Karpathos (island) 113 
Karydi (village in Crete) 
Church of the Virgin 95 
Karynia (village in Mani) 14, 27, 131 
Church of St. George 27, 44, 56, 62, 117, 162, 166 
Karyoupolis (excavated settlement in Mani) 17 
Kastania (village in Messenian Mani) 
Church of St. John the Baptist 64, 65, 87, 88, 120 
Church of St. Nicholas Trikambanos 63 
threshing floors 119-20 
kastron/kastra (fortified settlement) 15, 16, 20, 23, 
33, 34, 36-37, 40, 139 
Kataphyge (nun) 147, 149 
Katsaphados, Panagiotes 33, 37, 56, 141 
katholikon (katholika), 62, 106, 142-45 
Katzoupites family 129 
keep 16, 21 
Kenna, Margaret 86 
Kephalonia (island) 
Praktikon of 1264 12, 147 
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Kepoula (village in Mani) (see also Ano Poula) 22, 
33» 37. 47. 52, 103, 138 
Church of Hagioi Anargyroi 22, 24, 32, 33-36, 
47-49, 50, 52, 56, 102, 131, 133, 138, 162, 165, 171 
Church of St. Niketas 23, 34-35, 37, 113 
Church of the Panagia 34 
Killini (see Glarentza) 
kinship 1, 72-73 
Kitiros (village in Crete) 25 
Church of St. Paraskeve 14, 25, 79, 91, 108-9, 117, 
126 
Kitta (village in Mani) 138, 157 
Church of St. George 27, 47, 56, 62-63, 122 
kladeuterion (pruning knife) 121-22 
Klados, Georgios 134 
Klenia (village in Corinthia) 142 
Church of St. Nicholas 105, 142-43, 
Church of St. Nicholas (formerly St. 
Panteleimon) 143 
knife blades 38, 107 
Kokkala (settlement in Mani) 
Church ofSt. John the Baptist Potamites 87, 121, 
163 
Kokomerotos, Nikolaos (see also portrait) 95, 129 
Komitades (village in Crete) 146 
Church of St. George 146 
Konstantinianos, George (painter) (see also 
Karynia; Polemitas; painter) 
Kontoleos, Christophoros (priest; chartophylax) 
134 
Kontovaudelas (Cretan family) 32 
Kos (island) 113 
Kosmina (kastro in Messenia) 130 
Koulendia (village in Epidauros Limera) 122 
Kouloumi (village in Mani) 131 
Kouneni (village in Crete) (see Vathi, Vaidiana) 
Kounos (village in Mani) 34, 44-46, 49, 52, 140 
Church of St. Kyriake 30, 31, 44-46, 54, 66, 73, 
97, 140 
Church of the Virgin 45 
Kouvaras (village in Attica) 51 
Church of St. George 33, 51, 75, 102-3, 172 
Kraus, Christof 130 
Kremmydia, Ano and Kato (see Cremidi) 
krithomancy 85 
Kritsa (medieval Kritza, village in Crete) 
Church of Panagia Kera 25, 89, 93, 118, 126 
Church of St. John the Baptist 74, 97, 100, 101, 137 
Kroustas (village in Crete) 
St. John the Evangelist 67, 91 
Kyr (see also titles) 2, 16, 7, 27, 89, 110, 118, 147 
Kyriake (nun) 36-37, 104, 141 
Kyriake (Saint) 30, 31, 44-47, 66, 82, 101, 112-33, 
115, 120-21 
Kyriake (Sunday) 82 
Kyriake and her husband, Nicholas Orphanos 
(supplicant[s]) (see also inscription[s]) 82 
Kyriake and Kale (supplicant[s]) 82 (see also 
inscription[s]) 
Kyriakos (Saint) 82, 144 
Kythera (island) (see also windmill; Pourko) 63, 
11, 125 


labor 
agricultural 12, 14, 20, 39-41, 60, 93-94, 100, 
102-3, 105, 107-8, 111, 113, 116, 139, 150 
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female 72, 93-96 
male 102-27, 150 

Laconia Survey (see survey) 

Lagia (village in Mani) 

Church of Hagios Zacharias 41, 80, 110, 115, 
158-60 
cisterns 41 

Laiou, Angeliki 1-2, 12, 66, 76, 80, 102, 103, 131 

Lakedaimonia (see Sparta) 

Lakonia (see Ayios Stephanos, Chrysapha, 
Geraki, Laconia Survey Project, Longanikos, 
Mystras, Sparta, Theologos, Trype, 
Zoupena) 52, 123, 157 

lament 167-69, 170, 172 

lamp(s) 19, 40 

land 

arable 10, 16, 20, 28 

ownership 20, 37 
landholding(s) (staseis) 12, 51, 103-4, 108, 142 
landscape 

agricultural 4, 12, 47, 116 

archaeology (see survey) 

devotional 54 

rural 14, 116, 119 

sacred 2, 4, 171 

sounds of 3, 41 

village 10, 14, 108, 149, 150 

Langada (village in Messenia Mani) 

Church of Hagia Sophia 23, 118, 119, 162, 165-66 
Church of the Transfiguration 23 

Lasithi Prefecture, Crete (see Baionaia, Kritsa, 
Kroustas, Priniatikos Pyrgos) 

Last Judgment (see also sinners) 18, 21, 28, 32, 33, 
51, 65, 70, 72, 75, 95, 105, 108, 116, 126-27, 149, 
154, 166-67 

Latins 19, 21, 104 

Lauros (Saint) 41 

Lavda Hill (Arkadia) 40, 124 

houses 40 
Tsouraki hamlet 124 

lay piety 4 

lector (see clergy) 

Lefort, Jacques 12 

legal codes 6, 10-11, 170 

Leimenites, Emmanuel Georgillas (The Plague of 
Rhodes) 151 

Lekousas, Euthymios (monk) 103, 140 

Leo of Catania (Saint) 129 

Leontaki (village in Mani) 116 

Leontios (monk) 143 

le Roy Ladurie, Emmanuel 2 

level(s) (see also strata) 15, 21, 23 

Life (Vita of saint) 45, 63, 66, 85, 112, 120, 161, 165 

limners (American) 41, 42, 58-60 

Lindos (site on Rhodes) 

Church of St. George 82 

literacy 6, 9, 44, 49-51, 62, 65, 68-69, 133-34 

liturgy 7, 31, 37, 49, 51, 62, 65, 69, 78, 128, 133, 135-37, 
164 

attendance at 31-32, 45, 50, 77, 130 
children’s games 130 

Liveri, Angeliki 173 

livestock 12, 58, 102, 108-11, 113, 116 

Loidoriki (see Veloukovo) 

Longanikos (Lakonia) 

Church of St. George 138 


loom weights 95 

Lophos (village in Crete) (see also Kandanos) 112 
Church of St. Mamas 112 

Lyra (village in Epidauros Limera) 25 
Church of Panagia Kera (Ai-Tzouras) 122 


Macedonia (region) 1, 80-81, 102 

Machin, Barrie 167 

Magdalena (nun) 147 

magic 84-85, 99, 123, 133, 155 

magistri (see also title[s]) 12 

Makrochori (village in Euboia) 

Church of St. Demetrios 81 

Makryna Ridge (see Ano Poula) 

Malagari (see Perachora) 

Malatesta, Cleofa (wife of Theodore II 
Palaiologos) 154 

Mamas (Saint) 7, 28, 35, 77, 81, 82, 83, 84, 110, 
112-16, 118, 122-23, 127, 134, 172 

Mamas (supplicant) 35, 113 

Mangana Complex (see Constantinople) 

Mani (see also Alika, Ano Boularioi, Ano Poula, 
Ayia Kyriake, Ayios Georgios, Bambaki, 
Eremos, Exo Nyphi, Frangoulia, Gardenitsa, 
Kakomachi, Karavas, Karynia, Karyoupolis, 
Kepoula, Kitta, Kokkala, Kouloumi, Kounos, 
Lagia, Leontaki, Mina, Pepo, Piontes, 
Polemitas, Skoutari, Stavri, Tigani 
Peninsula) 1, 14, 17, 20, 23, 44, 45, 57, 108, 117, 
138, 146, 156 

quarries 29, 41 
sculpture 41, 145 
settlement patterns 20, 23 
vineyards 123 

Mantaia (village in Turkey) 50 

manuscript(s) 105 
London, British Library, Add. 5117, 1, 4-6 
London, Wellcome Library, ms. 14, 155 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Coislin 213, 164 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, gr. 135, 154 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, gr. 2243, 111, 154 
Vatican Library, cod. gr. 299, 153 
Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, cod. 173 , 10, 12 

maphorion, 44, 82, 87 

map(s) 14 

mapping 

settlements 11, 22, 34 

churches 23, 25 
Margarites (village in Crete) 

Church of St. John the Evangelist 134 
Marina (Saint) 60, 82, 87, 113, 124, 127 
Markopoulou Merenda (village in Attica) 

Church of the Presentation of the Virgin 118 

Maritsa (Rhodes) 

Church of St. Nicholas 15, 25, 83, 113, 115 

Martha (nun; supplicant) (see also portrait[s]) 50, 
68, 149 

Martinianos (Saint) 144 

martyr(s) 78, 85, 111-12, 140-41 

Mary Magdalene 149 

Mastrangelena (nun) 147 

Maza (village in Crete) 

Church of St. Nicholas , 25 

Mazaras 172 

Mazezanes, Georgios 89, 118 

medical handbooks 2 


Meledone, Kale 83 
memory 4, 9, 33, 49, 51, 65-66, 68-70, 169 
men 
labor 106-7 
life expectancy 73, 105-6 
stature 128 
Menas (Saint) 67-68, 108 
Menetes (village in Karpathos) 
Church of St. Mamas 113 
Merkourios (Saint) 36 
Meskla (village in Crete) 
Church of the Savior 133 
Messenia (see also Coron, Metamorphosis, 
Metaxada Valley, Modon, Nichoria, Palace 
of Nestor, Pylos, Vasilitsi) 12, 56 
Messenian Mani (see Doloi, Kalianeika, Kastania, 
Langada, Nomitsi, Pegadia, Platsa, 
Proasteio, Soterianika) 
road(s) in 12, 13, 23-25 
metalworking 11, 17, 105 
Metamorphosis (Skarminga) (village in 
Messenia) 7, 8, 12, 18-19, 25, 29, 38 
Ceramic wares 8, 38, 40 
Church of the Transfiguration of the Savior 
(Sotera) 8, 18, 25, 166 
Metaxada Valley (Messenia) 18 
Methana (peninsula in Attica) 165 
metonym 49 
Metropolitan 
of Athens (see Choniates, Michael) 
of Kyzikos (see Stilbes, Constantine) 
of Naupaktos (see Apokaukos, John) 
Meyer, Mati 155 
Michael (Archangel) (see archangel) 
Michael (see also deacon; clergy; priest; painter) 
58, 147 
midwife 67, 91, 155 
milk 7 
mill(s) (see also watermills, windmills, two-eyed 
mills) 4, 11, 13, 21, 27-28, 40-41, 43, 69, 92, 99, 
120, 124-27 
miller 4, 65, 118, 124-27 
millhouse 125 
millstone (see also grindstone) 1, 11, 65, 125, 126, 
127 
Mina (village in Mani) 
Church of St. George 61, 83 
Church of the Dormition “stou Korake” 56 
modius (modioi) 102-3 
Modestos (Saint) 156 
Modon (Methone) (fortress) 19 
Mokios (Saint) 158 
monastery 44, 50, 55, 56, 60, 108, 138, 148, 150 
and land acquisition 28, 108 
monasticism 138-50 
Mondrain, Brigitte 154 
Monemvasia 79, 122, 138, 143, 145, 154, 172 
monk(s) 27-28, 32, 36, 51, 80, 88, 103, 105, 128, 138, 
140, 142-46, 155 
Montaillou (village in France) 2 
monumental painting 1, 3, 6, 25, 28, 32, 34, 36, 41, 
44, 51-52, 55, 61, 70, 77; 80, 101, 105, 139, 
142-43, 145-46, 148, 150 
Morea (Peloponnesos) 6-7, 155 
Mother of God (Theotokos) (see also Virgin) 4, 81, 
147 
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Mouchli (settlement in Arkadia) 4-6, 14 
Church of St. Kyriake 4-6, 7-8, 14, 50, 132 
Mount Athos (the Holy Mountain) 12, 55, 130, 138, 
147 
Acts of 12, 50, 147 
Mount Minthe (Elis) 
village of Linistena 11, 22-3 
Mount Polyphengi (Corinthia) 
settlement 20 
Mount Tsalika (Corinthia) 
settlement 20 
mountain(s) 14, 20, 73 
Daphnia (Corinthia) 21 
Parnes-Kithairon (Attica) 15 
Parnon (Lakonia) 123, 134, 138, 148 
Pyrenees (France) 2 
Skollis (Achaia) 149 
Taygetos (Lakonia) 138 
Tsemberou (Arkadia) 20 
Vardousi (Aetolia) 21 
mourners 167-68 
Moutoullas (Cyprus) 
Church of the Virgin (Panagia) 32 
Mr. Wilson (painter) 42, 59 
Myrepsos, Nicholas (Dynameron) (see also 
manuscripts) 111, 154 
Mystras 23, 27, 51, 52, 62, 78, 124, 155, 172 
Hodegetria Church 4, 13, 27, 51, 124 
houses 23 
Peribleptos Church 45, 62 


name day 30 
name saint 7, 12, 31, 59, 65, 68, 80-82, 132, 149 
naming patterns 1, 12, 65, 80, 86, 132 
Nativity 34, 52, 65, 67, 87, 144, 155 
Naupaktos (town) 21 
Naxos (island) (see Apeiranthos, Archatos, 
Ayiasos, Philoti, Sangri) 111 
needles 95 
neighborhood(s) 10, 14, 21, 23, 30, 43, 77, 79 
Nemea (village and region in Peloponnesos) 14, 
19, 20 
network(s) 
road 20 
sacred 37, 171 
sea 20 
trade 19 
village 33, 116 
Nicholas (Saint) 63, 132, 142 
Nichoria (excavated village in Messenia) 10,17, 40, 
75 77 
church 17 
graves 75, 93 
houses 17, 40 
metalworking 17 
nickname(s) 65-66 
Nikephoros, Protopapas 96, 132 
Niketas (Saint) 38, 53, 121 
Nikolaos “lector and villager” (4vayvwotov Kat 
xwptxod) (see also painter; clergy) 
Nikolaos of Retzitza (see also painter; Kepoula) 
Nikolaos of Selada (see also painter) 
Nikon (Saint) 31, 45, 46, 46, 62-63, 82, 144, 161-62 
Nisyros (island) 113 
nomikos (see notary) 
nomisma (nomismata) 36, 102 
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Nomitsi (village in Messenian Mani) 
Church of the Hagioi Anargyroi 12, 2 
Church of the Transfiguration 23 
road 12, 23 

notary (nomikos) 4, 6, 36, 48, 50, 131-32, 138 

Novak, Barbara 59 

numismatic finds (see also coins) 8, 11 

nun(s) 3, 36, 68, 70, 88, 100, 109, 128, 138, 141, 

147-49 
representations of 50, 51, 56, 68, 70, 104, 149 
nunnery (see convent) 


obituary 2, 88-89 
Ohrid (Macedonia) 52 
Church of the Virgin Peribleptos (St. Clement) 
36, 37, 42, 52, 54 
Oikonomides, Nicolas 50 
Old Phokaia (Turkey) 88 
Chapel of the Archangel Michael 89 
olive(s) 13, 103, 105, 122, 127, 138 
omorphion (see vestments) 
Onouphrios (Saint) 144 
orality 49, 63, 65-66, 69, 98 
order (tdEtc) 1, 3, 96, 171 
ossuary 24, 36, 144, 166, 168 
Ottoman Turks 4, 6, 23, 65 
ox(en) (see animals) 


pack animals (see animals) 
Pagomenos, Ioannes (see also painter; Crete) 
painter(s) (see also limners) 50, 57 
Alexios 25 
at Kounos 30, 45 
at Gardenitsa 52 
Dimitrios (see also archdeacon) 138 
Eutychios 56 
George Kallierges 56 
George Konstantinianos 56, 62 
Ioannes Pagomenos 57, 115 
George Kallierges 56 
Manuel Panselinos 55 
Michael (see also priest) 58 
Michael Astrapas 36, 54, 56 
Nikolaos of Retzitza 32, 48-49, 56 
Nikolaos of Selada 58 
Nikolaos “the lector and villager” 57-58 
Sunday 58-59 
village 52—60, 108, 113, 115-16, 137 
workshops 56 
Xenos Digenis 6 
Palace of Nestor (Chora, Messenia) 17 
ceramic vessels 17, 40 
glass 40 
Palaiochora (village in Kythera) 125-26 
Palamas, Gregory (Archbishop of Thessaloniki 
1347-59) 31 
Paleochora (village in Crete) 
Church of St. Mamas 112 
Panagia (see also Virgin) 
Chrysaphitissa (see Chrysapha) 
Galaktotrophousa 86, 91 
Hodegetria 147 
Hodegetria Enniameritissa (see Chalke) 
Panakton (excavated medieval village) 3, 7-8, 
15-17, 20, 21, 29, 32, 34, 37-39, 40, 73, 77, 168 
abandonment 8, 16, 37 
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animal bones 110 

barley seeds 38, 94 

Chapel of the Annunciation 6, 33 

Church of the Sotera 3, 5, 6, 7-8, 26, 32-33, 37, 

52, 53, 100, 106-7, 151-52, 166 

Chapel of St. Kyriake 33 

Church of St. Nicholas 33 

cisterns 16, 94 

Classical and Hellenistic garrison 15 

graves 3, 8, 16, 33, 52, 53, 54, 73-74 151-52, 166, 

168 

House I 6, 16, 26, 37-38 

House II 6, 16 

House IV 6, 16, 38 

houses 26, 33, 37-39, 107 

metal objects 38 

paths 16, 37 

plan of 6, 15-16, 21, 32, 52, 100 

sculpture 16, 33 

skeletons 53, 54, 73, 93, 100, 151 

smoke holes 37-38 

storage 16, 37-38, 77 

tower 5, 6, 16, 26, 37 

walls 16, 37-38 
Panayotidi, Maria 57 
Pankratios (monk) 32 
Panopoulos, Panayotis 115 
Panselinos, Manuel (see painter) 
Panteleimon (Saint) 32, 47, 157-58, 162, 165 
Pantokrator Monastery (see Constantinople) 
Paraskeve (Saint) 57, 63, 66, 83, 156 
Parnes-Kithairon (see mountains) 
Parnon (see mountains) 
paroikos (paroikoi) 13, 58, 122, 124, 130, 145 
Partzalis (Cretan family) 147 
pastoral(ism) 111, 116 


paten 137 
path(s) (see also kalderimi) 1, 13, 14, 16, 19-20, 24, 
116 
cobblestone 11 
gravel 37 
foot 14, 23, 166 
paved 11, 19 


pathology 73-74, 106-8, 153 
abcesses 73 
anemia 91 
associated with labor 93-94, 127, 171, 173 
brucellosis (Malta’s fever) 153 
enamel hypoplasia 75 
hypertrophy of the deltoid 93 
lung infection 106 
malnutrition 75, 91, 171 
malaria 153 
maternal diabetes 75 
ophthalmia 153, 159-60 
Osgood-Schlatter disorder 106 
osteoarthritis 93, 106, 108 
periostitis 106 
porotic hyperostosis (osteoporosis 

symmetrica) 91 

Poirier’s wear facets 106 
Schmorl’s nodes 93, 106 
“Seamstress’s fingers”, 95-96 
thalassemia 153 
weaning diarrhea 91 

Patmos (island) 
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Monastery of St. John the Theologian 12 
Patras (city in Peloponnesos) 153 
patriliny 14 
patronymy 65 
pattern(s) 
burial 77, 166 
clothing, dress 52, 58 
devotional 2 
of donation 67, 72 
naming 65, 68 
settlement 19-20, 25 
Pausanius 33 
pavement(s) 105, 145 
peasant (see villager, paroikos) 
peasantry 1, 3 
Pelagia (nun) 147 
Pelagia (Saint) 63, 103, 140, 149 
Peloponnesos (see also Argolid, Corinthia, Elis, 
Epidauros Limera, Lakonia, Mani, Messenia, 
Messenian Mani) 3, 12, 17, 20, 22, 138, 153-54, 
102, 170 
Pemonia (village in Crete) 
Church of St. George 146 
Pepagomenos, Demetrios (physician) 154 
Pepo (village in Mani) 116 
Perachora (village in Corinthia) 143 
Church of St. Nicholas Malagari 20, 30, 143 
performance 47, 65, 68 
Peribleptos Monastery (see Mystras, Ohrid) 
periorismoi (boundary survey) 12 
Peristiany, John 128 
Peter of Atroa (Saint) 90 
Peterson, Thalia Gouma 63 
Petropoulos, Demetrios 98 
Pharaklo (village in Epidauros Limera) 
Church of St. Therapon 157 
pharmacy 153-54 
phelonion (see vestments) 
Philes, Manuel (poet) 89-90 
Philoti (village in Naxos) 115, 170 
Phorogeorgi, Gerasimos (monk) 146 
Photeine (Saint) 116, 158, 159-61, 162, 172 
Photios (Saint) 158 
Phountoukli (Rhodes), Church of St. Nicholas 
110, 151, 153, 169 
Phoutia (village in Epidauros Limera) 122 
Church of St. Marina 124 
phylactery 115 
physician 154-55 
pig (see animal) 
Piontes (village in Mani) 174 
Church of St. George 175 
Pisson (village in Chalkidiki, Macedonia) 130 
pithos (see ceramics) 
Pityroun (Saint) 107, 144 
plague 31, 151 
Plague of Rhodes (Emmanuel Georgillas 
Leimenites) 151 
plan(s) 
architectural 
house 6, 10, 10, 37 
settlement (see also Ayios Vasilios [Corinthia]; 
Veloukouvo [Corinthia]) 9, 10 
Platsa (village in Messenian Mani) 
Church of St. Nicholas (Kambinari) 24, 26, 59, 
81, 132 


Church of St. Paraskeve 24, 57, 78-79 
plow 94, 102, 108, 111, 117 
plowing 31, 38, 107 
plowshare 38, 107, 110 
poem(s) 4 
Polemitas (village in Mani) 14, 27, 103, 138 
Church of the Archangel Michael 27, 49, 56, 66, 
76, 94, 95, 102, 119, 128-31,133, 138, 147 
Church of St. Nicholas 40, 54, 147 
Polis (Cyprus) 
Excavation 95, 107 
Polites, Nikolaos G. 168 
Polychronia (Saint) 66 
Polykarpos (Saint) 49, 66, 108, 112, 129 
Polystylon (ancient Abdera) (village in Thrace) 
74-75, 91 
graves 55, 74-75, 77, 106, 166 
excavated church 5s, 74, 106, 166 
populations, movement 20 
Portes (village near Mt. Skollis, Achaia) 149 
portrait(s) 6, 19, 30, 33, 43-44, 54, 68, 70, 79, 82, 86, 
110, 142, 146, 151 
of donors 31, 34, 36-7, 45-6, 83, 89, 96, 102, 103, 
104, 110, 118, 140-43, 146, 151-52 
of monks 20, 30, 36, 146, 150 
of nuns 36, 50, 51, 68, 70-72, 147, 148, 149, 150 
of priests 59, 81, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 129, 130, 
132-34 
of supplicants 19, 20, 30-31, 35, 52, 45-46, 50, 60, 
68, 69, 82, 118, 129, 146, 147, 172 
of women 19, 30, 50, 51, 68, 69, 70-72, 89, 91-92, 
104, 110, 141, 142, 148, 151-52 
Portrait of a Greek Mountain Village (see du 
Boulay) 30 
Potamos (village in Kythera) 120 
Church of St. Kyriake 120-21 
pottery (see also ceramic[s]) 6, 11, 17-20, 25, 105, 170 
ancient 33 
arabelli (drug pots) 153 
chronology 11 
cooking wares 11, 19, 25, 28, 38, 40, 93, 95 
glazed wares 11, 19, 36, 38, 95, 168 
household 18, 19, 28, 38 
jugs 38 
mixing bowls 19, 38, 93 
painted wares 18 
pitchers 31, 38 
pithos/pithoi 19, 37-38, 83, 93 
protomaiolica 20 
sgraffito decoration 18, 38 
sherd(s) 20, 113, 120 
storage vessels(s) 11, 18-19, 28, 37-40, 77, 94, 105, 
125, 142 
Pourko (village in Kythera) 
Church of St. Demetrios 138 
practical healers (euretpikot Ogparevréc; 
Tipaxtikol) 85, 154-55 
Praktikon (praktika) (estate registers) 12, 51, 66, 
72, 100, 102, 131, 147 
Prayer 
commemorative 4, 6—7, 49, 100, 165, 172 
Dismissal 135 
of Oblation 134 
private 65, 68 
silent 7 
vocalized 44, 49, 62, 65-66, 68 


Presentation 
of Christ 144 
of the Virgin 118 
priest(s) (see clergy) 17 
Priniatikos Pyrgos (excavated settlement in 
Crete) 17 
metalworking 17 
Proasteio (town in Messenian Mani) 41 
quarry 41 
promontory 20, 23 
property 2, 80, 108, 117 
assessment 51, 58 
inventory (see also praktika) 4, 61, 72, 110 
proskynesis 84 
proskynetarion 113 
prosmonarios (church caretaker; see clergy) 
prosody 49 
prostitute(s) 99-100, 126 
protekdikos (see clergy) 
prothesis (offering table) 33 
Protoevangelium of James 86 
protomaiolica (see pottery) 
Psari (village in Arkadia) 
Church of St. George 25 
Psinthos (village in Rhodes) 
Church of Hagia Triada 51, 70, 72, 101, 139, 148, 
149, 166 
Pylos (Elis) (see Armatova) 
Pylos Regional Archaeological Project (see 
survey) 
Pyrgi (village in Euboia) 
Church of the Transfiguration 85 


quarry 17, 29, 41-42 


Raising of Lazarus 110, 144, 152 

register(s) 
estate (see praktika) 
land (see also property) 2, 81 
tax 1, 76, 100, 116 

relief, painted 52 

Rethymno Prefecture, Crete (see Amari, Axos, 
Ayia Triada, Ayios Demetrios, Ayios 
Vasilios, Kardaki, Margarites, Selli, Spili, 
Vathiako) 

Rhodes (island) (see also Apolakkia, Asklepio, 
Lindos, Maritsa, Phountoukli, Plague of 
Rhodes, Psinthos) 25, 81, 111, 

113, 147 

Rhodes (town) 

Agesandrou Street 76 
Riginiotes, Theodoros 154 
rites of passage 3, 29, 129, 

165, 169 

rituals 29, 31, 128, 131 

commemorative 60, 131, 165, 167 

magical 31 
river(s) 20 
road(s) 11, 12, 13, 16, 23-24, 39 

churches on main 23-25 

network(s) 20, 23-25 

Romaios, Eustratios 143 

roof tile(s) 17, 37, 39, 40 

routes 17, 23-24, 131 

Rosser, John 10 

Rushton, Lucy 77, 85 
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Saints 
agricultural (see Blasios, Demetrios, George, 
Mamas, Marina, Modestos, Polykarpos, 
Tryphon) 
episcopal (see Athanasios, Basil, John 
Chrysostom, Polykarpos) 
female (see Anna, Anastasia, Anastasia 
Pharmakolytria, Barbara, Kyriake, Marina, 
Paraskeve, Pelagia, Photeine, Polychronia, 
Sophia, Thekla) 
frontal 31, 44, 44, 54, 62, 66, 104, 129, 140 
healing (see Anastasia Pharmakolytria, 
Aniketos, Antipas, Cosmas andDamian, 
Cyrus and John, Hermolaos, Mokios, Nikon, 
Panteleimon, Photeine, Photios, Sampson 
the Xenodochos, Stylianos, Thalalaeos, 
Thekla, Therapon) 
military (see Demetrios, George, Menas, 
Merkourios, Theodore Tiron, Theodore 
Stratilates) 
monastic 
stonemason 28, 41, 105 (see also Floros; Lauros) 
style of painting 44, 51-53, 54, 65 
“word saints” (see also Anastasia, Eleutherios, 
Kyriake, Menas, Paraskeve, Polychronia, 
Polykarpos, Sozon, Stylianos, Therapon) 30, 
31, 44-46, 66-88, 91 
Sampson the Xenodochos (Saint) 144, 158 
Sangri (village in Naxos) 
Church of St. Nicholas 138 
Santameri (village near Mt. Skollis in Achaia) 149 
Sarachane (see Constantinople) 
Sarakina (village in Crete) 
Church of the Archangel Michael 19, 20, 30, 66 
graves 66 
sarcophagi 116 
Saturday of Souls (see feast[s]) 
screen 
icon 77, 78, 132, 143, 162 
masonry 6, 16, 27, 36, 41, 51, 58, 59, 61, 75, 80, 81, 
83, 87, 94, 98, 101, 102, 128-29, 139, 142 
scroll(s) 7, 45, 62, 133, 134, 144 
sculpture 
ecclesiastical 16, 145 
scythe 117 
sea 20, 23 
seasonal 
cycle 110 
habitations (see kalyvia) 
travel 14 
Selada (village in Chalkidiki) 58 
Selli (Crete) 
Church of St. John the Theologian 21, 32, 63, 
116, 161 
Serematakis, Nadia 169 
sermon(s) 45 
settlement(s) 
fortified (see kastron) 
patterns 19-20 
survey(ed) 17-25 
sgraffito (see pottery) 
shears 41, 102, 105 
sheep (see animals) 
sheepfold(s) 111 
shepherd(s) 14, 60, 105, 110-11, 114-16, 170 
crook 105, 111, 113-15 
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shrine(s) 30, 33, 157 
pilgrimage 148 

sickness (see illness) 

sickle 102 

Sigala, Maria 147 

Sigalos, Eleftherios 39 

signa (signs) (see also cross) 4, 44, 49-51 

sinners 3, 21, 28, 62, 65, 73, 79, 83, 85, 88, 93, 101, 

102, 105, 108-9, 155 

blasphemers 65 

chatting during church service 65, 72, 97 

eavesdropper 74, 100 

evil-minded archimandrite 33, 51, 75, 102 

falsifier of weights 21, 75, 88, 96, 102, 108, 116 

gossipers 65, 73, 74, 96-100, 126 

harvesting another’s fields 88, 108, 116, 118 

Herod and Herodia 75, 102, 172 

krithomancer 85 

money-hungry monk 18, 28, 65, 105 

miller 21, 62, 65, 79, 93, 126-27 

murderer 62, 127 

plowing over boundary line 21, 62, 79, 108, 116, 
17 

polluting the offered bread 62, 83 

priest who does not take care of the church 101, 
137 

promiscuous 65, 68, 71, 79, 92, 96, 99, 116, 126, 
127 

refusing to nurse infants 65, 68, 79, 91-92, 116 

rich man 28, 75, 102 

robber 62, 79, 108, 109 

sleeping on Sunday 21, 31-32, 45, 62, 83 

tailors 79, 127 

tavern keeper 31, 127 

tax collector 28, 33, 51, 65, 75, 102 

using abortifacient 66, 88, 155 

usurer 18, 28, 62, 65, 105 

weaver 71, 95-96 

witch 62, 84-85, 155 

Skagkos, Nektarios 123 

Skaltsotianika (see Kakomachi) 

Skarminga (or Skarmega) (see Metamorphosis) 

skeleton(s) 43, 45, 70, 72, 77, 88, 105, 107-8, 153, 170 
at Panakton 8, 53, 54, 73, 74, 75, 76, 106-7, 128, 151 
at Polystylon 77 

Sklavopoula (village in Crete) 

Church of St. George 57, 83, 138 
Church of the Virgin 62, 83, 97 

Skoutari (village in Mani) 131 

skullcap (see vestments) 

slag (iron) (see iron slag) 

Sleeping on Sunday (see sinner[s]) 

smelting 11 

snake(s) 158 

soil conditions 123 

soldier(s) 19 

song(s) 4, 98 

Sophia (Saint) 56, 78 

Sophiko (village in Peloponnesos) 20 

Sophrosyne 149 

Sorakas (village in Epidauros Limera) 122 

sorceress (see witch) 

Soterianika (settlement in Messenian Mani) 
Church of St. Kyriake 4, 6-7, 14, 24, 90, 120 
Threshing floor 90, 120 

Southern Argolid Survey 11 
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Sozon (Saint) 66, 163 
space 
agricultural 2, 116 
domestic 2, 37 
ecclesiastic 2 
notions of 2 
sacred 60, 116 
Sparta (medieval Lakedaimonia, Lakonia) 
20, 63 
Spatharakis, Ioannes 135-36 
spelling 62, 68 
Spili (village in Crete) 
Church of the Savior 122 
spindle whorls 95 
spinning (see women) 
spolia 33, 37, 40, 41, 101, 133, 139 
spring(s) 18, 20, 157 
stable 112 
staseis (land holding[s]) 12-3 
Stavri (village in Mani) 41 
sterling(s) (see also coin[s]) 
sticharion (see vestments) 
Stilbes, Constantine (Metropolitan of Kyzikos) 
153 
stonemason(s) 3, 28, 41, 105, 160 
storage 16-17, 21, 37-39, 41, 145 
strata (see also levels) 17, 107, 170-71 
Strelitzas, Constantine and Constantina (see also 
donor[s]) 1, 4, 6, 14, 132 
supplicant(s) (see also portrait[s]) 
anonymous female 19, 30, 60, 82, 87 
anonymous male 35, 52 
Dionysios Kalozoes (monk) 20, 30 
Kyriake and her husband, Nicholas Orphanos 82 
Mamas 35, 113 
Martha (nun) 50, 68, 149 
style, 44, 56, 58-9, 69, 120 
academic 60 
color scheme 52, 58 
non academic 43, 60 
proportion 60 
urban 52, 60 
village 51-55, 58-59, 60, 69 
Stylianos (Saint) 86, 91, 158 
Sunday (Kyriake) 45 
Sunday of Resurrection (see feast[s]) 
Sunday painters 48 
superstitions 96 
surgical instruments 158, 162 
survey 
archaeologists 18, 170 
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